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WANTED 


tee extraordinary expansion of our busi- 

ness, which is now taking place, makes 
it necessary for us to engage immediately at 
least three hundred men and women of fair 
education and ability in salesmanship, to intro- 
duce and carry on certain branches of our 
business in all parts of the United States. 
Positions permanent. Salaries definite—pay- 
able monthly—and increasing with experience. 
A few traveling positions open to those well 
recommended. References required. Oppor- 
tunities also open for spare-time work. Apply 


immediately to 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
New York City 


Address, Bureau of Agencies 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ OUTLOOK 


HIS magnificent bird's-eye view of Madison Square, New York, 
the most famous ‘public square in America, is taken from our 


Our New Home 


Success Macazine 
Its birthplace was a 
room on Bowdoin Street in 
Boston, where the editorial 
manuscripts for the first issue of Success Macazine 
pared for the press, 
\ year later, small offices were taken in Cooper 
Union, New York, where the publication lived 
early days of 1900, when its expanding 
compelled another move—this time to its 
t home, in the University Building. 
For eight years we have been happily living here 
lly neighbors and a broad outlook upon 
fine old Washington Square, with its many land- 
marks and traditions of old New York; for eight 
“a > have been growing—growing to such an 
three years ago we absorbed all the 
spa e could possibly get in the University Build- 
were forced to take quarters elsewhere in 
ghborhood for certain of our departments. 
But the past year has witnessed an expansion of our 
so extraordinary that now again we are 
forced to move and tear ourselves away from the 
vhere we have lived so pleasantly. Up-root- 
ings, whether of homes or magazines, are some- 
mes heartrending and aways expensive ; and this 
have determined to carry into effect plans 
have been maturing for two years past, and 
acquire a permanent home of our own, large 
gh to surely answer our requirements for many 
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to come. 
We are fond of ¢* breathing space.”” We do not 
cooped up in the usual city street, sur- 
on all sides by grimy buildings and with 
of much traffic in our ears. We like an 
trees and grass where we can plan, and 
ind build, and take a little pleasure in life 
s we go along. And so we have been rarely 
fort in obtaining for the ** Success Macazine 
Buu ’? a most unique and attractive location, 
To tl who know New York, Madison Square is 
the most delightful of the city’s garden 
{round its sides are grouped the best 
yuildings in America. On its southwest 
ner stands the magnificent ‘< Flatiron Building’’ 
and directly across the street is the Fifth Avenue 
Hot 
»f the great political movements of the Republican 
Part Just above it are the Albemarle Hotel and 
he Hoffman House, the latter the great Democratic 
Headquarters of political plot and skirmish. On 


the north side stands the old Delmonico’s, once the 


|, which, for fifty years past, has been the center . 





editorial and business offices in the new “Success Magazine Building,” 
29-31 East Twenty-second Street, just completed for our occupancy 


center of many brilliant revels of the olden day, and 
now again living a new life as the Café Martin. 
At this point, Fifth Avenue and Broadway—the 
famous streets in America—find their 
crossing. On the northeast side of the Square stands 
Madison Square Garden, perhaps the largest and 
finest building of its kind in the world. On 
the eastern side stands the new Appellate Court 
House, and the great building of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, which with its forty- 
eight-story tower, now under construction, will be 
the tallest building in the world. Along the south 
side of Madison Square runs Twenty-third Street, 


two most 








The Birthplace of Success Magazine, 
43 Bowdoin Street, Boston 











the busiest crosstown street in New York, and on 
its south side are numerous comparatively low build- 
ings as yet untouched by the rage for ‘*sky- 
scrapers.’’ Rising clear above these buildings, in 
full view from all parts of Madison Square—and 
itself commanding, contrariwise, one of the most 
beautiful bird’s-eye views of the Square imaginable— 
is the «* Success Macazine Buitbinc’’—a twelve- 
story, fire-proof structure—built in the most modern 
and up-to-date fashion; its upper stories, which 


will form the editorial 


and business offices of 


Success Macazine, surrounded with 
light on all sides. 

From «¢ The Editor’s Outlook,’’ the 
eye sweeps west to the Hudson, north 
to Madison Square and upper Fifth 
Avenue, east to the East River and the 
Williamsburg- Bridge, and directly south—through 
a curious rift in the ‘* sky-scrapers,’’—clear to the 
tall tower of the new Singer Building, on lower 
Broadway, near Wall Street. Truly an admirable 
outlook, and one the inspiration of which to its 
editors ought to be reflected in the columns of 
Success Macazine for many years to come. 

This is our new home, almost as rich as is Wash- 
ington Square in the associations of Old New York, 
and the true literary center of America. Twenty 
great book and magazine publishing houses are 
within a half-mile radius of this spot. The city’s 
principal transportation lines—surface, elevated, and 
underground—-center in and near Madison Square. 
Soon we shall be settled here quietly and peacefully, 
pursuing our daily work, and anxious for the com- 
pany of our friends. Yow who read these lines, if 
you are one with us in hope, in ambition, in spirit, in 
desire to help those in the world who need a helping 
hand, will be cordially welcomed to our Library and 
««Club Room,’’ where assistance will be cheerfully 
given to those who wish help in solving the prob- 
lems of ¢* seeing New York ’’—or in solving any 
other problems where our extended facilities for ob- 
taining information can be serviceable. We hope 
to make the **Success Macazine Buitpinc’’ a 
home—possibly we had better say a ¢/v—for those 
of our subscribers and friends in any part of the 
world who may be sojourning in New York. 


The Business Situation 


E are among those—now happily a rapidly in- 
creasing class—who refuse to believe that 
because of the money pinch of last fall, the 
entire country is ‘‘going to the demnition bow- 
wows.’? ‘The ‘panic of 1907’’ was wholly dif- 
ferent from the panic of 1893—different in cause, 
different in intensity, and different in results. It 
almost seems as if America needed a panic of this 
kind, in order to demonstrate to the world the tre- 
mendous extent of its resources, just as it needed the 
Spanish War to demonstrate the fact that it was 
really a world power, 
We now have ample evidence that the worst 
of the money pinch was due to a scare of the 
bankers—not of the business men or manufacturers 














It was the country bankers who 


of the country. 
hoarded their money; who, in fear of a possible run, 


ran their reserves up to 40, 50, and even 70 or 80 
per cent. of their obligations. Theirs is the shame 
—not the credit—and little more than contempt is 
due to the many bank officials who refused to grant 
credits to their customers, and boasted to their 
directors that «‘ this bank is absolutely safe.’’ At 
such times, it is a banker’s duty to allay fear and to 
lend freely, just so far as ordinary reason and pru- 
dence will possibly justify; and if this had been 
done by the country bankers of the United States, 
there would have been no panic, or, at all events, 
no serious one. As it what happened? 
Why, simply this: Europe, which owed America 
some $200,000,000 on trade balance, 
was obliged to pay $100,000,000 in gold 


was, 


New Editorial Features 


Going to the Theater by Proxy 
By Lilian. Bell 

E HAVE engaged Miss Bell to conduct a novel 
dramatic department for us. It is entitled, 
‘«Going to the Theater by Proxy,’’ and it will 
aim to give those of our readers who live in the 
country and never see. the great successful plays of 
the metropolis a chance to know just what they are 
like. Her articles. will not be in the usual form or 
dramatic criticism. They will analyze and describe 
the plays so that those who read them may have a 
perfect idea of just what they are like. Miss Bell is 
well known to all readers of popular literature. She 


charm of personality and manner of dress, she 
really has a remarkable influence upon our every- 
day affairs. We have scheduled Oliver Opp’s 
article for our March number. It is an interesting 
analysis. It will be illustrated by the best speci- 
mens of the work of Harrison Fisher, Thomas 
Mitchell Peirce, C. Allan Gilbert, Edmund Fred- 
erick, Karl Anderson, Clarence F. Underwood, 
and other artists who have made the American girl 
famous. 


The Revolution in Steamship Travel 
By Captain T. Jenkins Hains 
TH giant turbine liners, ‘* Lusitania’’ and 
«« Mauretania,’’ which cross the’ Atlantic in 
four days and some few hours, have 
marked an important mile post in the pro- 





instead of bank drafts; and Europe was 
itself largely to blame for this necessity, be- 
cause of certain changes in banking policy 
made within the past year with respect to 
The 


best financial opinion available points to a 


America and American exchange. 


period of exceedingly easy money and low 
interest rates soon after March 1, partly 
because the money for moving of crops 
will have returned to the financial centers, 
partly because of the great mass of for- 
eign gold which has been injected suddenly 
into our currency, and largely because the 
panic has thrown out a danger warning 
and checked new enterprises calling for 
borrowings. 


How It Affected Us 


Through all this «* money panic,’’ the 
great body of the American public has 
gone right on harvesting crops and selling 
them, putting money in the bank, paying 
off mortgages, and buying household sup- 
plies and goods—just as if the Wall Street 
paying fifty 
or sixty per cent. for money to tide them 
over from day to day. 


bulls and bears were not 


The public has 
been subscribing to magazines, too, to as 
large an extent as in previous years, if 
not even larger. In our own case, our 
cash receipts for magazine subscriptions 
showed an increase in October of 51 per 
cent. over October, 1906; in November 
107 per cent. increase over November, 
1906; and in December 21 per cent, in- 
crease over December, 1906. Our adver- 
tising earnings, too, were larger in our 
December number (which closed in early 
November, at the height of the panic) than 
they were last year, and the advertising 
earnings of our January and February num- 
bers were only slightly less than those of 
Our 
new contracts for 1908, prove to us that 
the merchants of this country still believe 


the corresponding months last year. 





in advertising as much as they did before 
the ‘*panic’’ 
We give these figures freely, feeling that 


came. 


it is the duty of each to contribute what 

he can to the up-building of optimism and courage. 
Altogether, we feel that the business outiook is 
bright, not gloomy. 

During times like these, it has been, and will be, 
possible to pick up ‘‘bargains’’ of all kinds—and 
the wise man is he who is courageous enough to 
seize the psychological moment and évy when the 
pessimist is willing to sell at a bargain. <<‘ Take 
your courage in your hand’”’ and do the thing that 
your ,business judgment tells you is good, provided 
that you do not by this act plunge yourself too 
seriously into debt or possible difficulties. 
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gress of the world. These giant boats are 
simply floating hotels with telephone ser- 
vice, elevators, a /a carte restaurants, 
gymnasiums, and all manner of modern 
improvements. They have reduced travel 
to such simple conditions that women 
and children travel on them alone in per- 
fect safety. Besides all this, the mechan- 
ical wonders of these big steamers have 
a romantic side. Captain Hains is well 
known to our readers as a master of sea 
stories, and he is eminently fitted to tell 
in a popular way of the wonders of these 
great ocean liners. 


The Presidential Possibilities 

By Gustave WCeyers 
‘head now all the promising Presidential 
~ candidates are looming large in the 
Our article will deal 
intimately with them. It will tell of their 
personalities, their chances, their great 
hopes, their political ambitions. It will 
be snappy, brisk, and authoritative, and 
the author is a man who knows where- 
of he speaks. 


The Age of Publicity 
By James L. Ford 

(THERE are people who are constantly 

trying to advertise themselves, who 
go to all manner of extremes to keep them- 
selves before the public. Some of them 
have risked their lives, others have em- 
ployed press agents. Almost countless 
are the schemes, the chicanery, and the 
lying to gain public notice. Mr. Ford, 
who is a close observer of human follies 
knows—and will tell. 


What Uncle Sam Does for 
Women 
By Isabel Gordon Curtis 
rs. Curtis, editor of our home de- 
partments, is in Washington preparing 
a series of articles which will explain a 


public lime light. 
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wrote ‘*The Love Affairs ot an Old Maid,’’ 
«<From a Girl’s Point of View,’’ ««The Expatriates,”’ 
and other works which are clever and brilliant 
and which give her a distinct place as a writer. 


The American Girl 
By Oliver Opp 


‘or some time the sternest critics of America 

have said that we have no distinct type—no 
We beg to differ. The Amer- 
She holds a unique place in 
Aside from her 


individuality here. 
ican girl is a creation. 
the femininity of the world. 


side of Uncle Sam’s life but little known 

to many of our readers. Through the 

Department of Agriculture, our government 

is giving valuable aid—aid that is practical 
and helpful—to the women of this country. House- 
hold matters are dealt with, and even cooking recipes 
are prepared for distribution—but Mrs. Curtis will 
soon tell us all about it. 


What Our Readers Like 


E ARE always glad to have our readers tell us 

what does or does not please them. We have 

had some valuable letters in the past; we want 

more in the future. Do not hesitate to speak your 

mind. Tell us frankly how the magazine pleases 
you, because we are building it for you. 





















A Free Trip ff 


io EGYPT | 
and the HOLY LAND 


T° ministers, theological students and all lovers of Bible History and tradition 

who wish to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the land where the Great Drama 

in Immortal Life was enacted, nineteen centuries ago, this great opportunity will 
ppeal with irresistible force. 


How You Can See It At Our Expense 


Not to get out of your own petty environment and see such wonders of the world is to live your 
in a mean, narrow way. Think how much you look up to the individuals whose opinions are 
ised on first hand knowledge of the world, gained by extensive travel. As Bacon aptly says, “Travel, 

the younger sort, is a part of Education; in the older, a part of Experience.” 
“Granted,” you say, “but it costs money to travel, and I can’t afford it.” 
If you really want to go, don’t let this thought deter you; Success MaGazinE is going to send some one to 
not only Naples, but also Gibraltar, Rome, Florence,Venice, Milan, Genoa, Nice, Paris, and London, by 
st-class travel, and without one penny of expense from the time he leaves home until he gets back there again. 
nd this trip is but one of twenty-two covering nearly every portion of the civilized world, forming a part of our 


GRAND EDUCATIONAL PRIZE CONTEST 


The List of Prizes includes 


Complete Four Years’ College Course in Any A Two Months’ Trip to England, Ireland, Scotland, 
One of the Great American Universities for and Wales. 
Men or Colleges for Women. 


Three Months’ Trip to the Principal Countries 
of Europe. 








” 


A Fine Reference Library, of 135 Volumes, Bound in 
Half Leather, Including Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Century Dictionary, Historians History, etc. 


- 





. cuedak Meenas eee S08 A Trip to the Yellowstone National Park and Alaska. 
\ Two Years’ Course of Art Study in Paris. A Thirty-Day Trip to London, Paris, and Berlin. 
\ Two Years’ Course of Music Study in Berlin. A Mechanical Piano Player, with Music Rolls. 
A Two Months’ Trip to the Hawaiian Islands, A Trip to the West Indies and Panama Canal. 
China, and Japan. 
\ Magnificent Upright Piano. A Trip to Niagara Falls. 
\ Summer Trip to the ‘* Land of the Midnight Sun.”’ A Set of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


AND EIGHTY-THREE OTHER PRIZES OF SIMILAR CHARACTER 





HOW THE PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED.—SuccEss MAGAZINE offers these magnificent prizes to those who are willing to co-operate 
he publishers in extending its influence to widening circles of readers and friends. They will be awarded to the one hundred representatives 
Success Bureau of Education who secure the largest lists of subscription ‘‘ points’ in the contest, regardless of whether their lists ave large 
Chis contest is absolutely without precedent in the publishing world, and it is quite possible that a very few subscriptions will obtain one 
eading prizes, because there may not be enough to enter the contest to make the competition keen. Nevertheless, the prizes will be just as 

ind cheerfully given, if this should prove to be the case, as if the number should prove to be large—if the winner of the first prize should secure 

) points only, instead of the much larger number we hope for, we shall send him (or her) to college or to Europe with perfect good will. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION SEND IN THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


“Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute; 















Whate’er you do, or think you can, begin it!" 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE, ow 
University Bldg., Washington Sq., New York. ; pres <aamee 
Gentlemen: Please give me full information about Success Macazine’s GRAND EDUCATIONAL PRIZE CONTEST, 
5 al vith the understanding that I am not obligating myself in any way by signing and sending to you this coupon. 
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Miss Geraldine Farrar is the leading soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
She is the daughter of Sydney Farrar, once a famous baseball player. She is twenty- 
five years old, and was born in Boston. When a mere child she showed a fondness for 
singing, and at the age of fifteen developed a promising voice. Her parents were too 
poor to give her the proper instruction, and Mrs. Bertram Webb, of Boston, supplied the 
means, Miss Farrar became a pupil of Mme. Lilli Lehmann. She made her déduz in 
Paris, but it was not until she went to Berlin that she attracted attention as an artist. 
In Germany she is a great favorite with all classes, having received personal recognition 
from the emperor. His influence secured for her a life engagement at the Royal Opera at Ber- 
lin, and she is in America on a leave of absence, She has a voice of remarkable purity. 
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Miss Mary Garden, of the Manhattan Opera House, created a new interest in grand 
opera this season by her rendition of French operas—* Thais,” ‘* Louise,” and “ Pélleas and 
Mélisande” being part of her repertoire, None of these works was heard beforein this country. 
Miss Garden was Core in Scotland, but came to America in 1897, when a young girl, and sang 
in a Chicago church choir. Finally she decided to study for grand ra and went to Paris. 
Jules Chevallier, of the Ofera Comigue, was one of her instructors. She achieved instanta- 
neous importance in 1900, when she appeared in “‘ Louise,” having been suddenly thrust into 
the ré/e to take the place of a prima donna who fellill. She is the idol of Paris just as Miss 
Farrar is the idol of Berlin. She studied the réd/e of Louise without a piano, because a per- 
son in the house where she lived was ill and could not endure the sound of the instrument. 





The Grand Opera War 


UNnper the spell of Mary Garden’s marvelous 

rendition of ‘‘Louise,’’ the audience 
filed through the lobby of the Manhattan 
Opera House. It was a brilliant American 
crowd, gathered together to do honor to 
a brilliant singer on a ‘“‘first night.” Just 
where the slow-moving stream emptied jnto 
the whirlpool of lights and carriages without, 
a portly man turned to his companion. 

“The American dollar,” he said, with 
pride, “is luring the greatest singers of Eu- 
rope to our shores.” 

In a recent interview, Herr Direktor 
von Holsen, of Emperor William’s Royal 
Opera at Berlin, said: ‘‘I] am sorry to think 
that no measures can be taken for checking 


the movement which, with two wealthy New York opera houses outbid- 
ding each other, is destined to become worse before it becomes better.” 

Here are two opinions of an amazing movement, yet neither man 
is wholly right. Primarily, America is a music-loving nation. Grahd 


EpITORS’ NoTe.—Year by year the season in music 
in New York grows in its interest for the general public. 
The great competition between the two rival houses— 
the Metropolitan, directed by Heinrich Conried, and 
heavily subsidized by New York millionaires, and the 
Manhattan, owned and operated solely by Oscar Ham- 
merstein—has brought to America the greatest singers 
and musicians in the world. Over $6,000,000 will be 
spent this season on foreign talent. New works that 
have gone begging for a hearing will be brought to 
light. Opera is no longer the privilege of the few, but 
the interest of the multitude has been aroused. The 
fight is a merry one, and the public is the winner. 





By ROBERT MACKAY 


With portraits of Miss Farrar and 
Miss Garden by Ernest Haskell 





opera has become a necessity. Music is one 
of the noblest arts. The opera singer is 
one of the most honored of all human be- 
ings; the opera composer is the most genu- 
inely inspired of men. If we are guilty of 
spending large sums to foster and promote 
and better acquaint our people with opera 
music, we are rounding out one of the grand- 
est of the world’s ambitions. Music owns 
kinship to human passion. The one is awa- 
kened by the other. Shakespeare’s “ bound- 
less, countless human view” was expressed 
in language. Wagner was to music what 
Shakespeare was to literature. No other 
two men understood humanity as did these 
great masters. 


No one who has attended a performance in New York’s two 
opera houses can assert that the people assemble there to applaud 
some singer who is receiving a thousand dollars or more for his night’s 
work, or to look with snobbish envy on that part of the audience whose 
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RENAUD MLLE. MOROCHINO Be 4 ALESSANDRO BONCI MARCELLA SEMBRICH 
Manhattan i ——. oii 8 ‘ Metropolitan Metropolitan 
“aes vho is also a One of the new Italian sopranos i : j : One critic says of thistenor,““He For over thirty years she has held 
1 psig who form a prominent graup i ¥ oe s tears in his voice” er place as a soprano 
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OLIVE FREMSTAD 
Metropolitan 
As Isolde in “Tristan and Isolde” 


she scores her greatest triumph 
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MLLE. GERVILLE -REACHE 
Manhattan 
In “ La Nawarraise’ 





| A FORN ee C. DALMORES 

' “ : : ‘ Manhattan 

i The French tenor as 
| he appears in the 

j “Tales of Hoffmann” 
i 
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MARIO ANCONA 
Manhattan 


As Mephistopheles in 
Gounod’s “‘ Faust” 
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EMMA EAMES “SS SS Coprright by 4 


Metropolitan SS Dupont, N.Y. 


In 1888, when Emma Eames made her dé5u/, most singers of Anglo-Saxon 
origin could not achieve distinction without Italianizing their names, because 
the name had to be possible of pronunciation by the Italians, in whose country 
the opera singer develops, and because Anglo-Saxons appreciated a singer more 
for his name than for his merit. But Emma Eames’s name was no bar to her success 
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GIAVANNI RUSS , MARIO SAMMARCO VITTORIO ARAMONDI FEDOR CHALI 
Manhattan Manhattan - eg 


Who si rf import A baritone with markabl 
sings nearly every important lone @ re le Whose fine mellow basso is heara The Russian cobbl 
aguane tle range in old Ntalien operas uate. 
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LINA CAVALIERI 





Metropolitan . 
The most wonderful of all 
Italian sopranos 
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MME. CISNEROS | | MLLE. ZEPILLI 
Manhattan aiden 


Ae she capes in , As the doll in the 
erdi’s ida “Tales of Hoffmann” 
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Manhattan , F 
A new tenor who made 4 \ f M. DIDUR 
his first appearance in |} | ‘e LQ Manhattan 
America this season | ; \N 2 One of the many new 
: baritones brought here 
by Mr. Hammerstein 


For the past ten years Caruso has been recognized as the only successor to 
Tamagno and Jean De Reszke, It is said that Caruso will sing, this season, | 

Verdi’s “ Othello,” the opera which that master composed for Tamagno, and in 

which no tenor has sung since Tamagno’s death, owing to its difficult music, If 

Caruso sings this opera successfully, it will be the crowning glory of his career. — 
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efinement, crowding 


hall from the pit and 


; to the lofty roosts 
llery—all these con- 

the spell which 

ra casts about its 

It is true that we 

a ipidly acquiring the old 
habit of long waits 

tw acts, so that an 
be made a social 

an artistic success. 

ive. yet to see any 
American audience 
impolite as to in- 
performance by 


| finery are on brilliant display. 
tacular and elaborate back- 
scenery, the eminent sing- 
harmony of the chorus, the 
i, held in sway ‘by a seem- 
9 izgic wand, the well-dressed 
representing all that the 
polis affords in culture, wealth, 


The two men who 
are most directly re- 
sponsible for New 
York’s grand opera 
performances. 
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to this time had averaged a little less 
than $1,400 a night. Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s weekly expenses-are $50,000. 
We can easily see how fast his sav+ 
ings were fading away. 
The fault was his own, but he 
remedied it quickly. He had begun 
with cut-and-dried performances, 
but he quickly saw that the people 
want novelty and _ freshness, 
even in grand opera. To- 
day Mr. Hammerstein is, per- 
haps, the most daring opera 
producer in the world. No- 
singer, no matter how great 
his reputation may be, or 
how large his salary, can 


GUSTAV MAHLER, 
Musical director at the Metropolitan 


For the past ten years he has been general man- 
ager and musical director at the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. He is forty-seven years old, and 
is one of the~strictest disciplinarians known to 
the musical‘ world. 


CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI, 
Musical director at the Manhattan 


He is the brother of the late tenor, Italo Campa- 
nini; he has a wide and varied knowledge of 
music, and while conducting seems to inspire both 
orchestra and singers. He was born in Palmo, 
Italy, in 1860. 


remain with the Manhattan 
forces if he fails to please 
the public. Mr. Hammer- 
stein has even refused a sec- 
ond hearing toa singer whose 


hile the curtain is up. We have been much villified and abused 





début bespoke lack of study 
and training. Important op- 


eras that had before been shelved for lack of enterprise have been brought 


illeged failing. It does not exist. It is one thing we have not forth by him. New works are being tried. There is an air of wonder- 
ful musical culture about the Manhattan. Giving all other grand opera 


ht across the water. 

Oscar Hammerstein’s début as an impresario gave the entire 

world a thrill. When this man, single-handed and alone, broke 

gTroul n New York City on which to erect a new home for grand 

opera | announced that he would conduct such a place with his own 
yn there were not a few who considered him a fit subject for an 


sane ward. But he is a far-seeing 
1 peculiar, rare blend of ar- 


nperament and business abil- 

Mr. Heinrich Conried has an 
innual backing of many hundred 
ind dollars, subscribed by New 


York’s wealthiest citizens.. J: Pier- 
Morgan is the leader of the 
Metropolitan stockholders. But with 


wealthy backing and possibili- 
house fell into a rut. 
id everything it needed except com- 
French operas with German 

were produced; many highly 

uid artists sang only to receive their 
and cut-and-dried perform- 


s were not infrequent. 


Hammerstein's Turning Point 


Things were running 


into a 
Mr. Hammerstein, who is a 
musician and a composer of 

eal ability, foresaw the ulti- 

ate public interest if rivalry could 
ed. So he built his opera 

hi [he first two weeks of its 
ence almost swamped him finan- 

The public seemed unusually 

W responding to his invitation. 

t looked as if he would have 

ip and bow to the prophets 
nsane ward. But one night he 
produced Georges Bizet’s ‘“‘Carmen” 
with Mme. Bressler-Gianola and that 
omparable baritone Maurice Re- 
id, and Charles Dalmores, one of 
of French tenors, in the prin- 

ya Mme. Bressler-Gianola had 
fam She had been touring the 
States and Mexico in a small 

p mpany, but Mr. Hammerstein 
w she had great dramatic ability. 


It 


Renaud had never before been heard 


the United States, but Europe had 
d him one of the few real 

ind dramatic artists of the 
Dalmores was a hard, sincere 
with the ability to feel an 


and Richard Wagner had once 
said that Bizet was the greatest of all 
French composers. This combination 
suddenly turned the Manhattan Opera 
House from a hopeless failure to an 
stounding success. The receipts up 





MME. LUISA TETRAZZINI, 





houses their due, it is safe to say that a better drilled, more tuneful, 
more harmonious chorus, and a more perfect orchestra in finesse of 
detail, has never been heard than that at the Manhattan. Mr. Ham- 
merstein engaged as his conductor and operatic director that most 
remarkable of all the men who ever wielded a baton, Cleofonte Campanini. 


The word “master” has been applied 
to many men who have devoted their 
lives to music. Few have deserved 
it more completely than Campanini. 


Conried Put His House in Order 


All of this competition put Mr. 
Conried on his mettle. He was at 
first inclined to assume that Mr. 
Hammerstein had made a mistake by 
entering the field which he dom- 
inated. He even went to law on 
several occasions to block the game of 
his rival. But public opinion is a tidal 
wave that is hard to brook. Once 
Mr. Conried saw that the people were 
taking his adversary seriously, he rev- 
olutionized his own house, and, with 
the aid of the great fortunes back of 
him, secured some remarkable talent, 
letting goa number of “ old favorites ”’ 
whose voices were fading away. He 
engaged Miss Geraldine Farrar, an 
American prima donna, young and 
beautiful, who had won hosts of sin- 
cere admirers in Germany, from the 
kaiser down. It may be a broad 
statement, but no woman on the stage 
to-day possesses a more wonderful 
soprano voice than this American girl. 
Mr. Conried also engaged Mme. Lina 
Cavalieri, a beautiful Italian woman 
with arare voice, and, to master his 
orchestral forces, Gustav Mahler, the 
greatest musical director in Germany. 
He also secured Fedor Chaliapine, the 
young Russian giant who struggled 
through the misery and poverty of 
being a cobbler’s helper in his down- 
trodden fatherland, to give his most 
masterful rendition of Mefistofele. 
Upon “ Mefistofele” Arrigo Boito had 
spent years of work, finally winning 


training with a teacher in all her life. 


The Italian soprano who was the rage of London, and is now creating a 
furor in New York. She is considered by many the greatest soprano since Patti 


Mme. Tetrazzini is a sister-in-law to Cleofonte Campanini, director at the Man- 
hattan. She is apparently a singer by divine right, as she has had but six months’ 
While she sang with considerable success in 
. ; Europe and South America, San Francisco, up to this season, was the only city in 
and sing for it rather than the United States in which she had appeared—it was at the Tivoli Opera House, 
in 1905. She was pronounced then the greatest soprano in the world, and was said 
to take high “E” and hold it for nearly three minutes. San Francisco went into a 
frenzy over her, but New York, which at that time had only one opera house, passed 
her by, although Mr. Conried secured her by tentative contract for three years, at 
one hundred dollars a week, should she care to sing in America. Mme. Tetrazzini 
preferred to sing elsewhere, and since her San Francisco engagement has been heard 
in South America and Europe. ‘This year her singing created such a furor that Mr. 
Hammerstein engaged her. She is aremarkable vocalist, with a clear, sweet, power- 
ful voice, which she uses in a natural and still a most daring way. 





belated fame. For decades this great 
masterpiece had been kept in the 
background by the overshadowing in- 
fluence of Gounod’s “Faust.” Three 
operas were based on the Faust legend, 
the two here mentioned and “The 
Damnation of Faust,” by Hector Ber- 
lioz. 
Marguerite and Martha are only epi- 
sodes compared to Mefistofele, and 
both these operas are less tuneful, if 


In the Boito opera Faust and 


[Concluded on page 114) 
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FTER having 
dumped his quarter 
of a million General 
Electric profits in an 


ill-timed plunge in — Ee 
Sugar stock in the a “Suna 
panicky days of ’93 (as \ 

related in the Novem- ~! 


ber installment of this 
series), Lawson started 
again at the foot of the - 
financial ladder. He 
was poor in money, but 
rich in experience— 
unusually so for a man 
of his age, 36 years. 
And he soon had an 
opportunity to bring 
all his varied experi- 
ence of twenty odd 
years in State Street as a speculator, promoter, and financial strate- 
gist to bear on problems much greater than he had ever tackled 
before. In ’93 Lawson was scarcely known outside of State Street, 
although he had made and lost fortunes, had plunged to the depths 
of the fascinating game of stock gambling, and had done more real 
work than most men do in all their lives. But Lawson’s name in 
finance was made in the ten years following the depression of ’93; his 
name outside of Wall and State Streets, as a self-appointed financial 
reformer, was made still later, but that is another story. 

Lawson played his first stellar rdle in the financial drama in the 
Boston gas war. It was this that brought him in touch with Henry 
H. Rogers of the Standard Oil party, paved the way for the promo- 
tion of the Amalgamated Copper Company, and thus led up to his 
bitter, revengeful, spectacular campaign against the “System.” To 
understand Lawson’s part in the gas war, it is necessary to get a 
bird’s-eye view of gas finance. 


From Oil to Gas 


The Standard Oil capitalists, when their fortunes began to grow 
rapidly in the 80’s, naturally began to look about for new fields of 
financial conquest. From illuminating oil to illuminating gas was a 
natural step. The Standard Oil men first gained a foothold in New 
York, where they now have a monopoly of all gas and electric 
lighting, and then reached out into other nearby towns. Their 
usual method was to form alliances with leading capitalistic 
groups rather than to undertake their gas ventures single- 
handed. In Philadelphia, for example, they allied them- 
selves with the Elkins-Dolan franchise syndicate in the 
United Gas Improvement Company, a corporation which now 
controls public utility corporations from Maine to Florida, 
and from the Atlantic seaboard to the Rockies. In New 
York they dominated absolutely in the Consolidated Gas 
Company. The delay in rounding up the Brooklyn gas com- 
panies was the real cause of the Boston gas war. For in that 
delay J. Edward O’Sullivan Addicks, a meteoric financial 
and political juggler, and perennial candi- 
date for United States Senator from Dela- 
ware, ran afoul of Rogers. 

Addicks, with a string on the new 
water-gas method of producing illuminating 
gas, had abandoned flour merchanting for 
gas promoting, and in ’87, after cleaning 
up a snug sum in Chicago gas promoting, 
moved on to Boston. He introduced Phil- 
adelphia high finance into conservative 
State Street, consolidated several of the 
rich old independent gas companies into 
the Bay State Gas Company of Massachusetts, and made a fortune 
—estimated as high as seven millions. Addicks at once became 
very ambitious. A shrewd trickster, whose touch turned everything 
into gold, he believed he was on the highroad to great wealth and 
power. It was in ’92, when Addicks was at the height of his power, 
that Rogers, captain of the Standard Oil gas forces, discovered, in 
shaping up the Brooklyn gas field, that Addicks had slyly gained a foot- 
hold for himself in Brooklyn. Rogers at once took the step usually 
taken by the Standard Oil forces when they find their territory invaded 
by an outlander. He sent word to Addicks to “get out.’”’ Cautious 
captains of finance ask for a truce when they receive this ultimatum 
from 26 Broadway. But Addicks, flushed with success, laughed at 
Rogers, and refused to get out. The story goes that, on receipt of 
Rogers’s ultimatum, he wrote across the face of it this ironic phrase of a 


By Frank Fayant 




















EDITORS’ NOTE TO PART FIVE 


HERE is told how Lawson “ held up" Addicks in the Boston gas war, took 

command of the forces against Rogers, and kept State Street in an uproar for 
years; how Lawson fought under every banner in the field and finally was left 
without an ally. Here is also told how Lawson gained the confidence of Rogers 
and the Standard Oil crowd in the great Boston copper boom and won them over 
to his dream of an enormous Copper Trust; how the trust failed and investors were 
despoiled through Lawson's unbridled enthusiasm and Rogers's cold-blooded 
machinations, and how Lawson and Rogers finally fell out. 
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The Real Lawson 


well-known Rogers 
threat, ‘“‘I’ll see you 
in heaven first.” 

This meant war 
without quarter, for 
the Standard Oil forces 
fight to the death when 
an enemy thus hurls a 
defiance back into their 
teeth. Rogers set his 
Boston lieutenants on 
a the warpath, and Ad- 
spn ‘dicks woke up one 
morning to find the 
enemy’s tents pitched 
in the heart of Boston. 
Rogers had bought con- 
trol of a small inde- 
pendent company, the 
r Brookline Gas Com- 

pany, with a charter to lay pipes in every thoroughfare in the 
town. This was in ’94. Rogers made it known that he would 
parallel all of Addicks’s pipes and sell gas at a dollar a thousand in 
competition with Addicks’s rate of $1.25. Boston knew that Rogers 
meant what he said, and that ‘Addicks’s fate was sealed, for Rogers 
would give gas away, if necessary, to bankrupt the Addicks com- 
panies... When the Standard Oil forces were rounding up the oil 
business into a monopoly they resorted to this trick to kill competi- 
tors, and Rogers was using the trick over again in gas. Rogers 
secretly attacked Addicks in every vulnerable spot—in the stock 
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cial credit received a sharp setback, and his securities began to decline 
in the market. Attacking an enemy’s credit through the stock 
market is a favorite device of financial strategists. It draws blood. 
When a captain of finance finds his securities attacked, he must raise 
money to support them; he borrows the money on the declining 
securities; as they go lower and lower, he himself is forced to unload 
a part of them to provide the sinews to protect the rest—and finally, 
if the enemy is rich in the sinews of war, he must let go of. every- 
thing, or ask for quarter. Addicks, early in ’95, was on the verge of 
retreating from the Boston field in a rout. sce ia 


How Addicks Nibbled the Bait 
Here Lawson entered. The’ manner of his entrance into the 
_ Boston gas war is of particular interest to those who would form 


rise of Addicks, he had measured the man, and he had noted 


fall of Addicks and the Addicks companies. As soon:as he 
was convinced that Addicks was marked for slaughter he 
went into the stock market and sold Addicks stocks. . By 
Addicks’s fall he would profit. When the crash’, came he 
would buy back the. stocks he had sold “ short.”’ ; It,is: this 
sort of an opportunity that the financial guerrilla..eagerly 
takes advantage of. Keene is a master at this. » He scents 
financial disaster from afar... Lawson’s 
biggest winnings up to -this time—the 
Lamson and General Electric bear cam- 
paigns—had been made, in this way. 
Lawson’s activity on the bear side of 
Bay State Gas became so threatening that 
Addicks became alarmed. And so Ad- 
dicks sent for Lawson to make terms. 
Lawson’s own story of this is as follows.: 


- “It was part of my method of conducting mty- 
stock-brokerage. business to expose through the 
medium of the press or through market letters the 
stocks of corporations | thought rotten. 1 had watched the Philadelphian’s operations 
and had my eye marketwise on his bonds and stock, particularly on his stock, Bay 
State Gas Company of Delaware, which became very active in the market. [thought 
I saw in the scheme the ordinary, cold-blooded, stock-jobbing, unloading-on-the- 
public affair. | had heard recounted the man’s wonderful doings, particularly his reck- 
lessness in the purchase of the Boston companies; | ‘sized up’ his mighty effort to be 
a tremendously rich good fellow as inspired by the idea’ and the purpose of giving his 
‘stuff’ in the stock market a good send-off; and from the start | had put his prop- 
erty on my ‘ to-be-watched memoranda,’ as one | might at the proper time let daylight 
into. / was tearing large strips from its values when Addicks’s bankers, who hap- 
pened to be business friends of mine, sought to enlist me on their side of the gas 
war. I remember expressing my opinion frankly about the contestants and their 


contest at the time, stating that so far as morality, fairness, or ‘justice went, | could — 


see little to choose between Addicks and ‘Standard Oil.’ | continued to bear the 
stock until one day my banker friends brought me an earnest request from the Dela- 
ware financier that b go to New York and talk things over with him.” 


Lawson did not know Addicks as well then as he did later on, but 
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market, in the legislature, in the city government. Addicks’s finan- . 


aclear conception of the real Lawson. Lawson had watched the — 


the coming of Rogers and knew what it meant—the down- ° 











Y M. WHITNEY, 


Played a Big Political- 
Réle in the 
Boston Gas War 


arn ial 


own brother in- 
M. Whitney who 
Massa- 
I knew he had done 


governor of 


done, even though 
that the shock and 
of defeat would kil! 

e towards his can- 
be exactly that I 
your own. I would 
I regard as a profana- 
ars of our country. 
vipe out his past. 
ntant, his sins live to 
trip him in later and 
ears when he dreams 
iterated and forgot- 
Ur. Lawson, ina 
Vhitney, September, 


he had taken the measure of the man, and 
it was probably only different in detail 
from his final “ sizing-up”’ several years 
later, which was: 

**\. Edward O'Sullivan Addicks, votary of 
rotten finance, perpetual candidate for the United 
States Senate, wholesale debaucher of American 
citizenship, and all-around corrupter of men—a 
corporation political trickster, who has done more 
to hold up American laws, American elective 
franchises, and American corporations to the 
scorn of the civilized world than any other man 
of this or any previous age—a man without a 
heart, without a soul, and, | believe, without 
a conscience.” 


Lawson went to New York and had 
a twenty-minute talk with Addicks. It 
amounted to this: 

Appicks.—Lawson, you are pounding 
me in the market. What will you take to 
quit and fight for me? 

Lawson. —I ’ll take $250,000 in cash 
for myself, $1,000,000 capital, and cut the 
profits in two. 

Appicks.—I ’Il give you $50,000 cash 
and $250,000 capital. 

Lawson.—Nothing doing. Addicks, 
you ’re nearly bankrupt. Good night. 

What happened the next morning is 
better told by Lawson himself: 


“*1 got back to Boston next morning, and at 
the opening of the Stock Exchange / sailed into 
the Bay State stock in earnest, for | felt surer 
than before that Addicks was nearing his finish. 
A few minutes after the Exchange opened, Ad- 
dicks’s banker rushed into my office and said the 
Delaware financier begged | would return to New 
York at once, and whispered to me that in acon- 
versation just held on the telephone, Addicks had 
stated he would accept my terms. | informed 


| was not anxious for the job, but, as he urged his own interest, | 
the noon train and in the evening was again in New York.” 


The Second Interview 


second interview with Addicks was held on the Delaware pro- 


icht on the Hudson. 


ADDICKS 


The substance of the interview was this: 


Lawson, you’re pounding me in the market again, and 


ist come to your terms. 
son.—Now, Addicks, you ’ve fooled a good many men, but you 


| me. I don’t trust you. 
lo business on my terms. 


tandr 


DICKS 


n down Rogers. 
L\WSON 


at was the end of Lawson’s attack 
\ddicks securities, and that was the 
z of the Lawson-Addicks alliance, 

sque an alliance as ever was seen 
“At some particularly 
halting-place in after years,” 
Addicks and myself have 
ghed as we have talked over that 
| was easy, he asserts, 
st admit that he is right—I was 
Lawson went back to Boston in 
vand of the Addicks forces. 


Truth About Bay State Gas 


tory of the Bay State Gas is a 
tale of high finance and wild-cat 
f looting and thievery, of bribery 
ruption, of tangled receiverships 
plex reorganizations—as foul a 
iere is on the whole history of 
finance and politics. 
the citizens of Boston making 

1 daily contributions for gas for 
fuel, these accumulated contri- 
mstituting the Stake; on the 

d were Rogers and Whitney and 
ind Lawson and a horde of finan- 
neers reaching out greedily for 
\nd the watchword of Rogers 
and Addicks and Lawson 
the rest of the horde was, “‘ Where 


ninance. 


uwson, “* 


ening. 


Whitney 


ins 
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by “holding up” the vulnerable Addicks, 
Lawson opened a merry war on Rogers in 
newspaper broadsides. So vigorous were 
his thrusts that the sly old fox of 26 
Broadway was tempted to come out of his 
hole and snarl back at Lawson. “A change 
became apparent in public sentiment,”’ re- 
lates Lawson,” the rottenness of Addicks- 
ism was overcome by the stench of 
Standard Oil. Rogers captured the reform 
mayor of Boston, Naihan Mathews, and 
gained the city lighting contract for his 
Brookline company. Lawson, undaunted, 
craftily approached the mayor and bought 


him over to the Addicks forces. The price’ 


was the presidency of the Addicks com- 
panies for three years and $75,000 salary. 
“It was a difficult task,’ relates Lawson, 
“but after much maneuvring | landed 
my big fish.” But Mathews didn’t per- 
form to suit Lawson. “ There is nothing 
more despicable,” says Lawson, “than a 
man who, after having consented to be 
‘put’ will not stay ‘put.’’’ Addicks 
squeezed out of the bargain and refused to 
pay Mathews his price. There was a com- 
promise—some money was paid. All of 
which raised a nice smell in Boston, and it 
was difficult to differentiate between the 
“rottenness’’ of Addicks-Lawsonism and 
the “stench” of Standard Oil. 


Making Rogers Toe the Mark 


Lawson then attempted to cut the 
Gordian knot by going straight to Rogers. 
This meeting took place in New York in 
August, 1895, at Rogers’s house. It was 
their first meeting. Lawson’s proposition 
to Rogers was this: 

“You join us, or buy us out, or sell out 
to us, or I'll put Bay State in bankruptcy 
in, three days and break up your whole 
game.” 

Rogers said he would sell out. But when 
Lawson went to the Bay State strong box 
to get the wherewithal to pay Rogers his 


Photograph by Gessford, N.Y. 





JAMES STILLMAN, 


Whose Great Bank Backed the 
Amalgamated Promotion 


The crime of Amalgamated con- 
stitutes a specific breach of the bank- 
ing laws of the state and nation. 
But the legal aspects of the offense 
are trivial in comparison with the 
great moral crime which was con- 
summated by Henry H. Rogers and 
James Stillman, in the National City 
Bank on that night in May, 1899. 
Through false representations and 
specious pledges and the credit of 
the names of “Standard Oil’ and 
the National City Bank, thousands 
of people were beguiled into invest- 
ing their savings inthis Amalgamated 
Copper Company. Because of the 
promise of great gains other thou- 
sands mortgaged their homes, ap- 
propriated their wives’ savings, 
even their employers’ funds, and 
embarked in this fair-seeming enter- 
prise. ‘he greatest bank in America 
aided and abetted the conspiracy by 
the loan of its funds to lure the vic- 
tims deeper into the toils. All in, 
the trap is sprung; the thousands 
are despoiled of their savings by 
familiar devices of finance, and 
throughout the land is spread a 
wave of misery, madness, and de- 
spair.—Mr. Lawson, in “Frenzied 
Finance.” 





-1’m down and out, and 
mercy, but if you hitch up with 


All right, I ’ll tie up with 


iving forced his way into the fight 


You ’ve 


Where 


On one 





F. AUGUSTUS HEINZE, 
Who Fought Standard Oil in the Montana Copper War 


He had ability akin to genius of the order that wins eminence in 
bunco and confidence operations; boundlessly ambitious, inordinately 
egotistic, he was totally devoid of moral perception. Among the keep- 
ers of (Butte) gambling hells and barrooms he was reckoned a prince of 
gvod fellows. Even in those days, before he had made his first strike for 
fortune, Heinze’s colossal egotism—which is of the I-must-be-in-the- 
lime-light-when-it-strikes-the-grand-stand order--had made itself felt. 
This overweening vanity is the keynote of Heinze’s make-up. Popular- 
ity is the breath of his nostrils, and he was cowardly enough to deny his 
Jewish origin because he thought it would detract from his distinction. 
—Mr. Lawson, in“ Frenzied Finance.” 





price, $4,500,000, he found that Addicks 
had been there once too often. So Rogers 
could n’t be bought out. 

Then, a few months later, Henry M. 
Whitney, the street railway promoter, took 
a hand in the game by asking the legisla- 
ture for a charter for his Massachusetts 
Pipe Line Company, which was going to 
make gas at a low cost from his Nova 
Scotia coal. Lawson immediately turned 
his batteries on Whitney. 

“Let me in or I'll bust your game,” 
was Lawson’s slogan. 

So Whitney let Lawson in just as 
Addicks the year before had let Lawson 
in. While the new Whitney-Addicks- 
Rogers combination was shaping up Law- 
son had a nearly fatal attack of appen- 
dicitis and for a week lay between life and 
death. In this week Addicks threw 
Lawson overboard in the negotiations. 
One morning, when everyone thought 
Lawson was at home in bed, he suddenly 
appeared, swathed in flannels, with his 
doctor and nurse, at a meeting of the 
Whitney and Addicks forces at the Al- 
gonquin Club. 

“Let me back in or I'll bust your 
game,”’ was the sick man’s ultimatum, 
and he was let back in. 

When he was well again he reopened 
negotiations with Rogers, and a new deal 
was made to sell out Bay State gas to 
Rogers. When the time came, six months 
later, to pay Rogers, the Addicks com- 
pany hadn’t raised the money, and so 
Rogers took possession of large chunks of 
the Addicks properties in trust. Whitney, 
in the meantime, went ahead in the gas 
business, organizing the New England Gas 
and Coke Company in’g7. His Massa- 
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chusetts Pipe Line Charter had come out of the legislature with a sixty- 
cent gas rider, making it next to worthless. Whitney and Rogers cooked 
up a scheme to end the gas war by consolidating the gas properties in 
the New England company. They went ahead without consulting Law- 
son. He dug around, and found what was going on. 

“Not, a thing could I find,” he relates, “that left us a cent or a 
hope. | grew hot. [| determined to upset the plan at any cost, and 
went about laying a string of fuses for an explosion which would blow 
their scheme skyward.” 

Lawson sent the usual ultimatum to Whitney: 

“Let me in or Ill bust the game.” 

Whitney offered Lawson $1,000,000. , Lawson spurned the offer. 
Then Rogers took a hand. He offered Lawson a million to keep quiet. 
This was also spurned. Then Rogers took the tack that always wins 
with Lawson. 

“Lawson,” pleaded he, “I’m sick of this whole mess, and want to 
get out. For my sake keep quiet until | get my money out, and then 
bang away to your heart’s content at the other fellows.” 

So Lawson, as a personal favor, waited until Rogers got his few 
millions out of Boston gas, and then went ahead pounding Whitney in 
the newspapers. 

“ At last one morning,” relates Lawson, “I played my trump card. 
I massed together a lot of facts in such shape that its publication would 
surely blow the enemy sky-high, and I notified Whitney. 
So he might know what to expect | allowed him to in- 
spect the bomb.” 


“] Want a Million,” said Lawson 

This time Whitney was wise. He sent at once to 
Rogers for help, and Rogers sent for Lawson. Rogers 
told Lawson a sad story of the misery that would come 
to a well-known family if Lawson persisted in attacking 
Whitney. Lawson threw up his hands and again agreed 
to quit fighting. The bomb was put away in a bomb- 
proof vault. For several years after that, during the 
copper boom, there was an armistice in the gas war. 
Lawson was too busy booming copper stocks and floating 
Amalgamated to make 
much stir in gas. But in 
’92, after Whitney’s New 
England Gas and Coke 
Company had gone intoa 
receiver's hands, and the 
Massachusetts gas com- 


’ 





WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 


This was the end of the gas war. 
The next year the Bay State Gas Com- 
pany went into a receiver’s hand and the re- 
ceiver has since been busily engaged in 
recovering from Rogers, Addicks, and 
Lawson funds belonging to the treasury. 
The profit made by Rogers in selling the 
trusteed Bay State securities to the New 
England Gas and Coke Company he has 
been compelled to disgorge. From Lawson 
the receiver has recovered $350,000, to 
pay which Lawson mortgaged his Boston 
town house. The receiver also recovered 
a small amount from Addicks, but you 
can’t draw blood from a stone. Addicks is 
only a memory in finance and politics. 

* * * * * * 


“ Amalgamated Copper has been re- 
sponsible for more hell than any other finan- 
cial thing since the world began.’’—THomas 
W. Lawson. 


The root of all the evil in modern 
high finance is this: 

You may buy a prop- 
erty—whether it be a 
copper mine, a steel plant, 
a street railway, a fleet 
of steamships, or what 
not—for $10,000,000 ; 
form. a stock company 
with $20,000,000 of secur- 
ities; trade the property 
for the securities; and 
then sell the securities to 
the public for $20,000,000. 
This is the modern easy 
road to wealth. 

From his early days 
in State Street, Lawson 
dreamed of making a great 
fortune in this way. 








JAMES R. KE&NE, 
Who Sold $22,500,000 of Amal- 
gamated for Rogers’s Pool 


For over a quarter of a century 
James R. Keene has amazed Wall 
Street by his infinite strategy and 
daring. Time and again Wall Street 
has stood by with blanched face 
and frozen heart while Jim Keene 
has launched his thunderbolts and 
touched off his hidden mines. Keene 


keeps no press agent to flaunt his 
kindly acts, but from the noble 
things I know he has done, and the 


things others with whom I am per- 
sonally acquainted know he has done 
—men, women, and children saved 
from misery, pain, and death, at the 
risk of ruin to himself—I’ll warrant 


the celestial scroll shows to his rec- 
ord as many deeds of mercy and 
noble daring as are credited to any 


soldier or philanthropist who has 
achieved worldly fame in recent 
years.—Mr. Lawson, in “* Frenzied 
Finance.” 





panies had been organized 
to take over all the Bos- 
ton companies, Lawson 
again jumped into the 
fray, threatening to “ bust 
the game” if he was n’t 
let in. Rogers sent ‘for 
Lawson. 

‘*Lawson,’’ said 
Rogers, ““we have de- 
cided to pay you any 
price you say is fair.” 

“T want a million 


Who Held the Purse Strings in 
the Amalgamated Flotation 


When I read in my Bible that God 
made man in his own image and like- 
ness, I find myself picturing a cer- 
tain type of individual—a solid, sub- 
stantial, sturdy gentleman, with the 
broad shoulders and strong frame of 
an Englishman, and a cautious, 
kindly expression of face. -A man of 
few, very few words and most excel- 
lent judgment—rather brotherly than 
friendly, clean of mind ‘and ‘body: 
and if I have not given you the im- 
pression of a good, wholesome man 
in the image of his God, I-have done 
William Rockefelier a greater wrong 
than an honest man can do another. 
— Mr. Lawson, in “ Frenzied 
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HENRY H. ROGERS, 


Who Made Lawson's Copper 
Dream a $155,000,000 Reality 


Away from the intoxicating spell 
of dollar-making this remarkable 
man is one of the most charming be- 
ings I haveever encountered, a man 
whom any man or woman would be 
proud to have for a brother; a man 
whom any mother or father would 
give thanks for as a son; a man 
whom any woman would be happy 
to know as her husband, and a man 
whom any boy or girl would rejoice 
to call father. Once he passes un- 
der the baleful influence of “The 
Machine,” however, he becomes a 
relentless, ravenous creature, pitiless 
as a shark, knowing no law of God 
or man in the execution of his pur- 
pose. Between him and coveted 
dollars may come no kindly, humane 
influences—all are thrust aside, their 
claims disregarded, in ministering to 
this strange, cannibalistic money- 
hunger, which, in truth, grows by 
what it feeds on.—Mr. Lawson, in 
“ Frenzied Finance.” 





The opportunity came in the great 
copper boom of 1896-1901. 
the home of copper promotions. 


Boston for years had been 
New England capital 


had opened up the wonderful mines of the Lake country, 
and solid fortunes had been made by Boston financiers in 


this development. 


In Wall Street the stock speculation 


was in railroads, in Boston it was in copper mines. Jaw- 
son began speculating in Coppers when the industry was 


in its infancy, and when 
the great boom began in 
’96, Lawson, quick to seize 
a speculative opportunity, 
plunged into Coppers. 
This was in the midst of 
the Bay State Gas war, 
after Lawson had met 


for myself and _ satisfac- 


Pienane.” 
tion for Bay State stock- aaah 


Rogers. 





holders,” was Lawson’s 
reply. 

And on that basis the agreement 
was made, although Lawson never got his 
million and his stockholders never got 
satisfaction. Lawson later on sued the 
bankers in charge of the reorganization 
for an accounting. 

These bankers, in answer to his 
suit, said: 

“Lawson had been. engaged in at- 
tacking the New England Gas and Coke 
Company in the public press and by 
pamphlets and circulars printed by him. 
The statements published by Lawson, 
whether true or false, were calculated to 
injure the New England Gas and Coke 
Company and its securities, and if Law- 
son had continued to publish them it 


would have been difficult, if not impossible, to reorganize the New Eng- 
land Gas and Coke Company upon any basis which would have yielded 
to the creditors and stockholders of that company what they were en- 


titled to receive.” 


The bankers made an agreement with Rogers¢that 


“if Lawson would do nothing to oppose the New England Gas and Coke 
reorganization, would not speculate in its securities, and keep his hands 
off in every way, they would pay Rogers ten per cent. of any net profits” 


for Lawson’s benefit. 
$93,000 from Rogers. 


Instead of $1,000,000 Lawson received only 


-made’ a. snug profit. 


Lawson’s first big 
copper speculation was in 
“ Butte and Boston,”’ one 
of the Montana mines, and it was in this 
speculation that Amalgamated was born. 
“Butte and Boston” stock was selling 
around $25 when Lawson discovered that 
the insiders were unloading. So Lawson 
followed suit. The stock was smashed to 
$2, the stock went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver, and in the reorganization the stock 
was assessed $10 a share. Lawson, by 
selling the stock short in the 20’s and be- 
low, and» then buying it back below $5, 
He delved around 
and discovered that the property was 
really valuable and ought to be worth 
much more. The great copper boom was 
just starting to move. So Lawson took 
his bear profits and turned bull. He 
bought all the cheap stock offered, paid 
the assessment on it, and opened a public 
bull campaign. He accumulated 46,000 
shares, nearly one fourth the capital stock, 
at a cost of about $600,000. [This same 
stock was sold to the public by Rogers 
and Lawson, through the Amalgamated 
Copper Company, for $4,600,000, and is 

(Continued on page 105} 





J. EDWARD O'SULLIVAN 
ADDICKS, 


Who Fought Standard Oil in the 
Boston Gas War 


This financial guerrilla was J. Ed- 
ward O'Sullivan Addicks, votary of 
rotten finance, perpetual candidate 
for the United States Senate, whole- 
sale debaucher of American citizen- 
ship, and all-around corrupter of 
men—J. Edward O'Sullivan Ad- 
dicks, a corporation political trick- 
ster, who has done more to hold up 
American laws, American elective 
franchises, and American corpora- 
tions to the scorn of the civilized 
world than any man of this or 
any previous age. Here we have 
a man without a heart, without a 
soul, and, I believe, absolutely with- 
out conscience—the type of man 
who even his associates feel is likely 
to bring in after their deaths queer 
bills against their estates as an offset 
for what he owes them.—M/r. Law- 
son, in“ Frenzied Finance.” 
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“© You ‘ll marry her, I say! 


HOW IT HAPPENED 


ietamton tint: Oy Sete EMERSON BROWNE ‘Sca' ‘me den ey 





a re married.” 
cle, the Columbus Circle, e 
isthmus of Panamama, and I dom Illustrated by M. L. Blumenthal a 
Soe Nee d i you or any other young know- 
' June somethingth. it-all 1” 

DEAR BIL! In your letter forwarded from he howled. ‘You'll marry ’r | ‘ll know the “If that’s the case,” I returned, “‘ it seems 
the Madison Square Branch of the General reason why!” to me that the only logical thing for her to do 
Post Office at 5 a.m. (and I am too polite to “ But,” I objected, ‘I’ve nevereven so much is to stay single—for otherwise she would be 
ask why), you request a detailed account of the as seen her!” forced into a mésalliance ; and you would n’t be 
true inwardness of what has happened. In the “What difference does that make?” he so ‘unkind as to want that to happen, would 
words of the poet, that so aptly your” 
apply to present exigencies, it’s a Uncle Jared put his right elbow 
long story, Bill. But here you in his butter, and, resting his whis- 


kers in a totally inadequate palm, 


are; and if it cause you to miss 
eyed me with marked disfavor. 


rnoon nap, don’t blame 


me “You think you ’re smart, don’t 
Of course you know the start- you?” he demanded caustically. 
off—how, on my happy return I shook my head, deprecatingly. 
from the halls of learning, bearing “Merely blessed with a_ logical 
under one arm a sheepskin diploma mind,” I replied modestly. 
with a cash valuation of $2.11, but “Well,” he went on savagely, 
representing an actual outlay of “T’ll tell you one thing right here 
eleven thousand, and in my head and now: I ’ll hold every cent of 
a rare assortment of classical mis- your money until you marry the 
information, Uncle Jared sprung girl I’ve picked out for you; and 
on me the fact that he had it all by the terms of the will, I can do 
framed up to skid me down the this; and you know it.” 
red-carpeted ways and into the I nodded sadly, for he spoke 
Sea of Matrimony, ker-plop and sooth ; for, as you know, the doc- 
nstant ument that left me my roll, alas 
lt was at dinner when we were and alackaday, decreed that Uncle 
seated discussing the viands and Jared should maintain his guar- 
cussing the new chéf. Not unnat- dianship of me, until such a time 
urally | ventured a mild and gen- as he should decide that I had 
tlemanly protest against any such attained years of discretion and 
Old World proposition. But Uncle was, therefore, capable of assuming 
jared waggled his whiskers wildly the white man’s bundle. 
and brought his fist down upon My roll is n’t so plethoric. In 
the table so hard that his coffee did fact I much misdoubt me if a 
a high dive off onto the floor while broad-minded gent, like John D. 
the china and silver gave a most or Pierpont, would even bother to 





realistic representation of Beef- stop and pick it up, if he should see 

steak lohn’s y evening. : * i i i i 

nip hi ~—s busy air ogee a “A shark bit me on the left shin "8 a es lying in the street, 
“You ’ll marry her, I say! while on his way down to the 
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sheep corral. Still, it looked big to 
me; and ever since I had first capered 
into the quadrangle, it had been beck- 
oning to me and seductively whisper- 
ing anent what good times It and | 
would have, when I should have left 
the shades of knowledge and near- 
knowledge to go over to Monte Carlo 
and watch the wheels go ’round. 

All those long, long years, while | 
was doing Pearys around the free 
lunch district, and finding out how to 
sleep at chapel, without letting the 
services disturb me, and conning the 
Latin poets and the American profes- 
sors, and accumulating other priceless 
knowledge to use in after life, I had 
been feasting in anticipation of sending 
the effete civilizations of the Old World 
into nervous prostration and planning 
to broaden myself in Europe. 

And here I was up against this ! 

Can you not imagine, then, how for 
one tense, turgid moment | gazed at 
Uncle Jared scathingly? Then, slowly, 
I rose from my chair and, placing my 
right hand on my left clavicle, I pre- 
































“I would have been all right had I been twins” 





1’d get a chill and resolve that the 
only thing for it was to marry. But 
then, when I ’d think about marrying, 
1’d get another chill and immediately 
decide in favor of labor. Oh, it was 
awful! I was backed up against the 
proposition of matrimony and misery, 
against liberty and death so tight | 
could n’t shake a hock. 

I began to think about the girl and 
to wonder what she was and how she 
looked. It seemed to me that, know- 
ing me as she didn’t, the lady of my 
unwitting choice was taking a mighty 
long chance; and | adduced from her 
apparent willingness to grab anything 
that was handed out to her that, as 
far as she was concerned, the bell had 
rung and she was trying her hardest 
to get under the wire before the crowd 
went home. At least, it seemed reason- 
able to suppose that she was n’t in 
sufficient demand to be listed on the 
Exchange; and you can bet that, with 
the proud and lofty purposes that | 
had mapped out for myself, in this 
weepsome vale of tears that men call 
life, | was n’t going to be ankle-ironed 


At length he ripped the little slip of and hobbled right at the get-away. 
paper from the book and tossed it across I shivered. Nay! Nay! Not on your life! 
the table to me. The lady who would win my blushing hand 
‘“‘There’s two hundred,” he announced. must be one with a waiting list and a demand 
‘“‘ Take that, and two weeks, to thinkit over. that every applicant be bitten, rung on the 
At the end of that time, and that money, counter, and put through the acid test. The 
you can either tell me that you are ready belle of the ball or nothing for me, forsooth ! 
to marry in accordance with my wishes or And what made it all the more suspicious was 
you can amuse yourself for a while putting that she had enough money to bulge a bank. 
advertisements in the situation wanted col- It sure looked bad! With her exchequer, were 
umns. Now get out.” she even of the pleasing aspect of a cantaloupe 
And what could | do but get? melon, it seemed a logical assumption that she 
That night I accordeon-plaited myself into an could have her choice of any number of decayed 
pared to do a Patrick Henry that Would make — upper berth, bound south, and alternately cogi- dukes and effete earls to say nothing of a couple 
the original P. H. look like one of the infant tated ways and means, and excavated cinders of million ordinary individuals. And here she 
class masticating “Mary Had a Little Lamb.” from my sleepless orbs. was, in a diving bell, going down eighty-seven 
“Uncle Jared,” I said severely, “never, in a Whenever Id think about going to work, thousand fathoms after me! 
moment of wildest im- 











aginations, could | have 
conceived that in this, 
the nineteenth—I mean 
the twentieth—century, 
in a civilized land where 
all men are free and—”’ 

“Dry up,” interrupt- 
ed Uncle Jared, rudely, 
“and listen to me.” 

Seeing upon what an 
arid waste of unappre- 
ciation I was so near to 
having wasted the form- 
ing flowers of my elo- 
quence, I dried. 

Uncle Jared took his 
cheque book and foun- 
tain pen from his waist- 
coat pocket and for a 
moment was busy in the 
way that best becomes 
him. 





“*Cheer up; why did n't you come to see me?’” 





The more | consid- 
ered, the worse it looked. 
It was not a lemon; it 
was a whole grove of 
‘em; and I threw in the 
reverse and backed up 
so hard that I had the 
whole berth full of dust. 
And then I went back to 
work again. And soon 
through the awful night; 
and when, next day, we 
reached Asheville, N. C., 
both alternatives were 
running a close race for 
last place with no win- 
ner in sight. 

Asheville is a lovely 
spot, noted principally 
for its rarified air and 
its petrified railroads. It 
imports tourists and 
other marks and exports 
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souvenir post cards. Its main, and only in- 
dustry is taking money away from people. 

| stayed in Asheville several hours ; it took 
the train that long to get in motion. Then | 
hied me away to the mountain fastnesses for 
further cerebration ; for there ’s no better place 
than this same N. C. for such purposes. It’s 
so quiet there that when one changes one’s 
mind, it makes a loud rustle and it’s a noisy 
day when you can’t hear a fly wink on the next 
mountain. And there the Inspiration found me 
out 

| was camping out in a bosky nook, eating 
quail sandwiches that I had compiled out of 
unequal portions of feathérs and ashes, and 
wondering what a real meal would taste like. 
It was a wild and rocky retreat, full of that 
omnipotent mysteriousness of nothingness, and | 
got to thinking of robbers .and bandits and, 
finally, of kidnapers. And it was just at this 
junction that the aforementioned Inspiration 
hit me ker-swat. 

\nd it was: Why shouldn't I kidnap myself 
and bide myself away in some impenetrable glen 
and there wait until Uncle Jared should shell out a 
liberal ransom.? 

lt struck me hard as being an excellent and 
perfecily feasible plan. He would pay it out of 
my own money, of course; but my own money 
was all | was trying to get, anyhow. 

But then the still, small voice of Conscience 
butted in 

He iS 


testingly 


a lonely old man,” it piped up, pro- 
“You will cause him fear and pain 
and anxiety. You should not do it.” 
| turned upon Conscience severely. 
But look at the fear and pain and anxiety 
he’s planning to hand me!” I cried. ‘“‘ Why, 
he’s going to make me get married!” 


THE BE 


TH winter hunt was over. 
thawed rapidly under the soft south breezes. The 
frozen lakes and rivers trembled, crackled, and creaked 
sly from the under-pressure of the rising water. 
river, in a log cabin, lived Indian Sheebago, 
his squaw, and his son Tak-wa. Unable to venture 
forth on account of the treacherous ice, Sheebago, with 
his crooked knife, deftly manufactured paddles and 
new wooden ribs for the canoes. Malee, the squaw, 
helped to smear the seams of the birch-bark, with boil- 
ing spruce gum; and, twice each day, she carried from 
the adjacent forest bark buckets full of sweet sap 
which had dripped from the tapped birch trees. Tak- 
wa, tired of the monotony of life in camp, took long 
tramps through the forest in quest of partridges. 
Coming to a streamlet one day, where the snow still 
lay in patches along the shore, he was about to ford it 
when suddenly he saw a huge footprint deeply sunken 
into the snow. Surprised, he stared at the track. 
Two feet further he espied another one. He scrutinized 
the shores, and gave ear awhile. Nothing moved. 
Save for the rattling of the branches overhead, he 
heard no sound. He knelt on one knee, and felt the 
track 

“Dem very fresh,” he murmured wistfully. 

In the wild, there is a resilient instinct that predomi- 
nates over all thoughts of fear when impending danger 
his feeling comes to a hunter, especially 
when prompted by an insatiable lust to kill. _ Fora 
moment Tak-wa remained squatted, thinking and de- 
bating with himself. Then he deliberately unsheathed 
his muzzle-loader. He opened his ammunition sack, 
drew forth a leaden pellet—the size of a cranberry— 
ind put it into his mouth. He uncorked his powder 
horn and poured some of the black glistening grains 
into the barrel. Ramming the charge home with a wad 
spat the bullet on top and again rammed 
down another piece of moss. This dene he followed, 
ind with a watchful eye, the track extending 
up stream along the shore, but had not gone far when 
the tracks suddenly ceased. Bewildered, the Indian 
ibout him and close by he descried a fallen 
evergreen tree, a bit scratched and a bit decorticated, 
spanning the streamlet. Immediately Tak-wa divined. 

‘“Ugh! He smart,” he muttered. With much dif- 
ficulty the young Indian succeeded in straddling across 
the log; and on the other bank, he found the tracks, 
which still led up stream. 

Cautiously feeling his way, with his moccasined feet, 
lest he should tread on a twig and acquaint the quarry 
of his oncoming, Tak-wa followed the tracks. He 


In the forests the snow 


is nigh 


of moss he 


gingel 


looked 


. 
Conscience maintained a discreet silence. 
“Uncle Jared,” I went on, “is clearly in the 
wrong. It is patently the right of every man to 


-choose for himself the one who shall quadruple 


his liabilities and disseminate his assets.” 

“True. Too true,’’. admitted~ Conscience, 
sadly. It was licked. And I had my will. 

I started my project by taking a sheet of 
paper that codfish and kerosene had come in and 
inditing to Uncle Jared upon this a chaste 
epistle, using as ink the life fluid of a defunct 
quail and writing with my left hand, thereby to 
impart the appearance of unlettered savagery. 

The letter was as this: 
dere Sur yore ward is In Our haNs send Us Twenty 
Thousand dolars to once or we will kill him 


yores trooly 
The Gang 


leve the monny at the Foot of the Blasted pine at 


‘Geers X Roads on the evning of The 20 


Ps enny atemp to find out Who we Is or aNy trech- 
ery will Reesult in the Instant deth of yore ward. We 
mene it! !!! 

I assessed myself at twenty thousand because 
I thought that that was the largest amount that 
Uncle Jared would give up without too much of 
a struggle; and because | figured out that that 
was just about what I would need to give my- 
self, and incidentally Europe, a little treat. 

In company with this bloodthirsty demand, | 
sent a letter written in my own hand, in pencil, 
telling how I had been captured by the gang 
while out hunting, and expatiating on what a 
ferocious organization it was, numbering more 
than a score of bloodthirsty villains who would 
slit a throat with the graceful imsouciance of 
Standard Oil slaughtering a competitor. | 
added that probably if my first appeal were not 
heeded, the second would be accompanied by a 
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couple of ears and a few fingers to show that 
their demand® were sincere; and that if my 
notes should go to protest, | would doubtless go 
along with them. 

* Really, | got so worked up over the horror of 
the situation that I almost cried. 1 could pic- 
ture myself the tortured cynosure of that blood- 
thirsty gathering, and could see the baleful 
brutes playing at jackstones with my knuckle 
joints. I don’t suppose | got to sleep that night 
for hours. 

On my way back from mailing the letter in a 
rural free delivery box, | had a bunch of acci- 
dents that, as they militated against me in what 
transpired, it were well to relate. The main one 
was that, as I was crossing a swift mountain 
stream, wading breast high, with my clothes 
loaded in a neat bundle and held high above my 
head, a shark bit me in the left shin; and, in an 
effort to avoid his ravenous jaws, | stepped into 
a hole. 

| got away from the shark: but my raiment 
got away from me. And there was I, clad only 
in my glowing epidermis and a budding black 
eye, forty miles from a sartorial emporium. 

But luck was mine; for as | stood there doing 
a Venus at Nature’s Mirror in an effort to find 
my lost habiliments, I chanced to see, a little 
down stream, an adolescent native steeping him- 
self in a pool formed by a bend of the stream, 
His hose and doublet, likewise his overalls, lay 
upon the bank a rod or so distant. 

I stole softly and iridescently toward them. 
The juvenile was doing an imitation of a flatfish 
and did not see me; and I got away with his 
garb, hat and all; ‘for,’ | reasoned, “he is 
doubtless not far from home and pants. I am. 
It is but right, therefore, that | avail myself of 

[Concluded on pages 103 and 104] 


R AND THE BOMB 


By LOUIS AUGUSTIN 


soon caught sight of a clearing in the woods before 
him, and, tiptoeing to investigate, he came upon a little 
pond, whose shore was jagged by big boulders. 
Stealthily, Tak-wa moved forward, but the next instant 
he dodged behind a tree. Near the edge of the pond, 
was a big black bear, basking ina sunny spot. Cocking 
his gun, Tak-wa quickly thrust the muzzle through the 
branches. No, the range was too long. Very slowly 
he crawled a few feet nearer to the bear. Then he 
shouldered his gun and aimed. Unexpectedly a flock 
of wild fowl, emitting clamorous sounds, trailed over- 
head. This disturbed Tak-wa and roused the bear. 
With a sonorous growl the beast assumed a sitting 





Watch Yourself Go By 


By STRICKLAND W. GILLILAN 


UST stand aside and watch yourself go by; 
Think of yourself as ‘‘he,’’ instead of ‘‘I.”’ 

Note, closely as in other men you note, 
The bag-kneed trousers and the seedy coat. 
Pick flaws; find fault; forget the man is you, 
And strive to make your estimate ring true. 
Confront yourself and look you in the eye— 
Just stand aside and watch yourself go by. 


Interpret all your motives just as though 

You looked on one whose aims you did not know. 
Let undisguised contempt surge through you when 
You see you shirk, O commonest of men ! 
Despise your cowardice; condemn whate’er 

You note of falseness in you anywhere. 

Defend not one defect that shames your eye— 
Just stand aside and watch yourself go by. 


And then, with eyes unveiled to what you loathe— 
To sins that with sweet charity you'd clothe— 
Back to your self-walled tenement you'll go 
With tolerance for all who dwell below. 

The faults of others then will dwarf and shrink, 
Love's chain grow stronger by one mighty link— 
When you, with ‘‘he"’ as substitute for ‘‘I,’’ 
Have stood aside and watched yourself go by. 











posture, and lifting his snout sniffed at the receding 
wild geese. Tak-wa, his finger on the trigger, watched 
his chance. It soon came. Bang! thundered the re- 
port. The bear leaped, turned a complete sumersault, 
and rolled toward a sapling. Savagely he whirled upon 
it and, growling furiously, started to chew it to pieces, 
when suddenly he saw Tak-wa. In atrice he veered 
about and rushed toward the excited Indian. There 
was no time to reload. Tak-wa, dropping his gun, 
instantly sought cover behind a huge, perpendicular 
boulder. The bear, only slightly wounded in the 
shoulder, rose on his hind legs, and, growling, shambled 
in pursuit. Tak-wa noticing the determination of his 
foe, luckily, scaled the boulder just in time. The beast 
tried several times to creep up. But each time he 
launched his three hundred and more pounds up the 
boulder he slipped back. This was very humiliating, 
and it increased the bear’s rage. But finally, growling 
a reluctant submission to the rock, he sat on his 
haunches and, with fearful promises of deeds to be 
done, which he conveyed by repeatedly snapping his 
teeth together with a metallic clip, he looked up at the 
dismayed Indian. 

Many minutes passed; and still the squatted bear 
evinced no eagerness to call it square. Nordid Tak-wa 
insinuate. any willingness to capitulate, under any 
consideration. 

The golden sun, shining warmly, glided lower in the 
horizon. The forest, which had been full of sunshine 
and shadows, was now gradually changing into a purple 
color. Tak-wa, appalled by the approaching dusk, 
thought hard to invent a way to get out of this predic- 
ament. ‘‘If I only had my gun,” he had reiterated 
mentally. Suddenly an idea flashed through his mind. 
He was elated. ‘‘Ha! by gosh, me fix you, me fix 
you,” he ejaculated gleefully at the bear. As a reply 
the animal growled back. 

Above all the scent of danger that a bear dreads most 
is—smoke. Tak-wa mixed some powder and shots in 
his handkerchief. Then he tied the whole together 
and, having used a piece of moss for a fuse, he lit it 
and threw the ‘‘infernal bomb” toward the bear. In- 
stead of retreating from this ill-smelling cloth, the bear 
caught it between his fore paws with a smack. The 
impact, forced the fuse down, ignited the powder, and 
the ‘‘bomb” exploded almost under the beast’s nose. 
Half blinded and frightfully scared, the animal, forget- 
ting everything, crashed away through the woods, 
crying piteously as he went. Feeling safe, Tak-wa 


crawled down, and after having reloaded his gun. 
hastened home, chuckling. 
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A Pack Train of Camels Stopping for Water on the Chinese Plains 





nN her development China is dependent on 
the adoption of western ideas and is in- 
fluenced by the example set by western ts 
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Part V. Sowing the Wind in China—Shanghai 


EDITORS’ NOTE. — In this installment Mr. Merwin paints in all its 
kaleidoscopic colors the polyal lot foreign city of Shanghai,—that paradise 
and the 





civilization. This modernizing influence is 
strongest at the point where the’ westerner 
meets the Chinaman, where the two civiliza- 
tions come into direct contact. At Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Hankow, Hongkong, and the other 
ports there are some thirty to forty thou- 
sand Europeans, Englishmen, and Americans. 
They build splendid buildings and lay good 
pavements. They bring with them the best 
liquors. The life they live gives about as 
accurate an impression of western civilization—of what the western 
nations stand for—as the great majority of the Chinese (a most observ- 
ing race) are ever likely to receive. We have examined into China’s 
sincerity, now let us examine into the honesty of purpose of the foreign 
“concessions” and “settlements” which fringe the China Coast. If 
these communities are representing our civilization out there, it seems 
fair to ask whether they are representing it well; for if they are mis- 
representing us, if they are contributing to the sort of international 
misunderstanding which breeds trouble, we may as well know about it. 

When, in the course of her gropings and strugglings toward civili- 
zation, China turns for enlightenment to the great, successful nations 
of Europe and America, what does she see? Well, for one thing, she 
sees Shanghai. 

Shanghai has been called the Paris of the ex- 
treme East. It is the paradise of the adventurer 
and the adventuress, of the gambler, the beach 
comber, and the long-chance promoter. Midway of 
the China Coast, at the mouth of the mighty 
Yangtse River, it is the principal port of entrance 
into China. From England, Germany, France, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, the United States, and Canada comes 
an endless column of steamships to Shanghai. To 
Hongkong, Saigon, Bangkok, Singapore, Chefoo, 
Tientsin, and the uppermost ports of the Yangtse, 
1,250 miles inland, go endless columns of steamships 
from Shanghai. And of the travelers on these 
ships nearly all have, or expect to have, or have 
had, business or pleasure at Shanghai. 


The Most Cosmopolitan City 


It is the most truly cosmopolitan city in the 
world; for Paris, after all, is mainly French; Lon- 
don, after all, is mainly English; New York, after 
all, is mainly American. Shanghai has its French 
hotels, its imposing German Club, its English Coun- 
try Club, its race track, its Russian Bank, its 
Japanese mercantile houses, its American post 
office. It is ruled by a council of Englishmen, 
Germans, and Americans. It is policed by English 
bobbies, Irishmen, Sikhs from India, and Chinamen. 
On the Bubbling Well Road, of a sunny spring 
afternoon, where the latest thing in motor cars 
weaves through the line of smart carriages, you may 
see Spaniard elbowing Filipino, Portuguese jostling 


of the gambler, the beach comber, 
and the long-chance promoter,—and shows how it is steadily contributing 
to the sort of international misunderstanding which breeds trouble ; how 
the “‘ International Settlement,” or foreign city, actually squeezed a profit 
out of the enforcement by the Chinese of the 

Next month he will take up Hongkong and Tientsin, thus dealing in 
turn with each of the three principal points of contact between the Chinese 
and western civilizations. The three ports exert a direct and result- 
breeding influence on two hundred million Chinese minds. That this 
influence is not good need hardly be said. When, in the course of her grop- 
irgs and strugglings toward civilization, China turns for enlightenment to 
Europe and America, what does she see? For one thing, she sees—Shanghai 





Opium pills for children, flavorea with spices, 
are manufactured in the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment opium factories and sold practically with- 
outrestriction. In defense of this policy, British 
officials have said: “‘ The revenue derived from 
opium is indispensable to the carrying on of the 
government with efficiency.” 


Parsee, Austrian chatting with Bavarian; 
and they all talk, gamble, drink, and buy in 
pidgin English. 

This settlement of fifteen thousand 
Europeans, living apart from that public 
opinion which compels the maintenance of a 
social standard in every European country, 
and indifferent to that local public opinion 
which keeps up a certain curious standard 
among the Chinese themselves, seems to have 
practically no standard at all. The problem 
of every decent American or Englishman who 
finds himself established in business is whether 
he dare bring his wife and family and introduce them into circles so de- 
graded that families disintegrate and children grow up under dishearten- 
ing influences. The heavy drinking of the China Coast ports is proverbial, 
yet the drinking seems little more than an incident in a city where the 
social atmosphere is tainted and altogether unwholesome. 


new opium prohibition. 


Breeding an Occidental Atmosphere 


I stood one night in the barroom of one of the big hotels. It was 
one o'clock in the morning, and nearly every one of the dozen white 
men in the room was more or less drunk. They were roaring out maud- 
lin songs, and shouting incoherent cries. Two men, well-dressed gentle- 
men, were on the floor. And behind the bar, yawning, waiting for an 
opportunity to close up and go to sleep, stood two 
Chinese men and one boy. They were neat, re- 
spectful, and perfectly sober. Their almond eyes 
flitted about the room, taking in every detail of 
that beastly scene. It would be impossible to say 
what they were thinking, but | observed that they 
did not smile as a Chinaman usually does. Per- 
haps, to the reader who does not know the China 
Coast, it seems unfair to cite this case as an ex- 
ample of the active influence of our civilization in 
China. I will not do so. I will merely ask if you 
could ever hope to make those three young China- 
men believe that our civilization is superior to theirs. 

Where such a low moral tone prevails, in a 
self-governing community, it is bound to limit the 
perception and the power of the government of 
that community. Let any observing visitor ac- 
quaint himself with Shanghai and its social and 
moral standards (which will not be difficult, for 
these will be thrust upon him soon after his arrival) 
and he will soon see for himself that the residents 
of Shanghai, while they freely and hotly criticize 
their council, never accuse it of priggishness or of 
moral restraint. This is enough to show that the . 
council makes no effort to oppose the prevailing 
sentiment. The gambling business attains, in 
Shanghai, to the altitude of a considerable industry. 
During the race weeks, spring and fall, the vacant 
Idts near the race track are rented at high rates by 
those gamblers of all nations who have no regular 
quarters, and the games go on merrily in the open 
air, within full view of the crowds in the road. 
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Now seven of the nine members of the council are’ Englishmen. English 
ideas are supposed to prevail. in the Settlement, feebly seconded by Ger- 
man and American. And the laws under which Shanghai is theoretically 
voverned forbid gambling. 

\ll the lower forms of organized vice combine to form a large and 
highly profitable branch of Shanghai’s commerce. Partly. because of the 
willingness of the locally stronger nations to shoulder off the responsi- 
bility for a disgraceful state of things, and partly because of the number 
of adventurous and unprincipled Americans who have drained off to the 
China Coast, America has had to endure more than her share of the 
blame for this condition. For years every degraded woman who could 
speak the language has called herself an “American girl” ; until the 
term, which at home arouses a natural pride, has grown so unpleasant 
that decent Americans have chafed under the insult. To-day it is best 
not to use the phrase “ American girl’’ on the China Coast. 


Setting a Bad Example 


Of the other and less vicious sorts of. adventurers who turn up like 
bad pennies at Shanghai, the beach comber is easily the most picturesque. 
Many writers, notably Robert Louis Stevenson, have employed him as a 
character in fiction. The majority of the beach combers probably are or 
have been seafaring men. Next in numerical order, probably come the 
discharged soldiers and the deserters. It takes either a certain amount 
of money or a certain amount of ability for any unattached American or 
European to get out to the China Coast, and an equal amount for him to 
get back. Therefore the stranded soldiers and sailors, brought out there 
at the cost of nation or shipowner, beating their way from port to port, 
drinking, gambling, starving, ready for any dubious enterprise that 
promises quick returns on a small investment, are a sorry lot. The 
sharps, swindlers, and shadowy promoters, on the other hand, are men 
necessarily possessed either of money or wit sufficient to get them out to 
China, and not unnaturally they represent the higher grades of their 
various crafts. From Peking to Hongkong, the coast is infested with 
these gentlemanly rascals, each with impressive garments and a convinc- 
ing story. Josiah Flynt once wrote a tale of some enthusiastic young 
promoters who undertook, at a considerable outlay in capital and in 
personal risk, to sell a steam calliope to the Grand Lama of Tibet. 
\fter a brief acquaintance with the diverse and ingenious schemes that 
sprout, flower, and go to seed on the China Coast, this tale seems not 
nearly so improbable as it perhaps sounds to the casual reader. 

Other, and more recent, types of adventurers are the stranded free- 
lance journalist and camp followers who were lured eastward by the 
prospect of pickings along the trails of the Japanese and Russian armies 
during the late war, and who later found themselves unable to get back 
home. In 1906 Consul General Rodgers, of Shanghai, reported as follows 
on the subject of unscrupulous Americans who have been imposing on 
the Chinese to the detriment of American trade: 

There are many things which can be given as current reasons for retarding 
\merican trade in the Orient. The advent of a class of Americans like those who 
came from Manila after a brief experience there, and those who tried their fortunes 
in connection with the events of the Russo-Japanese War, has done a great deal to 
injure the American name and reputation with the Chinese. This class, usually 
indigent, has, by reason of imposition upon the Chinese, destroyed to some extent 
1 confidence which has existed for many years and which had borne good fruit. 
There are good reasons for saying that every American firm which contemplates 
sending a representative to China should be very certain of his character, and, other 
things being equal, should choose the quiet, orderly person rather than the reverse 
type, in spite of the current opinion that such are indicated for the Orient. 


And China Looks and Sees—Shanghai 


lf Shanghai is the sort of a place that it would here appear to 
be, if it sets a vicious example in its government, in its business practice, 
and in the character of many of its inhabitants, the fact would seem to 
indicate that it is most decidedly misrepresenting out there the sort of 
civilization that we, Europeans as well as Americans, have always sup- 
posed that we stood for. It would appear that the Chinese, at the point 
of contact with our civilization, are getting a false impression of us. It 
would be easy to dismiss as remote and unimportant the vicious example 
set by a group of adventurers and promoters on the China Coast; but 
unfortunately this little group is the most important single contributing 
factor in the exceedingly delicate matter of the rapidly developing rela- 
tions between China and the great Christian nations. 

The influence of the Shanghai example on China is real.and positive. 
Geographically, Shanghai commands the trade of the middle coast, the 
immense Yangtse Valley, and the Grand Canal. Every night a big river 
steamer leaves for Hankow and the intermediate river ports. Every day 
a big river steamer comes in from the same cities. Trading junks and 
small steamers innumerable ply between the river and coast. ports and 
Shanghai. Chinese merchants come from hundreds of miles around to 
trade with the foreigners or with the native “compradores”’ attached to 
foreign houses. On their return to their various interior cities or villages 
these traders spread tales of the foreign devils who inhabit the-great city 
near the sea. Foreign merchants, traveling salesmen, engineers, and 


insurance agents travel up and down the great river, up and down the 
coast; they penetrate, by steamer, railroad, mule litter, or cart, into the 
interior cities of the great provinces, leaving everywhere on plastic minds 
distinct and ineffaceable impressions of their manners, business methods, 
and morals. 

In the foreign settlement of Shanghai, and apart from the population 
of the native city which adjoins it, there are, roughly, 450,000 Chinese 
who have chosen to dwell in the territory and under the laws of the 
white men. This population is not fixed, but fluctuates as the floating 
element comes and goes; and everywhere that this floating element 
travels when out of the city it leaves an impression—a story, a bit of 
gossip, an example of ‘the sharp-dealing, learned from the foreigner—of 
the manners, business methods, and morals of Shanghai. The native 
newspapers comment frankly on life and conditions in the great seaport, 
and their comments are reprinted in the papers of the interior. Shanghai 
exerts a direct and result-breeding influence on fifty to seventy-five 
million native minds, and an indirect influence on all China. How many 
scores of fair-minded, straight-forward merchants, how many thousands 
of scattered missionaries and teachers will it take, think you, to coun- 
teract that influence ? 

China, grappling with the problem of decay, fighting desperately 
against an evil which the most nearly Christian of the Christian nations 
has fastened on her, looks westward for enlightenment, and sees— 
Shanghai. And Shanghai—well Shanghai plays the races and the 
roulette wheel, and drinks, and forgets the sacred “gnificance of marriage 
and the economic importance of the home, and goes to the club, and 
except in casting up profits gives never a thought to that vast, muttering 
populace that waits—waits—for the day of the under dog to come. 


Getting Around an Issue 


Such was the condition of things when the Chinese war on opium 
began to assume effective proportions during the spring of 1906. Now, 
Shanghai—the “settlement,” that is—was in a peculiar, an unfortunate 
condition as regarded the anti-opium crusade. I have already printed, 
in an earlier article, the estimate of Robert E. Lewis, general secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A., at Shanghai, that there were, in 1906, nearly 22,000 
places in the international settlement, little and big, where opium could 
be purchased, more than 19,000 of which kept pipes, lamps, and divans 
on the premises for smokers. All of the dens which were openly con- 
ducted were paying a regular license fee to the municipal government, 
amounting last year to 98,000 Shanghai taels, or about $70,000 gold. 
It is against the law to permit women or children to enter the smoking 
dens, and a clause to this effect is printed on the license as a condition 
in granting it; yet when Captain Borisragon, the chief of police, was 
asked how many regular women inmates were in the dens, he replied, 
in writing, that there were at least 3,200 women so kept, and doubtless 
a great many more who did not appear on his records. When the tax 
and license department was asked why this clause was not enforced, the 
reply was made, without the slightest attempt at excuse or explanation, 
that when a license was issued to the keeper of an “opium brothel” the 
clause probibiting women inmates was erased. 

These curious facts combine to present an appearance familiar to 
one who has studied municipal protection of vice in this country. It is 
asking too much of human credulity to expect one to believe that this 
clause was regularly erased for nothing. But apart from what individ- 
ual graft there may have been in it, that $70,000 in revenue was an 
item not to be lightly given up by the hard-headed Municipal Council. 
And the amount of money put into circulation by the patrons of these 
dens was also an attractive item, as Shanghai sees things. The prevail- 
ing opinion among the foreigners of “‘ the settlement” was simply and 
flatly that the settlement could not afford to close the dens. The lead- 
ing English newspaper hastened to defend the sordid attitude of the 
Council by explaining that, as the licenses were issued for a year, they 
had no right to close the places, at least before the spring of 1908. 

Fearing a Riot 

The interesting and significant fact is that while this miserable 
condition of affairs was allowed to drag along in the International Settle- 
ment, where the white men rule, the Chinese native city, immediately 
adjoining, was strictly enforcing the anti-opium edicts. The Chinese 
authorities went about the enforcement in a thoroughly effective manner. 
The date set for the closing of the dens was May 22, 1907. There was 
some fear that the closing down might precipitate a riot, and accordingly 
the authorities took measures to keep the populace in hand. Chinese 
soldiers were placed on guard at the places where crowds would be most 
likely to gather, the dens were quietly closed, padlocked, and the 
shutters put up; and red signs, calling attention to the Imperial edict 
prohibiting opium, were pasted up on doors or shutters. It was quite 
evident that the proprietors of these dens took the enforcement most 
seriously. Some of them went immediately into other lines of business ; 


others made their places over into tea-houses. 
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So at Shanghai the Chinese warfare on the “foreign smoke” was 
waged earnestly and effectively in the native city. The Chinese authori- 


ties closed up the dens—permanently, it seems fair to believe. And the 
only result of their heroic action,—and it is an heroic action to suppress 
a prosperous and thoroughly established branch of commerce in any 
city,—the only result was that the opium business went over to the 
adjoining city of the foreigners, who gladly accepted it, and took the 
money which had formerly been spent in the native city. The foreigners 
live wholly outside of and above Chinese law. They have their own 
strips of land, their own courts, their own local government, all guaranteed 
to them by the treaties which China has, at one time or another, been 
forced to sign. When the Chinese first proposed to stamp out opium 
these foreigners laughed, and talked about the chronic insincerity of the 
Chinese Government. When the yellow men did stamp out opium in 
that native city a mile or so away, these foreigners said that it would 
not be fair to the holders of licenses to close down in the Settlement. 
As I have had occasion to say before, the Chinese are not fools. They 
grasped the significance of the situation, and spoke out frankly. The 
local mandarins protested to the Settlement council. The native news- 
papers called attention to it. And _all this clear insight into an extraor- 
dinary situation and the frank comment on it were communicated, by 
the routes and the means which I have described earlier in this article, 
to the fifty or seventy-five million Chinese who are directly influenced 
by conditions at Shanghai. Now, in the light of these facts, in the light 
of what they see and know, it is time to ask, and to ask with feeling— 
How can you hope to make those fifty to seventy-five million Chinamen 
believe that our civilization, with its science, and its whisky, and its 
keen grasp on “revenue,” and its contradictory and confusing teachings 
of Christianity, is superior to their civilization? And if they do not 
believe that our civilization is superior, how long do you suppose they 
will endure the treatment they receive from us? As time rolls on 
there will be more “ Boxer”’ uprisings in China, more crazy and dis- 
astrous protests against foreign domination and exploitation. When 
these troubles come, it will be well to recall that Shanghai,—not the 
individual inhabitants, but the government of that little ‘‘settlement”’ 
of foreigners which lies upon the west -ank of the Woosung River,— 
officially and for profit maintained its traffic in the drug that is China’s 
curse after the Chinese had stopped their own opium traffic. It will 
be well to recall it, because it is quite certain that the Chinese them; 
‘selves will not have forgotten it. 


No Helping Hand in Shanghai 
I have gone thus at length into the deplorable example which 
Shanghai, the most important foreign settlement in China, exhibits to the 
struggling, opium-ridden yellow men, because it is typical of the whole 
course of the foreigner in China. We shall have occasion next month to 
give further evidence in looking into the conditions of life and of the 
opium problem at Hongkong and Tientsin. It is of course peculiarly 
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1.—That the license be not transferable. 


2.—That on a breach of any of its conditions the licensé be subject to withdrawal or suspension by 


the Council, and the licensee be liable to prosecution. 
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4.—That no women or children be permitted to visit or frequent the house. 
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unfortunate that Shanghai, when the great opportunity came to extend 
a helping hand to China in the opium fight, should have failed, utterly, 
ignominiously. But the slightest acquaintance with the place is enough 
to make it plain that Shanghai, as it has been and still is, is not 
likely to extend a helping hand to anybody. The helping hand is not 
exactly what Shanghai stands for. It really stands for the domination 
of the great Yangtse Valley, for the exploitation of China, and incident- 
ally for a sort of snug harbor for criminals and degenerates. There can 
be no doubt that the fifty to seventy-five millions of Chinese who come 
directly within the radiating influence of Shanghai know this perfectly well. 
It is also quite likely that these and the few hundred other millions whé 
make up “the Middle Kingdom” know perfectly well, that the compli- 
cated commercial establishments of all the various foreign nations in 
China stand for similar principles. And they doubtless know further that 
the very important and very cynical gentlemen who represent the great 
and prosperous foreign powers at Peking, are there for no other 
purpose than diplomatically to put on the pressure whenever China 
chances to block a move or gain a piece in this sordid and unholy game 
of chess. So perhaps we had better give up, once and for all, any 
serious consideration of the charges made by certain foreign powers that 
China is insincere in her warfare on opium. Such charges and insinua- 
tions, coming from such sources, hardly command respect. 


Not a Healthy Basis for Commerce 


It is plain that this greedy exploitation, going’ so far as even to 
snatch a profit out of the opium struggle, is not a healthy basis of inter- 
course between great nations. If China were a Congo tribe, or a race of 
American Indians, this policy might pay commercially; for in that case 
it would be a matter for the Christian nations of simply killing off the 
Chinese or driving them off the land, and then of fighting among them- 
selves over the division of the spoils. But this policy, which succeeds 
against weak and numerically small nations, will hardly succeed in China. 
Driving four hundred million Chinese off the land would be a large order, 
a very different thing indeed from wiping out a tribe of “‘ Fuzzy Wuzzys” 
with machine guns. All of the military observers with whom | have 
talked in China show a tendency to grow thoughtful over the subject of 
China’s potential military strength. From the days of the T’ai Ping 
Rebellion and “ Chinese ” Gordon’s “‘ ever victorious’’ army, down to the 
review of 30,000 of Yuan Shi K’ai’s troops, with modern weapons and 
modern drill, in Honan Province in the summer of 1906, it has been plain 
that the Chinese make splendid soldiers when properly led. And yet it 
seems to have occurred to few white statesmen that the deepest interests 
of trade itself, sordid trade, demand that China be treated fairly and that 
the relations between China and the powers be establish.d on a basis 
that makes for mutual respect and for peace, rather than on a basis that 
makes for exploitation, outrage, massacre, warfare, “indemnity,” and 
smoldering hate. John Hay saw over the balance sheet, when he 

[Concluded on pages 108 and 109] 
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This is the form of license issued to keepers of opium dens by the Municipal Council of Shanghai (foreign settlement). Ass will be seen stated in clause 4, above, it is unlawful for women or 
children to be admitted into these dens. It is also flatly against the law of the Settlement for licenses to be issued to brothels. Yet, compounding the matter, these licenses are regularly issued 
to ‘opium brothels” by the corrupt municipality; and when so issued, “condition 4 is erased.” This brazen statement, as shown above in facsimile, is signed by the Overseer of Taxes 
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“As it is,” he repeated, “you can change it 
all back again to-night. It is not too late. You 
love me and I love you. Nothing else signifies. 
Oh, Miriam, come with me—you ’ve got to come 
with me.” He tried to gather her in his arms, 
but she fought him off. Her eyes glittered and 
her voice grew cold, for she knew suddenly that 
warmth was surging through her veins. 

“Jim,” she exclaimed curtly, “I have told 
you what I’m going to do! I’m going to 
marry Mulholland. It’s final. There ’s nothing 
else to say.” 

Pallister knew that it was so. Whether the 
girl were right or wrong, she had decided, once 
and for all. Nothing could shake her. Ten 
minutes later he was plunging down the front 
doorsteps, with the pressure of her last kiss still 
tingling on his lips. All that night he walked 
the streets, crushing in his hand the red rose 
that she had given him when he left. 

Back in the little two-story frame house, 
Miriam Peters had ascended to her mother. She 
laughed hysterically. “‘ Well, mother,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘I ’ve shaken Jimmy Pallister. That's 
over, thank goodness.”’ 

Her mother sighed. ‘‘An impetuous boy,” 
she said, ‘‘and he was in love with you, Miriam. 
Oh, yes. Yes, he was, Miriam.” 

“Well,” admitted the girl, ‘‘ maybe he was.” 

“But,” went on her mother, “ he was nothing 
but a boy after all. The Honorable John Mul- 
holland is a man. 1|’m glad,’ she went on sol- 
emnly, “that my daughter has picked out a 
man.” 

Her daughter suddenly swept out of the room, 
across a little hallway, into her small bedroom, 
and threw herself face downward upon her _nar- 
row bed, sobbing her soul, almost her life, away. 





* * * * * * * 


Three years later, Pallister ascended the 
brownstone steps of Mulholland’s house and rang 
the bell. He was admitted, and swung on into 
the drawing-room with the unconcerned air— 
almost a swagger—that was part and parcel of 
himself. He was brown, strong, careless. As 
he heard the swish of skirts in the hallway he 
turned and darted forward. 


“Miriam !’" he exclaimed. Then he stepped 
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back, shocked and frightened. 
he had parted from a girl upon whose face there 


Three years ago 


had been a shadow. Now, he confronted a 
woman, ten years older, whe was ail shadow. 
Not in frame, not in physique, but in manner. 
Fear was mirrored in her face. Terror shone 
from her eyes. Her expression had become 
fixed and strained. Yet, the old charm was 
still there, and it called to Pallister. He strode 
forward once again. Then she recognized him 
for the first time. 

“Jim,” she said lightly, ‘ch, I’m so glad to 
see you, Jim. You look so well and handsome.”’ 

He laughed in return. “That’s all there is 
to it,” he returned. “I’m as poor as a church 


mouse—poorer than when | went away. | ’m 
a soldier of fortune, Miriam. I’ve been all 
around the world. I’ve been everywhere. | ’ve 


not settled down as yet. Some day, | sup- 
pose,” he added, gravely, ‘“‘I shall settle down 
and make money. How is Mulholland?” he 
queried, suddenly. 

There were never any secrets between herself 
and Jim Pallister. 





““He’s the same as ever,” she returned, 
shuddering. 
“Drunk half the time, as usual, I suppose.” i 


“At least half the time.” 

“And the other half?” 

“He’s making money. He’s still-in politics.’ 
She drew her hand across her eyes. ‘‘ Why, 
even to-night there ’s a convention—something.”’ 

‘“‘] know,” he returned, ‘‘] heard the bands 
down-town.”’ 

She puckered her brow. ‘What is it? Mul- 
holland is standing for something. | never read 
about him in the papers. | don’t even listen 
to his talk, but—” 

They were interrupted. There was a rattle 
of a key in the outer door, the effort of a strong, 
impatient man to enter his own house. The 
outer door shook with the impact of his shoulder. 
Then he rang the bell, and a servant admitted 
him. It was Mulholland. 

Pallister rose as Mulholland entered. ‘‘ The 
mark of the beast,”’ murmured Pallister, inaudibly. 
Mulholland, even then, was half drunk. He 
was a big man with a red face. He weighed 


something more than two hundred and fifty 
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Jim, I cannot stand it*” 
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pounds. He puffed a big black cigar vigorously, 
filling the room with smoke. Upon his heavy 
jowl there streaked the last remnants of the last 
chew of tobacco in which he had indulged. 
His collar was wilted, his clothes were soiled. 
He laughed harshly. 

“Nearly murdered me with their enthusiasm,” 
he growled, ‘but I got.away from ’em. I gave 
em the slip.”” He peered through half-closed 
eyes across the room. 

““Who’s there?” he queried. Pallister held 
out his hand. 

“Hello, Mulholland!’’ he exclaimed. It was 
the third time in his life that he had ever spoken 
to Mulholland, but he did as did all others, 
called the man merely by his surname. 

“Um-m,” was Mulholland’s only comment, 
“it’s you, is it?’’ He turned his back on Pal- 
lister. ‘“‘ Girl,” he said to his wife, ‘I’m the 
next governor of this state. | stampeded the 
convention not half an hour ago and got 
away with it. I’m nominated, and I'll be 
elected. Not a doubt about it.” He turned 
back with drunken gravity to Pallister. 
“Sir,” he said, “I’m the most unpopular 
man in the state. Labor thinks I’m _ for 
capital. Capital thinks I’m for labor. Both 
of ’em came there to-night to do me. I did 
them. Down there, they ’re howling yet for me. 
I did ’em, I tell you. And I'll tell you why. 
There are few men in this commonwealth, and 
I’m one of that few. It takes a man to get 


away with a convention, and | did it.” He 
leered into the faces of the young woman and 
the young man before him. “‘ Mulholland did 


it,” he concluded. 

Lurching, he left the room. They heard him 
feeling his way upstairs. They heard him set- 
tling himself into his big armchair. Finally, 
through feet of space, through devious passages, 
they heard his heavy snoring overhead. Then 
they breathed. 

“What does it mean?” he asked. 

Vaguely she shook her head. “It means,” 
she answered, “that he’ll be governor. He 
does everything he says he’s going todo. He'll 
do that too.” 

“To think,” exclaimed Pallister, ‘‘that the 
state will ever stand for it! By George,” he 


went on, “the state .won’t stand 
for it! He won't be governor.” 
He waved his hand as ‘though to 
dismiss, if possible, a disagreeable 
subject. “| meant,” he went on,“ to 
ask about. your mother. How is your 
mother? Is she well?” 
_ Miriam gripped the seat of her 
chair with both hands. She flushed 
painfully. Then she paled again. 
“My mother, Jim,” she said, speak- 
ing with great effort, ‘she is dead.” 
“Dead? When did she die?” 
For the first time Miriam Mulholland 
averted her eyes from the frank gaze of 


Pallister. 
‘She died three weeks after | married John Mul- 

holland.” 
Pallister groaned aloud. ‘‘ Three weeks,” he 


echoed. It was a full half minute before he 
realized what it meant. ‘‘ Three weeks! And 
you tied yourself to a brute, a beast, for a life- 


time, just to give your mother three weeks.”’ 


““ How could I know?” she answered, swallow- 


ing convulsively, for Pallister was opening up an 
old wound that stung and smarted. ‘I had to do 
it,”” she protested. 

In an instant he was at her side. “ Miriam,” he 
exclaimed, “‘ you were a martyr! There was a time 
when | thought you were wrong. I. know now, 
and have known for months that you were right. | 


believe in you. You did your duty, girl. But, 
listen, it’s all over. It’s all over because your 
mother is dead, and I’ve come back.” He 
stopped. “Listen,” he said. ‘‘ 1 ’m going to take 
you away with me—to-night—where youll 
never see him any more. | want you to go 
away. I want you to be happy, Miriam.” 

Miriam Mulholland retreated to the wall, and 
stood there facing him with flashing eyes. 

“You can go, Mr. Pallister!’’ she exclaimed 


fiercely. “I am a wife.” 

Pallister’s face grew white under what, to him, 
was a cruel imputation. “Great Scott!’ he 
exclaimed. He held forth his hand. ‘Great 
heavens, Miriam!” In his tone was a world of 
reproach. ‘‘Am I to be forever misunderstood 


by people that I know? I love you, Miriam. 
Do you know what that means to me? It 
means that—that, well, you are my religion, 
Miriam, almost. With me? No, you don’t un- 
derstand. Go with anybody—go alone—but go 
away from him. _ I say, with me, because there ’s 
no one else to go with. I’m going to protect 
you. I’m going to take care of you. I hoped 
you understood me better. I’m only a soldier 
of fortune, Miriam, but—’”’ 

Miriam sighed with relief, with thankfulness, 
and held out her hand. 

“ You’rea soldier, Jim,” she said softly. The 
shadow crossed her face once more. 

“But I can’t go. I must stay with the man 
I married.” 

Pallister knew that it must be so. He sighed 
and left, and walked the streets another night, 
with the agony-of her martyrdom full upon 
him. He could not know that behind him, in 
that Mulholland house, he had left a woman 
who sat for two hours staring into space, crying 
within her soul: “ Jim, Jim, Jim!” 

* * * * * * * 


It was ten days after Mulholland’s election 
to the governor’s chair that Mulholland sought 
out Pallister and summoned him to the govern- 
or’s chambers at the State House. 

“|’ve got to have a private secretary, Pal- 
lister,” said the governor. “It’s a job with a 
couple of thousand a year ; and you’re the man.” 

“1?” faltered Pallister. He trembled. “ How 
did you know about me? Who recommended 
me?” 


The governor looked steadily. ‘‘ Miriam,” 
he answered promptly. 

“Mrs. Mulholland,” gasped Pallister. A 
grateful warmth surged through him. He 
realized that Miriam, in the boldness of her 
goodness, the fearlessness of her wonderfully 
simple nature, still wanted him close at hand ; 
she trusted him and herself as much as she 
needed him. 

“Mrs. Mulholland is very good to me, Gov- 
ernor,”’ he said, at length, “and so are you. | 
need a job. Two thousand is good enough for 
me. | accept.” 

Mulholland extended a fat, uninviting hand 
across the green-topped table. ‘Put it there, 
Pallister. You can start in at once. And | 
want to tell you, boy, that we ’ve got our 
work cut out for us, you and me. Watch out. 
With Mulholland in the executive chair, things 
have got to happen in this state. Watch out, 
I say.” 

Pallister watched ; and inside of six months 
he opened his eyes wide. So did the state. For 
Pallister found, and the state found, that it had 
unwillingly hoisted into the governorship a man 
who of all men in the commonwealth, understood 
statesmancraft. Mulholland, the governor, was 
no longer Mulholland, the politician. He was 
the state. And there was one thing that even his 
enemies were forced to admit. Governor Mul- 
holland was as honest. as the day was long. 
Mulholland, too, was not slow to recognize these 
things. He had great pride of opinion, and 
a great opinion of himself. 

“1 ’ll show ’em, boy,” he would say to Pallis- 
ter of an evening, half sober, half drunk, “I’m 
Mulholland. They’ll find ou. what that means, 
all right.” 

There had been a time in Private Secretary 
Pallister’s career when he had studied hard the 
history of political crises and events ; the art of 
government; the science of diplomacy. That 
had been years before. His experience as 
private secretary confirmed this learning, and 
tinged it with things modern and up-to-date. 
And he knew and he felt within himself, that 
now, when he stood in the presence of Mulhol- 
land, he stood in the presence of a statesman 
such as his own small commonwealth had never 
seen. 

Pallister knew instinctively that Mulholland 
was to be ranked with the giants of the day. 
But some weakness within him prevented him 
from making these things known to Miriam. 
Mulholland still was a beast, and the older he 
grew the more of a brute he became. _Pallister, 
as his private secretary and confidential aide, 
knew many things about him that he had never 
known before, and knew that Mulholland dipped 
and wallowed in the gutters of humanity. But 
Pallister was loyal. He was confidential man, 
and he kept these things to himself. But a far 
stronger impulse governed him than a mere 
sense of duty. It was his worship of the man 
that was in Mulholland. Before that shrine he 
bowed low. 

“He is a great man, now,” he told himself, 
“and when he becomes a United States sena- 
tor—’’ 

Mulholland became a United States senator 
almost before the people realized it. He resigned 
as governor before his term expired. He moved 
to Washington. Miriam, perforce, moved with 
him. And Pallister went too. Nothing could 
have torn Pallister, now, from the side of this 
paradox. His very wonder at the repulsive- 
ness of the man was a thing that in itself 
attracted him. 

Washington didn’t know John Mulholland. 
“Who is this man?” it asked. One or two 
New York men had met him, and they explained 
matters to the inner circle. 


‘ 
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“Mulholland,” they said, ‘he’s a man who 
looks like a hog. He is a hog.” 

Mulholland didn’t care. He sat through his 
first year in the Senate with his mouth closed. 
He knew his business. But subtly, here and 
there, his influence made itself felt. He was a 
prophet. What he said invariably came to pass. 
He was always right. He was never wrong. 
But he held his peace. He waddled in and he 
waddled out, and he chewed his tobacco and 
smoked his cigars and drank his drinks, and 
bided his time. The inner circle knew and 
understood his habits, and winked the other eye. 

‘Mulholland!”” The name was a scare-head, 


suddenly, tumultuously, upon the first sheets of © 


New York newspapers. It was like a search 
light across a somber sky. It was like a flash 
of lightning out of the untroubled heavens. 
“Mulholland!” The country rocked and reeled 
at the first sound of his name. What had he 
done 

Nothing much. He had made his maiden 
speech in the Senate, on the “Condition of 
Susiness in the Country.”’ He had waddled up 
and down an aisle between the desks ; he had 
swayed and growled for three quarters of an 
hour. But in that three quarters of an hour he 
had told the truth, he had turned lights into 
the hidden places, he had made things terribly 
plain. For the first time the veil had been torn 


away. Mulholland had made the people see— 
had made them understand. 

‘‘My heavens!” whispered Pallister to him- 
self, as he listened, almost open-mouthed. ‘‘ My 
heavens! And the important thing about it is, 
that this makes him a stronger, better advocate 


for the administration than the administration 
is, even for itself.’’ 

He was right. From that moment Mulhol- 
land became the foremost champion of the 
powers that were. The calcium light of pub- 
licity swept above the heads of all others, and 
illumined only the head and shoulders of Senator 
Mulholland. He was the hero of the hour. 

In the midst of it all, Miriam sent for Pallister. 
‘‘ Jim,” she said, and the agony shone from her 
“| simply cannot stand it. I can’t keep 
on living with this man. You don’t know. 
Why, he was a saint back there two years ago, 
compared to now. I thought I could never live 
through it then, but now—It ’s purgatory.” 

Pallister shook his head. ‘“‘ You must stand 
it,” he returned. “ The side of Mulholland that is 
turned toward the people is his great side. 
They don’t know, they must not know anything 
of the rest. The inner circle understand, but 
they hold their fingers to their lips. The man 
in Mulholland is absolutely essential to the 
administration; he is terribly necessary to the 
country. You must suffer.” He nodded at her 
protest. “If the people find out—well, you 
know times have changed. Heroes must be 
immaculate, or they cannot be heroes. Mulhol- 
land’s virtue, and his gen- 
tle home life have been 
portrayed in all the New 
York newspapers. We ’ve 
got to keep it up.” In Pal- 
lister’s eyes there shone 
the fervor of the martyr. 
‘‘ Miriam,” he exclaimed, 
gently, “I too, have suf- 
ered, | am still suffering ! 
You don’t know what it 
is, this horrible jealousy, 
this terrible tremor at 
your misery and at mine. 
| ve got toforgetit. I’ve 
got to put it behind me. 
| ’ve got to support aman, ‘ 
and forget the beast with- 5 
in him. I love you and 
you love me. I’ve never 
been afraid to say it. 
|’m not afraid to say it 
now. But you and I must 
work together, until—”’ 


eyes 
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he drew a long breath, ‘‘until this man’s work 
is done.” He looked her full in the face. ‘‘ His 
work may not be finished,”’ he concluded, “ until 
he spends four years in the Presidential chair.’ 

She sighed in despair. ‘‘! shall try to obey 
you,” she returned, but her burden was almost 
more than she could bear. And over in New 
York the syndicates still ground out their big 
stories of “ Big” Mulholland’s gentleness, kind- 
ness, charity, consideration, his devotion to 
religion, his love for his lovely wife. 

“And it is right,”’ Pallister told himself; “for 
the strength of this man must not be obscured 
by his weaknesses.”’ .He held to his task, his 
personal task, of keeping the beast in total 
darkness. His man, only, faced the light. 

“We’re coming to it, now, boy,” Senator 
Mulholland one day said to Pallister. “It’s 
war with a foreign nation. We’ve got to face 
the music. But it’s going to tear up things. 
Somebody’s got to take the lead. Who'll it be, 
I wonder. Mulholland. Well, I guess. Watch 
out.” 

Pallister only smiled. This blatant conceit 
of the big man was a thing that Pallister had 
come to like, because the big man always made 
good. He was right. Mulholland in this crisis 
was the man. The President felt it and he told 
the members of the cabinet so. They squirmed. 
War; it was a thing spoken of only in whispers. 
For three years it had been coming, but men 
evaded it, talked of it only in undertones. The 
House and the Senate knew what its first men- 
tion would mean—a government terribly divided 
against itself. It would mean almost disruption 
at national headquarters. It would mean pan- 
demonium, to say the least. 

Pallister felt it coming, and smiled with a 
smile of vicarious triumph. ‘‘My man is the 
man,”’ he said. 

There were fifteen conferences of the chosen 
few. Mulholland ruled at every conference, and 
it came to pass as he had said. His reasoning 
opened up the path, made clear the way. The 
chosen few took off their hats before “ Big” 
Mulholland. 

“If the people will see this thing that way,” 
they acknowledged to Mulholland, ‘then all will 
be well.” 

“1’m doing it for the people,” returned Mul- 
holland, speaking truth, “‘and they ’ve got to 
see it that way. For their own sake, popular 
sentiment has got to swing our way. I’Il make 
it swing.”” He drew forth a document. “I'll 
say this to the Senate on the sixteenth,” he 
concluded. 

It was immediately: after that conference that 
Mulholland called to Pallister. H2 tossed over 
to him an envelope. 

“What about that?’’ he queried. He turned 
back to peruse again his war speech, as uncon- 
cerned as though he had brushed away a fly. 

The envelope he had tossed over was a long 











By EDITH M. THOMAS 


KNOWING that in this hour thou think’st of me, 


I feel thee knocking at my spirit-door. 


Though never may’st thou walk across this floor— 


Not any walls, on any time-built shore, 


Are mine, to dwell within—to hold in fee! 


But .in the starry house that is my own, 


Where |, this moment, ope the door to thee, 
There shall not enter one sad murmur, blown 
From down the Past—nor, from the dim To-be, 
Shall any fear creep in, with rising moan... 


So shall this place of mine be full of thee. 
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one. Pallister tore it open. He gasped. It 
was a summons and complaint in a suit for 
divorce. Mulholland vs. Mulholland. 

“Great Scott!” groaned Pallister. ‘What 
does this mean? Where is Mrs. Mulholland? 
She was here yesterday.” 

‘“‘She is n’t here now,” returned the senator, 
“She ’s left, that’s all. She’s left.” 

“Man,” exclaimed Pallister, “you take it 
calmly enough! Do you know what this means ? 
Do you know that you ’re going to make that 
war speech on the sixteenth and that you and 
your wife are giving a big dinner on that night 
of that day?”’ 

Mulholland grunted. ‘“‘What’s the differ- 
ence?” he said. “| Il make the speech all right. 
As for that dinner—I’m game. I'll give it 
myself. 1 ’Il preside.” 

Pallister wrung his hands. ‘‘Can’t you see?” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ You ’ve got to win—you ’ve got 
to hold the public, man! You ’re on a pedestal. 
Can’t you understand?” He started up and 
flung out his overcoat and his hat. He held 
out his hand. 

“Give me a hundred for expenses, Senator,” 
he said. 

“Where are going?”’ grunted Mulholland. 

“1’m going back home to find Miriam,” said 
Pallister. 

He found her lawyers first. He got down on 
his knees to them almost. “That order is 
on file,” he wailed, to them, “and every news- 
paper will get it by to-morrow. You come 
with me.” 

They were fair. They went with him. 
Fortunately the only newspaper that had seen 
it was an administration paper. Inside of 
twenty minutes Pallister had seen the only other 
paper in the town and had killed all mention of 
the suit. Then he sought Miriam at her hotel. 

Miriam saw him. She was beside herself. 
Her nerves had almost given way. The soul of 
Pallister was wrung at the sight of her. As she 
greeted him, he knew well that he had never 
loved her so much as now. 

“| have no excuse to offer,’ Miriam told 
him, weakly. “It was more than flesh and 
blood could bear, that’s all.” She held out her 
hand. “I want you to touch me, Jim,” she 
said, “and see how feverish | am. I, can’t help 
it. What I did 1 had todo. You can talk all 
you want to, but you can’t change me. I’ve 
left Mulholland to stay.” 

“And what are you going to do?” queried 
Pallister. 

“Ah-h-h!” she stretched wide her arms. 
“1’m going to be free.” 

For an instant, everything was obliterated 
from the soul of Pallister, save the love that be- 
longed to him and this woman. In another in- 
stant he would have gathered her into his arms. 
But—he was private secretary to Senator Mul- 
holland, and he had a duty to perform. He 
performed it in a way 
unusual. He sat down 
at the side of this won- 
derful woman and made 
love to her, glorious, de- 
lirious love, for an hour. 
And every word of it 
came from his soul. But 
he did not touch her. 

“You loved your 
mother ?”’ he asked her, 


And never these four bounding walls shalt see, SE at length. She burst in- 
The place I call my own is full of thee... . as to ‘aie “Think of the 
The place I call my own? Oh, more and more— LJ saiaitinan you made for 

ot her.” He stopped, and, 
= for the first time, touched 
her. ‘““Do you love 
€: me?” he asked, vehe- 
mike mently. “How much? 
Ris Enough for any sacri- 


fice? More than your 
life? Then, listen. With 
all your illness, with all 
[Concluded on page 117) 
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HE Galveston “ commission” form of 
municipal government was the 

result of a dire necessity. The city 
was bankrupt by a board of ward- 
aldermen who had out-Tweeded 
Tweed and it had. been devas- 
tated by a storm that had 
made a third of its inhabit- 
ants corpses or refugees 
and had destroyed a 
third of its property. 
If ever a city saw 
“ruin staring it in 
the face” it was 
Galveston. /nstant 
good government was 
a necessity—a vital 
necessity. A govern- 
ment was necessary 
that would assure 
confidence at home 
and abroad, that would rehabilitate 
the city’s credit, that could be trusted 
to rebuild it and reinstate it without 
useless extravagance, without unwise 
penuriousness and without graft. A 
body of influential citizens took the 
matter under consideration; they 
were nearly all men of large business 
experience—successful in their own undertakings and interested financially 
in Galveston nearly to the extent of their whole fortunes. They had 
seen almost defunct corporations and big moribund businesses brought 
to life, health, strength, and prosperity by a single dominating idea 
carried out by loyal, capable, and responsible business heads, and they 
reasoned that what was possible for the body corporate was possible 
also for the body civic. 

A chartered city is nothing else but a corporation of which every 
citizen can hold one share—his vote—and he should hold only one share. 
So this body of citizens drew up a constitution, much on the same order 
as that of a large and complex business corporation; the legislature of 
Texas formally sanctioned it by making it a new charter for the city 
and the “‘Commission Government” of Galveston was born—like 
Minerva—full grown and armed! 

“Section 1.” of this charter states ‘‘ That all of the inhabitants of 
the City of Galveston shall . . . . be a body politic and corporate with 
perpetual succession,” and the other sections provide it with corporate 
powers and the means of using them. 

The “Commission” has a president and a board of four “ directors’ 
elected biennially at large. Each director (commissioner) is general 
manager or general superintendent of one, or a group, of the city depart- 
ments sharply separated, and of this or these he is the sole responsible 
head. That is the thing in a nutshell andit works—works as well as, or 
better than, any big private corporation ; results show that. 


Getting Rid of the Grafters 


In the place of a robbed, misgoverned, and devastated city, the 
commission government has for six years so directed and managed mu- 
nicipal affairs and property as to have virtually paid off the city’s indebt- 
edness, brought its credit toa premium, paved,, lighted, and sewered its 
streets, brought all its departments up to a good business efficiency, 
given it a clean, honest, equitable, and human government and made it 
one of the cleanest, most healthful, prosperous, and law-abiding cities in 
America. Besides that—as Galveston City constitutes nine tenths of 
Galveston County in population and in value of taxable property—the 
city has virtually built around itself the now famous sea-wall and is, by 
itself, raising two thirds of its area from eighteen inches to ten feet so as 
to put it above any future storm waters. And it has done all this ona 
constantly decreasing tax rate ! 

Who are the men that have done this? Just plain, everyday Amer- 
ican citizens: a banker, a cattle dealer, a real estate agent, and a whole- 
sale grocer as commissioners. The first mayor-president—who died in 
office—was a lawyer, the present one is a retired cotton merchant. Of 
varying national descents, of ages from a comparatively young man to 
aman of mature years, of means from wealthy to moderate—just a 
good average of the everyday, respectable, and self-respecting 
human-being—that’s all. 

Then what is it that makes the difference between 
Galveston’s government and any other? Two—perhaps 
three—main vital points and several minor ones. 

First.—Each officer is elected by the city at large; 
not from any “‘ward”’ or other division, natural or political, 
of the city; not by a clique, cabal, or coterie; not by a 
political boss or a set of ward heelers; not by a cor- 


Corruption. 















Galveston, Texas, Has Really Proved that a 
Municipality Can Be Governed without Graft and 


The Idea Is Businesslike and Simple 
and Can Be Applied to Any American City 
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Something New in Government 


By H. S. COOPER 


poration or trust ; not by a packed primary 
or a caucus or a convention; but by the 
majority of the voters of the whole city. 
Consequently no commissioner is 
bound to take care of any partic- 

ular portion of the city to the 
exclusion or deprivation of 
other portions; none are 
bound by interest to 

any party or interest; 
none are led or driven 
by bosses, none have 
“strings to them”; 
the whole city elects 
each one and the 
whole city sees to it 
that each one serves 
the whole city. 

In every large city 
there are very “ bad”’ 
wards—wards where 

the honest voters and good citizens 
are in an actual or political minority. 
From such a ward can come only a 
bad representative; an injection of 
infectious and militant evil into 
a, perhaps, otherwise decent gov- 
erning body; a rotten apple forced 
into a barrel of sound ones; a direct 
influence for graft’ with a thousand votes behind it calling on it to 
‘“‘make good” in the manner understood in the “‘bad’’ ward. 

On the other hand, there is no whole municipal community in Amer- 
ica where the majority of the voters are not on the side of decency, 
honesty, and thrift in their municipal affairs if they are given an oppor- 
tunity to vote for those civic virtues, and if that vote is left untrammeled 
by local (ward) influences, by politics or graft. The fofal moral sense 
of any American municipal community is always on the clean and honest 
side and, as a total, it will—other things being equal—vote its prefer- 
ence that way. And we in Galveston believe that we have arranged 
matters so that those ‘‘other things ”’ are equal. 


Simple and Businesslike 


Seconp.—Each one of the commissioners has one distinct depart- 
ment or group of departments for the proper operation of which he— 
and he alone—is solely, entirely, and absolutely responsible. He cannot 
juggle the responsibility. If his department goes wrong, be is wrong, 
it is not a question of ‘‘committees” or “boards” or vetoes or major- 
ities or minority reports of the thousand-and-one shuffles of a multitu- 
dinous board of localized aldermen. The commissioner is the supreme 
head of his department or group of departments; his duties, his powers, 
his limitations, his authority have had well-defined limits assigned to 
them in the creation of the Commission, and the lines between his de- 
partment or group of departments and those of his fellow commissioners 
are sharp and clear and absolutely non-interfering. 

Those two simple principles, the election at large and the concen- 
tration and definition of responsibility, are the two vital poitts that 
differentiate the so-called ‘‘commission” form of municipal government 
from every other sort, and that have given it the power and ability to 
revolutionize the ordinary ideas as to civic administration. 

In addition to these two are afew specific details that aid the result. 
In Galveston there are four commissioners, among whom are apportioned 
all the departments of the city government, there is also a mayor-pres- 
ident—as a pendulum, only he is a moving pendulum and not a sta- 
tionary one. He can vote on any subject, he must vote if there is a tie; 
he cannot velo—except as his adverse vote may actually have the effect 
of one. There is no over-turning of any measure passed by a majority, 
no voting for a wrong measure to quiet a ward constituency and with the 
traitor hope—or knowledge—that “the mayor ’ll veto it sure!” There 
is no shirking of responsibility, you either voted for a measure or you 
did n’t and your vote was either a third, a quarter, or a fifth of the whole 
vote, not a fiftieth or a fifteenth or a thirtieth—when it comes to shirk- 
ing responsibility it’s much easier to do it if you are one of a crowd 
instead of one of a few. 

Another innovation: there are no ‘“‘committees’’ in the ordi- 
nary municipal or legislative sense. An ordinary “standing” 
municipal committee is a most convenient dumping-ground, 
a nice scapegoat, a handy burial place for responsibilities, 
a circumlocution office in direct proportion to its size, 
a true invention of the political devil, and a hatching place 

. for graft. A membership on it is either a political reward or a 
punishment, and its chairmanship may be a really higher office 
—at any rate a more influential office than that of the mayor. 
In Galveston a commissioner may not care to decide on 
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ome new matter entirely by himself and may ask for the appointment 
of a committee as an advisory board, or a matter may come up affect- 
ing two departments and a committee be formed of those two, with 
perhaps the mayor or the city attorney as a third—and advisory— 
member. Or the matter, although coming entirely within the scope of 
one commissioner, may be of such moment to the city that the commis- 
ion feels that it had best be well talked over and thought out in a quiet 
way and may resolve the whole board into a committee. But to do the 
legislative and aldermanic act of referring everything, or nearly every- 
thing, to a committee—that would be ridiculous among four or five men. 


No Scapegoat Committees 


lhe absence of committees makes possible a notable celerity in the 
dispatch of business—not a slovenly haste, for the succeeding effect of 
personal responsibility for that haste prevents such on the part of any 
commissioner—but an absence of delay, of dilatory tactics; a shown 
desire to get the thing settled and settled right—that is what comes of 
having a few, actual, and responsible heads of departments. It is a case 
of “ Mr. Commissioner of such a department, why has not so-and-so been 
acted on at the last two meetings?” And Mr. Commissioner cannot 
talk about committees, or sub-committees or throw the blame on a ma- 
jority or a kicking minority because, you see, there is n’t any such thing 
and there cannot be any such thing. The matter is in this Mr. Com- 
missioner’s department—any one can see that, because the departments 

o clear cut—and consequently this Mr. Commissioner is responsible 
the delay or can easily show that he is not by bringing the matter 
it the next meeting. 

[he simplicity and humanness of those meetings! Four commis- 
sioners, the mayor-president, and the city clerk, seated at a table; near 
them, in chairs, the city attorney, engineer, chief of police, fire chief, sup- 
erintendent of waterworks and lighting, the sanitary chief, etc., the 
“subs” or “division” superintendents of the various commissioners. 
\round them, standing or sitting, five—ten—twenty or more citizens or 
interested parties. Business commences on time—6 p. m,, every Thurs- 
and goes straight through in regular routine. “Referred to 
Commissioner on Streets and Public Property with power to act.” Car- 
ried. ‘‘ Referred to Commissioner of Waterworks and Sewers to report 
next meeting.’’ Carried. ‘‘ Mr. So-and-so is here to be heard on this 
subject.” Mr. So-and-so comes forward and has his say, one or two 
commissioners ask him some pertinent questions, then they debate the 
thing pro and con, ask an opinion of the city attorney or some informa- 
tion from one of the “subs”; a commissioner moves that the matter be 
allowed; a vote shows two “ayes,” two “noes”; thc mayor-president 
votes “aye’’ and the matter is settled. No politics, no need for any; 
no dodging of responsibility, no possibility of it; no secrecy nor smother- 
ing, no chance to do it; for “committees” and “‘ executive sessions ”’ do 
not exist. 


are 
for 


up 


day 


Is It Autocracy ? 


“But,” some will say, “isn’t this commission idea a pretty pow- 
erful thing for bad as well as for good? Here you have virtually 
invested four men with apparently limitless power over your civic affairs. 
You have combined in them the four separate powers of government— 
the legislative, the executive, the administrative, and the judicial. You 
have formed what you might call a ‘quadautocracy’ with unlimited 
power for the bad—if they all want to combine in that badness.” 

Partly true; we have put a lot of power into the hands of four men, 
but, while it is enough to allow them perfect freedom of action so long as 
that action is honest and, in their judgment, the best for the majority 
of the citizens, it is not enough to allow them to run amuck among law, 
order, justice, equity, and finance if they should feel like doing it. 

First.—The mayor and each commissioner is under a heavy bond 
‘payable to the Governor of the State and for the use and benefit of 
the A ity as 

» Seconp.—‘“‘ Any member of the Board may be removed for the same 
reason and in the same manner as County officers,” which means that, 
under constitutional enactment, they can be tried and removed for 
proper cause. 

here is also another view of this matter that is not often thought 
of by the average voter, and that is the fact that this very “full author- 
ity” given to the office of commissioner is a greater incentive to proper 
men to seek and occupy the office. The ordinary good and successful, 
executive business man will not injure his’ business reputation and 
stultify himself by occupying an aldermanic office where he must choose 
between being a legal automaton or an illegal free agent. In commercial 
life, such a competent, energetic, and honest business man would not 
accept a position ina business corporation where he shared the respon- 
sibilities but was only a figurehead, a puppet pulled hither and yon by 
strings and wires, and what he will not do in commercial life he is not 
likely to try in municipal life. But tender him, in the same business 
corporation, a position of power and reponsibility, of full authority 
within sharply defined limits, a position where he can show his individ- 
uality and true worth, and he will jump at it. Offer him the same in 


the municipal corporation and you appeal not only to his civic pride but 
to his personal ambition as well, and ina manner that you cannot 
possibly do where the position you offer is one suitable only to 
mediocrity—or vice. ; 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


In the one case of a ward alderman—or even an alderman-at-large— 
you have merely made an opening for a political rogue or a niche in the 
body politic for a jelly-fish invertebrate, one of those nonentities whose 
civic ineptitude has done more to degrade municipal government than 
the pernicious activities of Tammany Hall. In the other case you offer 
a position of power and responsibility that appeals to the capable and 
energetic citizen, good or bad, and if you elect the latter, that is your 
fault and not that of the system. And in any case you will have what 
you will not have in the former, you will have possibilities for the proper 
man instead of opportunities only for the improper one. 

Tuirp.—The powers, duties, responsibilities, and limitations of each 
and every commissioner have been so closely defined, so clearly indicated, 
that a very small slip on the part of any one of them would be imme- 
diately visible, and any big slip would render them instantly amenable to 
the removal clause above quoted and—here is the crux—under the 
sharply defined lines of responsibility of the commission charter there 
could be no skulking, shuffling or shirking, it would be a case of “ you 
did it,” so plain that all must see. 

This supervision would be equally effective over any two or three 
or all of the commission. Unless the citizens to a man were supine be- 
yond anything conceivable, the whole commission could “go to the 
bad”’ and yet be legally called to a halt in a hundred different ways by 
a very few united citizens. Also, as a matter of fact, one determined, 
honest man on the board, especially if that man were the mayor, could 
check and nullify almost any tendency to graft by any other member, 
or number of members, of the board. 


Power Tempered by Responsibility 


Outside of all this, though, is the question whether or not we have 
given our municipal governors unusual and extraordinary powers, 
or rather, to put the question in its proper shape, have the governors of 
our city any more unusual and extraordinary powers than those usually 
exercised by the ordinary partisan mayor and board of ward aldermen? 
We have “given” them individually more power than is usually dele- 
gated to an alderman, but the power we have placed in their hands is a 
power for the good of the city and the citizens at large, and that power 
is sharply defined and carries with it an absolutely certain responsibility 
and a certain detection of, and an almost certain punishment of, the abuse 
of that power. Such a thing is done every day in many private busi- 
nesses, in many public corporations, and, as stated, a city is nothing 
more nor less than a big and powerful corporation of many one-share, 
one-vote stockholders. Of course, if the municipal stockholder does not 
pay any attention to the doings of his governing board of directors, if 
he proxies his vote to a boss—ward or city—then he wili probably fare 
the same as many a business-corporation stockholder who has pursued 
the same unbusinesslike course; he will have his stock and vote turned 
into a weapon to rob him or to put upon him financial or other liabilities 
that cripple him politically or commercially. 

With the municipal corporation of Galveston, though, the powers 
of the director-manager-commissioners are, by charter, exactly defined 
and limited as is also their responsibility; they cannot create any further 
power for themselves either by enactment or by action liable to become 
precedent. To obtain any further or any other powers they must go 
to the state legislature for a “special amendment” to the charter, and 
this is a course that “lets daylight” thoroughly into it, for all legis- 
latures are chary and jealous of the powers they give to the cities of 
their state. 

Of course, like any other government—national, state, or civic—it 
is finally “up to” the citizen. If he is supine and indifferent to a 
degree, no invention of man will give him continuous good government. 
He must both “watch and pray,” for at the last his governors are but 
human and “there ’s lots of human nature in human beings !” 


How It Actually Works 


We in Galveston do think, however, that we have pretty nearly 
solved the most difficult problem of civic administration. After six years’ 
trial of it there is very little that we would want changed in the charter, 
and we have reélected the whole board of commissioners three times. 
There is no politics in it—and the remnants of the old board of aldermen 
and the “bad”’ element following them—and yearning for the old days 
of misrule and graft—have tried very hard to inject politics into it. It 
is a plain business government, on a plain, everyday, common-sense, 
business, human plan; it has nothing sectional, racial, or geographical in 
it that will limit it; it is practical for every American city, even the very 
largest ones, for size has nothing to do with its principles. 

Election AT LARGE of a commissioner for each department or group 
of departments—never less than four nor needfully more than seven. 

A sharp definition of the departments. 

An equally sharp definition of the powers and responsibilities of 
each and every head of department. 

A president—also elected AT LARGE—not having charge of any 
department and who has a vote but No VETO. 

No “executive” sessions. 

No “standing” committees nor any “committees” in the usual 
aldermanic sense. 

That is all. 
of it!” 


As Kipling says, “Think of the gorgeous simplicity 
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The Fifth Installment of W. C. MORROW’S 


Chapter XII. 
[Continued] 
Presentty | felt in the 

water a turgidity where 
the current was slow, and 
heard a hoarse, growling 
rumble quite different from 
the sounds that we had left 
behind. Beelo tightened his 
clutch and said breathlessly. 

“It has come!” 

‘* What has, lad ?”’ 

** Hush !” 

Except for an unusual slapping of the water 
against the rocks, the commotion had passed. | 
wondered if the storm had broken in the valley and 
the torrent was coming; but this did not look like it. 

“It has gone,-Beelo. What was it?” 

‘No, it hasn’t. Hold tight. Sit hard, Christo- 
pher!” 

““Beelo,” I impatiently demanded, ‘‘ you must 
tell me what—” 

The speech was stopped by a groaning crunch 
that tossed the stream, splashed the water high on 
the rocks, and filled the passage with a sound like 
that of crushing glass. Beelo was again in terror. 

‘*Be quiet, lad. There’s nothing—” 

‘Don’t talk ! ” he desperately commanded. ‘‘ The 
third one will come. That’s the worst. Wait!” 

The seconds dragged through an awful silence. 
Beelo’s breath struggled spasmodically through the 
repression under which he tried to hold it. 

The third shock came, and then, though I had 
never felt one before, | knew what it was. The 
whole world seemed to heave and writhe and jolt 
and grind all with a fearful noise. The earthquake, 
grim brother of the boiling cauldron we had left, 
had us in its jaws, and its power was manifest in 
the ease with which it crushed and ground the rocks 
about us. Fragments of these began to splash in 
the water and rattle on the raft. Just in front, a 
huge block plunged into the stream and dashed us with 
water. 

Beelo flung himself upon me; I again bent over him 
to shield him. 

Another heavy stone struck the raft in the narrow 
space between Christopher and us, and tore through it 
into the water, sending up a geyser through the hole. 

A stiffening wave of terror overswept Beelo. He 
sprang to his knees and tightly embraced my neck in 
both arms. 

‘*We are going to die! ” he cried feebly, 
and pressed his lips to mine, sinking inert 
into my arms. My fingers anxiously 
sought his pulse. It was fluttering. 

**Christopher!” I called in alarm, 
not realizing that the earthquake had 
passed and that a dim light made visible 
the rocks in a turn ahead,—‘*‘ Christopher! 
Something has happened to Beelo !”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ came with the steady old 
calm. 

“Stop! We must do something for 
him.” 

‘*We are going out, sir.” 

We swung the curve, and the blessed 
daylight smiled ahead. The raft slid out 
of the passage in placid water, which 
here, as at the other end, was deeply em- 
bowered. The glorious day, though over- 
cast, was brilliant to our eyes as it sifted 
through and rested sweetly on the water. 
As Beelo was ‘unconscious, Christopher 
observed extraordinary care in proceeding, 
and as soon as possible secured the raft in 
the sheltered reach. 

| was looking down into Beelo’s face. 
His head had fallen back, and, although 
his eyes were closed, his lips were open. 
It came over me with a pang that a rich- 
ness and a maturity, which | had not be- 
fore noticed in his face, rested there now. 

‘*How long has it taken us to come 
through?” I asked Christopher. 

‘* Mos’ four hour, sir.” 

I was surprised. It had seemed much 
longer. 

He came to lift Beelo out, but I myself 
bore him ashore and laid him on the 
ground, and knelt over him. Christopher 
was standing near, studying him, but 
showing no anxiety. 

“It is only fainting, isn’t it, Christo- 
pher?” I asked. 

**'That ‘sali, sir.’ 

To give him air, | began to open his 
blouse. 

“IT wouldn’t sir,” 
pher.” 

“Why?” 
prise. 

He only regarded me in silence. 


interposed Christo- 
| asked, looking up in sur- 


At first 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


‘THE bark ‘‘ Hope,’’ carrying a party of Americans 

bound for the Philippines, where they intended to 
start a colony, is wrecked on an unchartered island in 
the South Seas. The savage inhabitants offer the Amer- 
icans welcome and hospitality. In an interview between 
Captain Mason and Joseph Tudor, leaders of the refugees, 
and the king of the island, it is made plain that they are 
to be prisoners in a beautiful valley. Hope of release 
seems to lie with Lentala, a beautiful young woman who 
is the king’s fanbearer, and her brother, Beelo. Beelo 
instructs Tudor and his faithful Christopher in the lan- 
guage and customs of the natives and teaches them to 
color their skin brown. Meanwhile there are internal 
troubles in the colony, Vancouver planning to save him- 
self by treachery to the others, while Rawley threatens the 
harmony of the camp by undermining the Captain's dis- 
cipline. Beelo and ‘Tudor make plans for the colony's 
telease. Vancouver is won over, and Captain Mason 
proceeds against the other traitors. The mutiny is sup- 
pressed, and Béelo guides Tudor and Christopher upon 
a perilous journey under the mountain on a raft. There 
is an earthquake, and they narrowly escape with their lives. 





I thought that Christopher’s singular penetration had dis- 
covered that Beelo was lighter of color than a full-blooded 
native and was delicately warning me not to invade the 
carefully guarded secret. 1 recalled the story that | had 


told Beelo, and my suspicions as to the purity of his 
native blood. And what harm could come if I did learn ? 


Great Romance of the South Seas 


LENTALA 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES SARKA 







“The sodden, sordid, worse than bestial mask, held its gaze fixed upon us” 


Then the truth came upon 
me with the overwhelming 
force of long cumulation. 

His conduct in the tunnel, 
his sweetness and gentle- 
ness, the strange conclusion 
of the scene with Annabel 
when they had. met,—a 
thousand memories of things 
that had passed unheeded in 
the stress of dangers,—came 
as a blinding light. I do not 
know when Christopher 
learned the truth, but in his 
chivalry he would have seen me go blind to the 
grave without a word from him in betrayal of Reelo’s 
secret. 

The shock stunned me, and my head was bowed 
in reverence. When I again looked into the patient 
face, now having for me so sweet and touching a 
pathos, the deep-blue eyes were looking up into 
mine ; then they turned to Christopher, and all 
about. The old mischievous, bantering smile parted 
the perfect lips. The eyes again sought mine. 

‘*Choseph! It’s fine to be dead!” But the 
voice held a different music from that of the lad 
whom | had loved and who was now gone forever. 


Chapter XIII. Preparation for the Crisis 


WOULD respect Beelo’s wish that she appear as a 

boy, and must keep hammering into my mind the 
words, Boy, Lad, Dear Little Brother. 1 must not 
for a moment think of her otherwise. ‘‘ Boy, Lad, 
Dear Little Brother.” 

‘‘What are you dreaming, Choseph, and what 
are those words your lips are saying?” It was 
Beelo’s cheery voice. 

He was sitting up; | was beside him looking 
down at the gliding water. 1 woke to the familiar 
raillery, and turned with a smile. 

‘*Dear lad!” | joyfully responded. 
““You had forgotten me,” he ruefully said. 

you, old Christopher! 
thirst ?” 

Christoper plucked two large leaves, fashioned them 
into a cup, and brought the water, which Beelo eagerly 
drank. He held out his hand, and | helped him up. 
He tried his legs. 

**That’s better,” he said. 

The perfect grace of movement, the exquisite femi- 
nine figure so artfully concealed,— 

‘* Boy, Lad, Dear Little Brother.” 
‘*Mooning again, and talking to yourself!” cried 
Beelo. ‘‘ What are you saying?” ~* : 

‘It was a rough trip through the pas- 
sage, boy. I’m a little shaken.” 

“*That’s past. Shake the other way.” 
He was pirouetting round a tree. 

‘But how are we going back, lad ?” 

“This way,” he carelessly answered, 
making wing motions with his arms. 

‘There was an earthquake, Beelo.” 

He stopped short, and his eyes lighted 
deep. 

“Yes!” he softly but impressively ex- 
claimed. 

The old caution settled in his face; he 
peered and listened warily, and then came 
a look of assured repose. 

‘*That is good,” he said,—‘‘if—” a 
cloud drifted over his face—‘‘if they felt 
it on the surface.” 

‘* They did,” interposed Christopher. 

‘*How do you know?” Beelo sharply 
demanded. ‘ 

Christopher pointed to a large rock near 
us, to the path that it had freshly torn 
through the brush, and to a steep slope 
from which it had been dislodged. 

‘*Good for Christopher!” said Beelo. 
He studied the sky, and dejectedly added, 
‘* But the storm is coming!” After a little 
reflection he remarked, as if to himself, 
‘*| don’t know whether that should change 
our plans or not.” He seated himself to 
think it out, and began arranging twigs 
on the ground. ‘‘No Senatras will be 
within miles of the passage,” he rumi- 
nated. ‘‘ They fear it, for the earthquake 
is born here, and they have run away. 
So, we can make better time. Mr. Van- 
couver is safe to-day; we won’t go there.”’ 

‘* Where, dear little brother?” 

Pain crossed his face. ‘‘To the clear- 
ing opposite the Face. If only another 
earthquake would come, or this had come 
sooner!” 

‘Is one usually followed by another ?” 

“Often. Sometimes not. Come! The 
sun will be setting before long, and we 
have miles to go.” 

We hid the battered raft and struck 


“ And 
Don’t you see I’m dying of 











Our way led parallel to the stream, which tore 
g down a gorge of steeply sloping sides. It slipped 
into a pleasant valley, richly verdured. There we left it 
d began the ascent of a mountain on the west. Dusk 
coming on. Beelo fearlessly pursued the trails in 

the darkening hours. 
Occasionally we paused to rest. The valley which 
had crossed lay a black-green sea below. Behind 
the eastern sky was cut straight across by the level 
nit of our valley wall. Beelo was. closely study- 


Y see no sign of fire over there, do you?” he 
d, pointing toward the clearing opposite the Face. 

There was none, and Beelo was gratified. Our atten- 
t was diverted from that spot by a faint purplish 
splash, which slipped along the crest above the river 
passage, and was quickly gone. Beelo stood tense and 

and whispered: 

‘Did you see that?” 

\ 
waited for its reappearance, but it came not. 
Beelo said no more. The light had come from the sub- 
terranean lava-pot. 

Beyond the wall was the blackest part of the sky. 
Under the horizon in that direction lightning was at 
play, as we judged from faint illuminations in the dis- 
tant heavens, and the rumble of far thunder. 

Night had nearly fallen when we reached the summit. 
lhe descent was rapid on the other side, for Beelo 
went with the sureness of familiarity. At last we 
topped at an abandoned hut, hidden in the deep for- 
est. Beelo paused on the doorstep. 

See,” he said, pointing to a glow a mile or less 
way, down the valley. ‘‘ That is the main settlement 
f the Senatras. The king’s palace, where Lentala and 

| live, is there. We will visit it to-night,—if Lentala 
gre You will rest here awhile and have something 
t t. After the visit to the palace you will sleep 


He showed us within, closed the door, blew a flame 
nothered embers on the hearth, and lighted a 
nut-oil lamp. He had been very sober and quiet all the 
way, but now his eyes began to dance. 

This is your mansion! ” he exclaimed. 
lhe place had been made clean and sweet; good 
is of leaves were on the earth floor, and fresh water 
din calabashes. Beelo dragged forward a copper 

i took from it a generous food supply. 

Isn't she pretty good—for a girl?” he casually 


Who 
‘‘Lentala. She did these things.” 
Ever since the scene at the end of the passage, sad- 
ess had sat upon me, and I was in no mood to enjoy 
Beel pleasantries, 
this, too, while I 
was deeply touched 
by the labor and 
gentle thoughtfulness 
with which every- 
thing had been done 
for our comfort. Still, 
omething precious 
had gone from my 
life; my heart hun- 
gered for the lad. 
But he was here! 
In a swirl of perver- 
sity | seized Beelo’s 
hands, and held him 
before me 
Dear lad,” I said, 
im walking in 
the dark. Believe me, 
little brother, | am 
grateful—more grate- 
ful than any words 
could say—for the 
ind the kindness 
that we have seen 
from you. But my 
heart is sore, and you 
ire laughing at me.” 
Something be- 
tween suspicion and 
nbarrassment had 
been rapidly growing 
Beelo’s face. Of 
dden he closed 
ny mouth with his 
hand and made a 
brave rally of Beelo’s 
old flippancies. 
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With a choking curse he snatched up his heavy stool 


He turned me to the supper and forced me to sit on 
the ground opposite Christopher. It was pleasant to be 
man-handled by Beelo. His abuse of me was always 
smoothed by affection. | had no appetite, but who 
could resist Beelo? He played that | was an invalid 
and unable to help myself. He patted my cheek, put 
food.into my mouth, chattered nonsense as though | 
were a baby, and petted me with outrageous conde- 
scension. There was nothing to do but melt under his 
dear absurdities; and when he found me reéstablished, 
he kissed me on the forehead and dashed out, calling 
that he would be back before long. 

When he returned he was brilliantly alive. There 
seemed no end to his vitality. 

‘*It’s glorious!” he cried, seizing Christopher and 
sending his bulk in a twirl across the hut. ‘‘It’s splen- 
did!’* he went on, smashing my dignity with boy’s 
play. ‘‘It’s just—” But his breath was gone, and he 
tumbled in a panting heap on the ground. 

‘“What news, Beelo ?” I inquired. 

He sat up, but as yet had meager breath for speech. 

‘“Mr. Vancouver—is safe. Doesn’t look very— 
happy. Hasn’t seen—the king. Oh, no! Lentala— 
who is an Angel—and Sweet—and Kind—and Beauti- 
ful,—is just dying—to see you. And—” 

“Rest a minute,” | interrupted. 

He flung a little pout at me, and then archly de- 
manded, ‘‘ Aren’t you good-natured yet, Choseph ?” 

I shook my head. 

**You will be when you see Lentala,” he said with 
mock melancholy. ‘‘Don’t you like girls?” he sud- 
denly fired at me. 

‘*Y—es,” | stammered consciously. 

“You like Annabel!” with a spitfire touch on his 
tongue. 

“‘L once liked, very much, a dear lad named Beelo 
more than any girl.” 

‘*Once liked Beelo!” His shining eyes were lances. 

“1 like him just as much yet—when he is Beelo.” 

| knew by his start that the thin ice on which | 
walked was cracking. 

“And what is he when he is n’t Beelo?” 

“A little devil.” 

He laughed. ‘‘ You are n’t quite dead,” he said, and 
a briskness sprang into his manner. ‘‘We must go. 
Most of the Senatras have already gone to sleep. 
Come.” 

He rapidly led us into the valley, meanwhile instruct- 
ing us how to respond if greeted. The natives were 
not garrulous nor inquisitive, and we passed unnoticed, 
until the outskirts of the settlement were reached. 
There, in a dimly lighted hut, Mr. Vancouver was rest- 
ing under guard, Beelo informed us. A barely visible 
figure challenged Beelo. The prompt response made 
the shape sink from view. 

‘We have n’t time to see Mr. Vancouver now,” 
said the lad to us. 

A turn in a lane lined with huts brought us into a 
beautiful highway, broad and white, and picketed 
with odorous trees which arched overhead. The 
darkness would have been profound but for a dif- 
fused light which glowed ahead upon something 
white. We went rapidly toward it, and found it to 
be a high stone wall; the light was from two lamps 
on posts where the highway swung to the left and 
ran at the foot of the wall. 

Instead of following the main road Beelo turned 
into a narrow way to 
the right. The over- 
head growth was so 
dense that the light 
from the lamps was 
soon lost, but Beelo 
knew the way. At 
last he stopped, and 
slipped a key into a 
lock. The heavy 
wooden door, plated 
and strapped with 
iron, suggested a pos- 
tern in an archaic 
fortress. He led us 
within and secured 
the door. 

The nearer ap- 
proach of the storm 
brought lightning, 
which increased Bee- 
lo’s caution while re- 
vealing glimpses of 
our environment. In 
the region behind the 
wall the verdure was 





Christopher,” he 
said, half smilingly. 
did you ever see such a goose? Such an old goose ?” 
| gently removed his hand. 
| am serious, boy.” 
Hush!” commanded Beelo in a whisper. 
His hunt down into me was ruthless, but the hurt 
there helped me to steady my gaze. ‘‘ When I fainted 
he began, and stopped, having found my face ex- 
pressionless. He turned to Christopher, who, giving 
0 attention to us, was setting out the supper on a mat. 
Beelo’s sharp eyes came back to me. 
Dear little brother,—” 
No, no! Not a word!” he broke in. ‘‘I haven’t 
time, and you are hungry. Come, Choseph!” 


less dense and more 
orderly than in the 
park through which we had come. The lightning 
made the open spaces embarrassing to our guide, who 
hurried us across them to the shadows. Finely kept 
paths wound and intersected, but Beelo knew shorter 
routes. A rising wind assisted the stealth of our 
progress. 

He brought us under the shadow of a low arcade, 
open on one side, and closed on the other with a long 
stone house. The pillars were massed in vines. Here 
the darkness was intense. The stone floor gave no 
sound under our tread. 

Beelo stopped us, advanced a few paces, and rapped 
on adoor. It was cautiously opened, but we could not 
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see within as Beelo entered. A very faint light barely 
made him visible. 

“‘Lentala!” he whispered, ‘‘ they are here.” 

A voice fuller and mellower than Beelo’s, yet much 
like his, answered, ‘‘Yes? Ihad given you up, and 
was undressing for bed.” 

“You'll dress?” Beelo spoke nervously. 

“Yes. Tell them to wait a little while. They are 
safe out there. Beelo, the king is furious because you 
ran away to-night. He is waiting for you. Go at 
once. It is something about the man from the colony.” 
I resented her domineering manner toward Beelo. 

“Very well. I'll be back as soon as | can,” he 
answered sweetly. 

Coming back to us, he began to explain, but I told 
him we had heard. A reassuring hand was given to 
each of us, and he was hurrying across the garden 
fronting the arcade. He halted and came back. 

“Don’t stay with Lentala longer than ten minutes,” 
he earnestly said. ‘‘The king may detain me. If | 
don’t come, can you find your way back?” 

| assured him that we could, and that even. should 
he come, we would not let him conduct us to the aut. 

He gave my hand a grateful little squeeze as he 
slipped the gate-key into it, and darted away, saying : 

‘* Wait at Lentala*s door till she opens it.” 

Presently she bade us enter. Instead of her bar- 
barous but highly becoming dress at the feast, with 
neat jacket and short skirt blazing with gold embroid- 
ery, she now wore a plain, loose garment. It was 
partly redeemed by a low cut in the neck, a splendid 
girdle consisting of a heavy and elaborately linked chain 
of gold, and a necklace of wonderful diamonds. 

I could not have explained why this dazzling woman, 
who had filled so wide a space in my fancy, now 
looked a negligible quantity, an intrusion. There was 
little of the sparkle that I had expected. The child- 
like coquetries, the careless abandon, the subtleties 
that had flitted so unconsciously through the conduct 
of the Lentala I remembered,—these and a thousand 
other graces were absent from the sedater young 
woman smiling upon us and composedly seating us. 

She had greeted us with a warning finger on her lips. 

‘* My servants,” she explained in a low, rich voice, 
‘‘are all in bed and asleep. But they are not far away, 
and we must be careful.” There was a curious re- 
minder of Annabel’s preciseness in this new Lentala. 

She must have felt my discomfort, for she let some 
of her consciousness slip away, and a dash of her native 
wildness gradually returned. 

‘*Beelo has told me everything,” she said ; ‘‘1 ll not 
trouble you with questions. And we are not to discuss 
any plans to-night.” 

The beauty and richness of the room came forth, 
faint in the light of suspended lamps, which, clouded 
in thin fabrics, cast no shadows and softened all con- 
tours. A rich massing of hammered gold and silver, 
of exquisite bronzes and ivories, of hangings and rugs, 
was softened to grace by their perfect arrangement, and 
over that in turn was a fine breath of daintiness. My 
astonishment grew as the significance of it came over 
me. Did this girl, all seeming innocence, gentleness, 
and kindness, feel none of the crime and blood with 
which these treasures were drenched? Yet only the 
sweetest of spirits could have cast upon this charnel- 
house loot the cleansing that held its grisly suggestion 
back. 

She had been moving about and gently chatting, and 
I had made empty responses. At last I discovered that 
she was growing nervous. A heavy crash of thunder 
brought out the cause. She looked anxious, and said : 

‘The storm is near. You must go before it breaks. 
Beela”—I noted her odd pronunciation of the final 
syllable— ‘‘ said that if he did n’t return in ten minutes 
you must go without him, but I can’t think of that. 
He has been gone much longer.” 

I tried to assure her that we could go alone, but still 
she was uneasy. Christopher and | rose. She came 
and laid a hand on my arm. 

‘* Wait a little while.” She hesitated over the next 
words. ‘‘Do you like Beela—Beelo ?” 

‘Very much,” I answered dully. 

A liquid softness entered her beautiful eyes, and with 
it a sparkle of the old Lentala— and of Beelo too. 

‘‘T am going to tell you a secret,” she went on. 
‘*You. will keep it?—and you, Christopher? And 
you ’Il not let Beelo know?” 

We pledged ourselves. She removed her hand, looked 
down, and while busying herself with a readjustment 
of her girdle, said, very low : 

‘*Beelo is n’t a boy.” 

Her fingers stopped in her acute tension. | stood 


‘silent. With an effort she raised her eyes to mine, and 


hers betrayed a keen suspense. 

‘*Beelo is a girl,” she added, as though I had not 
heard. ‘‘Her name is Beela.” She found my look 
coolly meeting hers. 

‘* You liked Beelo the boy,” she groped on ; ‘‘don’t 
you like Beela the girl ?” 

‘*1—I’m not acquainted with her,” | fumbled. 

For a moment the Lentala of the feast returned in a 
look of mischievous amusement, followed by one of pre- 
tepded sorrow. | was enjoying the fine play in her face. 

‘But don’t you see,” she asked, “‘that in knowing 
and liking the boy, you knew and liked the girl ?” 

It would have been impossible for me to make her 
understand that | was not nimble in violent readjust- 
ments ; so I held my peace. 
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‘‘She was Beela the girl all the time,” Lentala in- 
sisted. ‘‘It could n’t have been anything but the girl 
in her that you cared for.” She did not know in the 
least that she was talking to the wind. 

‘* Of course,” agreed I, very uncomfortable. 

My tone made her turn impatiently away. With 
much spirit she went on as with ease and softness she 
paced the floor : 


‘* After all she has done, too! I don’t see—” 

‘‘Lentala!” | interrupted ; ‘‘ don’t misunderstand. 
I do like—” 

‘*No, you don’t!” Her voice was growing unsteady. 


‘* My poor little Beela! 1 know she’s a madcap, but 
she is good, she is kind. She had to be a boy. | made 
her be one. She could n’t have done what she did— 

‘‘Lentala, please—” 

‘*_unless she was a boy. And now she is shamed 
and humilated!. Don’t let my sweet sister ever know 
that. It would break her heart. Poor little Beela!” 

‘*This is all wrong. I—” 

‘‘Even for my sake you might be generous. It is—” 

Three strides brought me to-her, and | was uncon- 
scious of the power in my angry grip on her wrist, but 
her tongue went silent. She raised her eyes under the 
compulsion of mine. 

‘*That is enough,” I said. 

There was a moment’s matching of our forces. A 
ripple of mischievous and innocent surprise animated 
her, and she laughed with the glee of a gentle child. 
She was very much like her sister then. 

A deepening thunder-crash came. 

“You must go—now! I’m going with you. I 
won’t let you—”’ 

“You shall not go,” I firmly said. 

‘I must. lwantto. I'll get a—” 

‘*No, Lentala. Good-night.” 

As I was turning away, | saw the second time in 
her face the look of one whose road has stopped at a 
wall. When I smiled and bowed to her as Christopher 
and I were passing out, she was standing where | left 
her, looking blankly at me. 


Chapter XIV. A Glimpse into the Abyss 


‘Tue drenching, thunder-ridden storm was so favoring 

that I determined to investigate Mr. Vancouver's 
circumstances, and, if possible, ascertain the plans 
focusing in him ; for since the discovery of Beela’s sex, 
her horror and timidity concerning those intentions were 
explained. I must now take the lead, since the work 
was not fitted to a woman. 

No guards were outside Mr. Vancouver’s hut when 
we arrived, and the wetting of the ground silenced our 
footfalls. My impulse was to enter and cautiously 
ascertain the truth; but I realized that the risk was 
great. In creeping round the hut we overheard two 
native men talking near the rear wall. 

“Hush!” continued one of the voices. 
groaning again, and may wake.” 

In a little while the other remarked, ‘‘He is asleep. 
What were you telling me?” 

“‘The king is very uneasy. 
that the white man is here.” 

‘*Is there dry wood?” 

“Yes. It is stored in a thatch hut on the east side 
of the clearing. The people are clamoring for the 
white man to be taken to the stone.”’ 

“‘That can’t be done while the storm rages.” 

“No ; but the first hurricane never lasts long. The 
king has promised Gato that the white man shall be 
sent to the fire as soon as this storm passes. That may 
be to-morrow.” 

‘Does the white man suspect ?”’ 

‘*Undoubtedly. He frets and groans.” 

‘* What are these stories about the Black Face ?” 

“‘The scouts sent by Gato say that it looks more 
ferocious than ever.” 

““Does the king realize that the people will rise 
unless he consents to the offering ?” 

“‘1 don’t know. He is silent and deeply troubled. 
Danger stops any direction that he cantake. But Gato 
is ready.” 

A horror that I felt rather than understood came 
over me, and, fearing that | should betray our presence 
by some rash act, | was creeping away, when | dis- 
covered that Christopher, moving similarly, had started 
before me. Every tree-branch was a tempting club 
with which to break a savage head and free the 
prisoner. 

Instead of returning to our hut, we went to the 
summit of the wall inclosing our valley. Clearly 
Christopher required no explanation to understand my 
purpose. With slow, sure caution we took an east- 
wardly course, parallel with the brink of the precipice 
and at asafe distance from any men that might be 
patrolling it. From time to time we would stop, creep 
nearer the edge, make a careful inspection, return in 
silence, and go on. The violence of the storm abated 


“He is 


The people all know 


somewhat, thus making our progress swifter, but more * 


risky. 

With true instinct Christopher went straight to what 
we had been seeking,—the opening in the forest at 
the top of the wall fronting the Face. The clear space 
was smooth, level rock. One segment of the nearly 
circular opening was cut off by the sheer drop of tle 
Precipice. Near that edge was an exquisitely built 
circular stone platform some four feet high and ten in 
diameter. As we worked round for a nearer view, we 





discovered on its top old marks of fire which the rains 
had not washed off. I recognized it as the object that 
I had seen from the valley, opposite the Face. There 
was a moon, but only a faint glow from it filtered 
through the clouds; occasional flashes of lightning 
gave us clearer seeing. The air was stifling. 

We edged nearer to the cliff, and stood peering 
across the valley as we waited for light. It came, and 
revealed the Face. The sodden, sordid, worse than 
bestial mask, more repulsive than ever in the gloom of 
the storm, held its gaze fixed upon us. We were upon 
the scene of the unthinkable tragedy awaiting Mr. 
Vancouver. 

We circled the eastern edge of the clearing. Soon 
we found a squat structure of thatch, half hidden in 
the edge of the forest. It was filled with neatly piled 
firewood. No surprise showed in Christopher’s face. 

After further exploration of the vicinity, and satisfied 
that the place was unguarded, we loaded ourselves with 
wood from the hut, and plunged into the thicket. A 
short distance away I had discovered 
a deep cleft. We threw our loads 
into it; the fall was long before the 
sound came from the bottom. Thus, 
after many trips, we disposed of all 
the fuel, and hastened back to our 
hut for sleep. The night was far 
gone. 

The storm broke afresh, and I lay 
sleepless, and listened to the ele- 
mental furies at play. Every nerve 
ached, and sleep was a sore need. 
Contingencies riding the hurricane 
would likely offer still heavier work 
for to-morrow. Whatever innocent 
pranks Beela might indulge, her pro- 
found seriousness and her apprecia- 
tion of the dangerous risks in this 
undertaking were genuine. 

With the swirl and dash of the 
rain came the roar of the tearing 
wind and the mighty bellow of 
thunder. Flash, peal, and boom 
rended the firmament. Our cabin 
braced itself and strained under the 
tug, as though digging its claws into 
the ground to hold firm. Large trees 
on the slope behind us fell crashing. 

This was more than a hurricane: 
it was a tornado; perhaps worse yet, 
atyphoon. Many ships ride out the 
worst of these; but mentally I saw 
brown men being told off to man 
the promontories of the bight, and 
to watch for staggering, heart-broken 
specks on the sea as the wind fol- 
lowing the hurricane urged them on 
slowly to a pleasant beach, five hun- 
dred swordsmen, an oily savage king 
and a feast, and a march over the 
mountain to a guarded paradise ; 
thence to be “sent away” to their 
homes—their eternal homes—one at 


“** My servants are all in 
bed and asleep’” 
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his ape-like arms hung loose; his hands were open. 
But it was not bis defenselessness that stayed me. Far 
more potent was the deep devotion in his eyes, which 
held a profounder sadness than usual. It was a dash 
of cold water on my heat, but not my determination. 
In all kindness | would reason with him. 

“*Christopher,” | asked, ‘‘do you know what they 
are going to do with Mr. Vancouver ?” 

He omitted his formula, and simply gazed at me. 

Then I told him, in raw, sore words. It was the 
first time they had been spoken by a member of the 
colony. 

I was astonished at his placidit on hearing them. 

“Do you understand?” 1 had to thunder the ques- 
tion above the outer din. 

But he was listening to sounds that the storm did 
not make. 
I waited im- 
patiently. 









a time! one at a time! So far as 
civilization had reached, it had 
strangled an unspeakable practice in these seas. 

Not even the churn of the storm in my veins could 
check the cold that ran in my blood. Was the father 
of Annabel to be only the first? Were we waiting as 
fattening hogs, instead of being out and afield, fighting 
a way to liberty, and dying, if we must, as men 
should? . ° , 

I found myself off the pallet and rolling on the floor. 

* on “ea ?” I called, staggering to my feet. 

‘ ir ” 

I knew by the nearness of his voice that he was 
already beside me, but invisible in the blackness. 

‘* Light the lamp.. We are going to dress.” 

He obeyed without a word. | was feverishly rum- 
maging for my clothes. 

““ There, sir,” he said, pointing to my moccasins, but 
neglecting to fetch them to me. 

| had forgotten that my dress was Senatra and that 
moccasins were the only part of it | had removed. | 
made a blundering affair of putting them on, for the 
clutch of my hand was shaped better for a bludgeon 
just then. Christopher was observing me with a mild, 
exasperating patience. 

“Put yours on,” I roughly commanded. 

He made still denser the stupidity in his stare, and 
stood still. 

‘Hurry !” I cried. 


** Sis?” 

‘*Hurry, | say! You are going too.” 

“cc Me ? ” 

“"Yes! We are going to take Mr. Vancouver away 


from those beasts.” 

Without a change of expression he made a pretense 
of preparation. In doing so, he edged up to the barred 
door, placed his wide back against it, and calmly 
faced me. 

; ‘What do you mean by that?” I demanded in a 
ury. 
‘Sir?” 

“*Stand aside, Christopher !” 

**Me, sir?” 

In exasperation | seized the copper vessel and ad- 
vanced upon him. Not a muscle of his body moved ; 





‘“‘They won’t take him, sir, if they can get you.” 

‘‘Why not?” 

‘*You’re younger ’n’ fatter.” 

Like most other of Christopher’s remarks, this one 
dealt in a conclusive terminal, omitting postulate and 
explication ; but | understood. He had told a lon 
and dramatic story in those halting words—our blin 
assault, our being beaten down and secured, and then 
the awful end. | wondered at that, and longed for the 
power to see into the working of his strangely lumi- 
nous mind, its far light behind its frontal darkness. 

‘* And there ain’t no dry wood, sir.” 

The last of the ice in my blood broke and ran melt- 
ing before him. 1 was very tired, and found myself 
shifting on my feet like a drunken man. Tongues of 
flame began to slip through the hut and dart hither 
and thither with curious dips and turns. Some of them 
were purple, but the most were crimson. A luminous 
vapor crept in. The boom of a waterfall rumbled ; and 
then came a crashing subterranean detonation. Chris- 
topher was a gigantic ape floundering in a drowning 
sea of steam. . 

‘Christopher !” 1 cried, trying to catch the wall as 
it swung past. 

A firm, gentle arm went round me—an arm of a 
strength so great that my most desperate struggles 
could not break its hold, yet | was a very strong man. 
Slowly | was borne down on my pallet, and a thin, 
soothing voice came with a hand that tenderly closed 
my eyes and held the lids down. My breathing came 
easier. 

* * * * * * * 

It was daylight, and Christopher was standing in the 
open door, looking out. The rain had ceased, but the 
morning brightness was smothered under the overhead 
lowering. The pleasant odor of coffee perfumed the 
hut. ithout appearing to notice my waking, Chris- 


topher served my breakfast, but said nothing. A dull 

lassitude made the straw bed more inviting than my feet. 

Beela’s cheery good-morning an hour later was 

checked in alarm when she entered and found me 

prone ; but her electric vitality palpitated through me 
[Continued on page 111) 
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The Miracle of 


his forces. Half the effectiveness of an army resides in the soldiers’ 
faith in their leader. When the leader doubts, hesitates, wavers, the 
army is thrown into confusion; but his confidence doubles the 
ussurance of every man under him. 

lhe mental faculties, like soldiers, must believe in their leader 

the unconquerable will. The mind of the doubter, the hesitator, the 
waverer, the man who is not sure of himself, who 
thinks he is not equal to what he has undertaken, is 
set toward failure, and everything works against 
him. There is a weakening all along the line. 

In an emergency, as in danger, a man can 
often perform feats of great strength which he could 
not even approximate in cold blood. Arousing a 
man multiplies bis power tremendously. Think of what delicate men and 
women, even invalids, have accomplished when dominated by some 
supreme occasion or a mighty passion. The imperious “must” gives 
added strength and unusual power to all the faculties. Soa great self- 
faith, ah unwavering self-confidence, braces the entire man, physically, 
mentally, morally. It raises him to his highest power, and makes him 
do with ease what would be impossible without this wonderful stimulus. 

An overmastering faith in oneself often enables comparatively igno- 
rant men and women to do marvelous things—feats which sensitive, 
timid, doubting people, of far greater ability and much finer texture 
and nobler qualities shrink from attempting. 

Your achievement will never rise higher than your self-faith. It 
would be as reasonable for Napoleon to have expected to get his army 
over the Alps by sitting down and declaring that the undertaking was 
too great for him, as for you to hope to achieve anything significant in 
life whtile harboring grave doubts.and fears as to your ability. 

[he miracles of civilization have been performed by men and 
women of great self-confidence, who had unwavering faith in their power 
to accomplish the tasks they undertook. The race would have been 
centuries behind what it is to-day had it not been for their grit, their deter- 
mination, their persistence in finding and making real the thing they 
believed in, and which the world often denounced. 

There is no law by which you can get success without expecting it, 
vigorously demanding it, assuming it. There must be a strong, firm 
self-faith first, or the thing will never come. There are no accidents in 


whole 


Y our Self-Faith 
Measures Your 


Achievement 


this world. There is no room for chance in God’s world of system and 
supreme order. Everything must have not only a 

The Law cause, but also a sufficient cause—a cause as large 
i as the result. A stream cannot rise higher than 

of Success its source. A great success must have a great 


source in expectation, in self-confidence, and in 
persistent endeavor to attain it. No matter how great the ability, how 
large the genius, or how splendid the education, the achievement will 
never rise higher than the confidence. He can who thinks he can, and 
he can’t who thinks he can’t. 

[t does not matter what other people think of you, of your plans, 
or of your aims. No matter if they call you a visionary, a crank, or a 
dreamer, you must believe in yourself. If you forsake yourself by los- 
ing your confidence, you can accomplish nothing. Never allow anybody 
or any misfortune to shake your belief in yourself... You may lose your 
property, your health, your reputation, even, but there is always some 
hope for you so long as you keep a firm faith in yourself. If you never 
lose that, but keep pushing on, the world will sooner or later make way 
for you, and you may regain the confidence of those who have denounced 
you. 

‘Trust thyself; every heart vibrates to that iron string.” 

I know people who have been hunting for months for a situation; 
but they go into an office with a confession of weakness in their very 
manner; they show their lack of self-confidence. Their prophecy of 
failure is in their face, in their bearing. They surrender before the 
battle begins. They are living witnesses against themselves. 

When you ask a man to give you a position, and he reads this 
language in your face and manner, “ Please give me a position; do not 

kick me out; fate is against me; | am an unlucky 

Show Yourself dog; | am disheartened; | have lost confidence in 

myself,” he will only have contempt for you; he 

A Man will say to himself that you are not a man, to start 

with, and he will get rid of you as soon as he can. 

lf you expect to get a position, you must go into an office with the 

air of a conqueror; you must fling out confidence from yourself, before 

you can convince an employer that you are the man he is looking for. 

You must show by your very presence that you are a man of force, a 
man who can do things; with vigor, cheerfulness, and enthusiasm. 

A man does not want to hire a weakling or a dyspeptic, bilious, 
long-faced person, who has no faith in himself. He wants force, efficiency, 
cheerfulness, self-confidence. He does not want to hire depression, dis- 
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| 7 was said that Napoleon’s presence in a battle doubled the strength of 


couragement; he probably has more than enough of these in his employ 
already. He wants energy, life, animal spirits; people who are bubbling 
over with enthusiasm, who can enter his service with a zest that fore- 
shadows victory. 

Your very manner and bearing must carry the evidence of power 
and ability. You must impress your prospective employer with your 
fitness and peculiar ability to perform the work you apply for. He does 
not want to take on a man who is full of doubts, who hesitates, vacil- 
lates, apologizes, and sneaks. He wants a real man, a man who will 
hold up bis bead and move firmly and swiftly toward bis goal. \f you make 
the impression of a weakling, a nobody, you may either wander until 
doomsday without getting a job, or if you do get one you will not be able 
to hold it. Show yourself a man. Standerect and show that you have 
a backbone as well as a wishbone; that there is reserve in you, grit and 
stamina equal to any emergency. 

If you carry with you evidence of your power, the badge of superiority, 
then you will not wander the streets looking for a situation very long. Every- 
where employers are looking for men who can do things, who can 
conquer by inherent force and indomitable energy. 

Self-reliance which carries great, vigorous self-faith has ever been 
the best substitute for friends, pedigree, influence, and money. It is the 
best capital in the world; it has mastered more 
obstacles, overcome more difficulties, and carried 
through more enterprises than any other human 
quality. 

| have interviewed many timid people as to 
why they let opportunities pass by them that were eagerly seized by 
others with much less ability, and the answer was invariably a confession 
like the following: ‘‘I have not courage,” said one; “I lack con- 
fidence in myself,” said another; “I shrink from trying for fear | shall 
make a mistake and have the mortification of being turned down,” 
said a third; ‘It would look so cheeky for me to have the nerve to 
put myself forward,” said a fourth; ‘Oh, | do not think it would be 
right to seek a place so far above me,” said another, “| think | ought 
to wait until the place seeks me, or I am better prepared.” So they 
run through the whole gamut of self-distrust. This shrinking, this 
timidity or self-effacement often proves a worse enemy to success than 
actual incompetence. Take the lantern in the hand, and you will always 
have light enough for your next step, no matter how dark, for the light 
will move along with you. Do not try to see a long way ahead. ‘One 
step enough for me.” 

A firm self-faith helps a man project himself with a force that is al- 
most irresistible. A balancer, a doubter, has no projectile power. If he 
starts at all, he moves with uncertainty. There is no vigor in his 
initiative, no positiveness in his energy. 

There is a great difference between a man who thinks “ perhaps ’”’ he 
can, aman who “will try” to do a thing, and a man who “ knows”’ he 
can do it, who is bound to do it, and who feels within a pulsating power, 
an irresistible force which is equal to any emergency. 

This difference between uncertainty and certainty, between vacillation 
and decision, between the man who wavers and the man who decides 
things, between “I hope to” and “I can” between “I'll try” and “/ 
will do it’’—this little difference measures the distance between weakness 
and power, between mediocrity and excellence, be- 
tween commonness and superiority. 

The man who does things must be able to project 

himself with a mighty force, to fling the whole weight 
of his being into his work, ever gathering momentum 
against the obstacles which confront him, and he cannot do this with a 
hesitating, wavering, doubting mind. 
, We often hear it said that if a youth has ability people will find it 
out without being told; that if he has merit, it will come out; but we 
see on every hand youth, young men and young women with splendid 
ability, with good education and fine training, out of situations or in 
very ordinary ones, simply because they lack that aggressiveness which 
pushes its way to the front. They are conscious that they have ability, 
and they are just waiting for somebody to recognize it and push 
them ahead. 

Working beside them are others with, perhaps, less ability, but 
with that aggressive, ambitious, dauntless spirit which attracts attention 
and pushes them on past their more modest and retiring friends. In 
this electric country of push and hurry and drive, people are too busy to 
investigate merit or mere worthiness which does not exhibit itself or 
push its way forward. The American people believe in the man who claims 
something, who assumes to stand for something, who asserts himself ; for this 
assertion is usually evidence of that progressiveness which is so essential 
to success. 

The fine-grained, 
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sensitive youth feels that it is immodest, 


unbecoming to push his way forward, to attract attention to his ability, 
to tell what he can do; but while he is waiting for the world to discover 
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his merit, and to push him on, the aggressive boy beside 
him pushes his way to the position above. 

Suppose a merchant with limited capital should 
ypen a store and display nothing in show-windows or 
on counters, but should keep everything in boxes, 
packed away out.of sight, how much business do you 
think he would attract? It is not enough to have abil- 
ity ; you must let it be known. You must make your- 
self felt. Other things equal, it is the young man who 
has the greatest advertising quality in his personality 
who gets the best position. 

In other words, it-is not enough to possess merit, 
you must show it. Life is too busy for any one to ex- 
pect the world to go around with a lantern hunting for 
his merit. 

He who strikes out boldly, who does not wait for 
time or tide, who does not sit on the stone of Fate 
waiting for an opportunity to come along, who goes 
through obstacles and not over or around them, who 
is not waiting for others to speak, think, or act, is the 
man who is going to*win-in this new century. There 
is a great demand for the self-reliant man—the man 
who is not afraid of himself, who can say, ‘‘I will,” 
with conviction. Leaders not followers, original think- 

ers not imitators, men with new 


: ideas, are being called for loudly in 
pe Cone sh all the important walks of life. 
Self-depreciation ‘If we choose to be no more 


than clods of clay,” says Marie 
Corelli, ‘‘then we shall be used as clods of clay for 
braver feet to tread on.” 

Of all the despicable objects in the universe, the most 
despicable is the man who is always berating, under- 
estimating, or effacing himself. 

If you carry a mean, contemptible picture of yourself 
constantly in your mind, the suggestion will deteriorate 
your whole character. The persistent thought that you 
are not as good as others, that you are a weak, ineffec- 
tive being, will lower your whole standard of life and 
paralyze your ability. 

If you go about with the acknowledgment of in- 
feriority in your face and manner, if everything about 
you indicates that you do not believe in yourself, that 
you have very little respect for yourself, you certainly 
cannot blame others for taking you at your own estimate. 
Self-depreciation is a reflection upon our Creator, who 
must have made us perfect, because perfection could 
not have made imperfection. 

What a pitiable thing to see a man, especially a 
young man, going around with his head down, looking 
as though he had lost his last friend, and his last dollar, 
as though ashamed to look the world in the face—grov- 
eling instead of aspiring, going about with a perpetual 
apology in face and manner for being in the way, or even 
being alive at all. This is not being a man. Thisis not 
claiming the birthright of a prince, of a son of the King 
of Kings. If there is divinity in us, why not assert it 
with manly dignity, with commanding assurance? 
Why not claim our birthright like princes, and not 
crawl and cringe for it like beggars ? 

If you would be superior, you must hold the thought 
of superiority constantly in the mind. A singularly 
modest man of so retiring a disposition that at one time 
he did not show half of his great ability, whose shrink- 
ing nature and real talent for self-abasement had 
actually given him an inferior appearance, told me one 
day how he had counteracted his self-depreciating traits. 
Among other things he said he had derived great bene- 
fit from the practice he had formed of going about the 
streets, especially where he was not known, assuming 
an air.of great importance, and imagining himself the 
mayor of the city, the governor of the state, or even 
the President of the United States. By merely looking 
as though he expected everybody to recognize that he 
must be a person of note, he changed not only his ap- 
pearance, but also his convictions. It raised him im- 
measurably in his own estimation. It had a marked 
effect upon his whole attitude. He used to walk through 
the streets shrinking from the gaze of others and dread- 
ing their scrutiny. Now he boldly invites, even de- 
mands attention by his evident superiority, and has 
the appearance of one whom people would like to 
know. In other words, he has got a glimpse of his 
divinity, and he really feels his superiority, and, of 
course, shows it in his self-respecting manner. 

You will find a tremendous buttressing, supporting, 
encouraging power in the consciousness that the Creator 
made you for something high and noble, fashiohed you 
marvelously for a great purpose ; that there is an eternal 
aim, a divine plan wrapped up 
within you, and that there will be 
something lacking in the world 
if you fail to do your part and 
to express the best thing in you 
in the best possible way. 

Woe be to you if you fail to carry out this purpose, 
this divine plan. Woe be to you who bemean or belittle 
the grandest of the Creator’s work, or allow to shrink 
and shrivel this sacred message entrusted to you by 
the Almighty and which no one else can interpret but 
yourself. 

One reason why the careers of most of us are so 
pinched and narrow, and our lives so mean, is because 
we do not have a large faith in ourselves and in wat 
we can do. We are held back by too much caution. 
We are timid about venturing. We are not bold enough. 


Your Divine 
Message 


[Concluded on page 116) 
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Mattresses all full size, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 4 
in. long, 7m one or two parts, round corners, five-inch 
inseamed borders, French Rolled Edges, as illustrated. 

Filling is especially selected Ostermoor Sheets, 
all hand-laid, closed within ticking entirely by hand 
sewing. 

Weight, full 60 lbs. each, 15 pounds more than regular. 

Coverings, beautiful Mercerized French -Art Twills—finest 
quality, pink, blue, yellow, green or lavender, plain orfigured. High- 
grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect, or the 
good old-fashioned blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

These Mattresses are the very softest and most luxurious we can make, 


built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists; represent, 


in the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of excellence, 
and are a rare bargain both in price and quality. 


Price %18.5° Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 


Buy of Your Ostermoor Dealer 


lf he has none in stock, we will ship direct, 
express prepaid, same day check is received. 


Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch border, 4 ft. 6 in, size, in two parts, costs $15.50. 
The $30 French Edge Mattress is two inches thicker, weighs 15 lbs. more, has round corners— 
soft Rolled Edges—closer tufts, finer covering, and is 
much softer and far more resilient. 

Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, 
«« The Test of Time,’’ a veritable work of art, 144 pages 
in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 134 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


When ordering, please state first, second and even third 
choice of color of covering, in case all you like are already sold, 
as there will be no time for correspondence. 


This advertisement will not appear again. 
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breakfast it makes a delicious drink.” 

N given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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cost a little more,—but are worth much 
more! Planters everywhere are invited to 
send for 


BURPEE’S 
1908 Farm Annual 


Long known as “‘ The Leading American 
Seed Catalog,’’—this is now brighter and 
better than ever before. An elegant book of 
172 pages, it tells the plain truth about the 


Best Seeds That Grow! 


The illustrations are from photographs 
and the colored plates painted from nature. 
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EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES, 
which cannot be had else- 
where. 
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WILLIAM LOEB, JR., 
Secretary to the President 


As the President’s private secretary, 
Mr. Loeb is probably closer to the “ sit- 


uation” 
ngton. 


than any other man in Wash- 


But he has “ nothing to say. the President. 


GEORGE BRUCE CORTELYOU, 
Secretary of the Treasury 


The silent man, who was indirectly 
charged, by certain adherents of Wil- 
liam_H. Taft, of personal treachery to 
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FRANK H. HITCHCOCK, 
First Assistant Postmaster General 
Cortelyou’s friend and former assistant’ 
who was picked out by the Taft men for 


the political scapegoat, but who proved 
too strong for his maligners. 





Why Roosevelt Quit 


By OLIVER OPP 


EDITORS’ NOTE :—The present political situation, so far 
as the Presidency is concerned, is one of the most remarkable in 
American history. President Roosevelt is in the prime of his 
health and vigor; he is the one man most generally recognized 
as fit and able to carry on the national house cleaning ; he would 
doubtless like to continue his work, and the majority of the 


N Thursday, December 12, Theodore Roose- 
velt’s second formal announcement that 
he would under no circumstances be a candi- 
date for reélection was made public. As an 
act of self-abnegation on the part of a great 
political leader, this decision is almost unprece- 
dented. When the announcement Was first 
made three years ago, Mr. Roosevelt had no 
means of knowing that the new idea political 
movement of which he was even then the rec- 
ognized leader would be nearing its climax as 
his second term expires. If he keeps his 
word, he will be retiring under fire just when 
the battle against corrupt corporations is at its 
hottest. That he himself, robust, in the prime 
of life, is blooded for the fight, those who are 
close to him know only too well. 

During the past century of American history 
there has been no situation quite like this. In 
the present political chaos, the one fact which 
is recognized by political leaders of all parties 
is that Mr. Roosevelt has only to say the word 
to be renominated and reélected. Perhaps 
never before has a President been assured of so 
overwhelming a majority if he will but consent 
to be again a candidate. Yet, against the 
wishes of a majority of the voters, against, 
as is believed among his friends, his own per- 
sonal desires, the President is voluntarily put- 
ting the honor away from him and preparing 
to return to the ranks of the plain citizen. 
Within a little more than a year, tnless the 
people override both the intrigues of the politi- 
cians and his own pledge, he will again be plain 
Theodore Roosevelt, of New York. 


a * 


NDERLYING this extraordinary act of renun- 
ciation there is a tangle of political hopes 

and political blunders. 
Among the prominent political leaders there are 
a few whose personal enthusiasm and loyalty to 
the President have led them into a skillfully con- 
ducted campaign for the third term, or, as some of 
them prefer to put it, for a second elective term. 
Senator Bourne of Oregon, heads the enthusi- 
asts. He believes that Mr. Roosevelt has no 
right to indulge in such an act of personal re- 
nunciation ‘at a time when the country needs 
him. This outspoken new senator insists that 
a pledge made in a moment of exaltation 
several years ago must not be permitted to 
interfere with the carrying through of Mr. Roose- 
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people want him to do so. Yet because of a personal pledge. 
and because of a tradition against third terms, not to mention 
underlying political intriguery, he has deliberately renounced 
the greatest Siow in the land. Mr. Opp inthe following article 
tells exactly and truthfully how the politicians forced Mr. 
Roosevelt to show his hand. 


velt’s hard-fought campaign against the domi- 
nation of capital. Holding this belief, Senator 
Bourne has talked the third-term idea up and 
down the country, and has even made use of 
the methods of the modern publicity man to get 
his ideas on the subject before the voters of the 
nation. 

The other most prominent third-termer is 
Frank H. Hitchcock, First Assistant Postmaster 
General. Among that little group of first and 
second assistants who contribute so much of the 
real work of the executive departments, Hitch- 
cock is perhaps, the quietest, shrewdest, and 
ablest. As practically the working head of the 
post office department, it has been his task to 
put into effect the President’s excellent idea of 
reappointing, regardless of political dickers, 
those postmasters who have proved themselves 
efficient. Mr. Hitchcock is a tall, athletic man, 
soft-spoken and diplomatic, yet vigorous. It 
goes without saying that this policy of reward- 
ing the fit men by continuance in office has had 
the effect of building up a political machine 
based on the rather unusual qualities of ability 
and loyalty to the administration. Hitchcock’s 
most delicate and interesting work along these 
lines has been in the Southern States, where 
Roosevelt has been gaining unmistakably in 
strength. Hitchcock has worked steadily to the 
end of solidifying and organizing this Roosevelt 
sentiment, and some time ago found himself rec- 
ognized as the controlling factor in the South- 
ern situation. When George B. Cortelyou was 
moved from the Post Office Department to the 
Treasury, he made an effort to carry Hitchcock, 
his assistant, with him. But for sorthe reason 
which does not appear on the surface, perhaps 
because of this control of the Republican Party 
in the South, Hitchcock was allowed to remain 
where he was, and he quietly went on with his 
organization work. 


ITH this third-term work under way, and so 
effective that it began to appear that 
Roosevelt might be able, if he should run again, 
not only to carry the North and West, but also 
to break that political impasse, the solid South, 
the situation was complicated by the appearance 
of the Taft boom. 
Now this Taft boom has done more to tangle 
up the Presidential race than any other single 
factor. In the first place, Secretary Taft’s can- 
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didacy had the tacit approval of the President. 
Taft was Roosevelt’s man, the mantle was to 
descend upon his shoulders. He was to carry 
on the Roosevelt policy and the Roosevelt fight 
to its conclusion. So far, so well. Mr. Taft is 
a big, frank man with a genial smile and an at- 
tractive personality. No one questions ‘his hon- 
esty or his ability as an administrator of large 
affairs. Had all gone well he might have over- 
come the slight prejudice aroused by the notion 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s dictating a successor. 

But all did not go well. 
side. He is not a practical politician. How- 
ever much this.may appear to his credit as a 
man and public officer, there is no doubt now 
that it has been getting him into difficulties as 
a political candidate. Mr. Taft went on about his 
business as Secretary of War; he went on about 
his business as the world’s greatest pacifier—in 
Japan, in the Philippines, and in Europe; and 
meantime his relatives and friends in this 
country were placing his political future in the 
hands of a certain manipulator of goober politics 
known as Arthur I. Vorys. This Mr. Vorys had 
difficulties enough on his hands, aroused by 
some of his candidate’s frank but undiplomatic 
utterances, without setting out to create fresh 
difficulties. But the fresh difficulties came. One 
of his early acts was to begin dickering with 
Boss Cox, of Cincinnati. Now George B. Cox is 
a man politically loathed of Secretary Taft, 
who, during the last Congressional campaign, 
went so far as publicly to advise the citizens of 
Ohio to vote the Democratic ticket if necessary, 
rather than support Cox’s vicious Republican 
machine. The spectacle of Taft and Cox in 
political alliance was rather disturbing to the 
peace of mind of those who, hats in hand, were 
getting ready to hail Taft as Mr. Roosevelt’s 
successor in the fight for political righteousness. 
As if to make it plain that he knew nothing 
and cared less about political righteousness, 
Vorys set to work organizing a Taft machine 
out of whatever heelers, cast-offs, and has-beens 
turned up in need of a job. The “‘Taft work- 
rs’? who appeared in more than one Western 
city were known to be anti-Roosevelt, anti- 
everything in the nature of clean _ polities. 
Their activities were disconcerting to the real 
supporters of Taft. 


a a 


*INALLY, as if to show what he could do when 
given plenty of rope, Vorys started out ona 
campaign which could result in nothing less 
than the splitting of the Republican Party in 
the South. 

The regular Republican machine was in Hitch- 
cock’s hands and was solid for Roosevelt and a 
third term. Unable to accomplish anything 
through the regulars, Vorys and his agents 
picked up those Republican politicians who 
chanced to be at outs with Hitchcock’s Roose- 
velt men. As a natural result there have been 
two Republican organizations in the South; one, 
a strong organization, the other, Taft’s, a weak 
one. 

By this time the Taft boom appeared to be 
pretty thoroughly wrecked—partly through the 
blunders of Taft’s managers, and partly through 
the unwillingness of the President to take a 
hand in the situation. Up to this point Mr. 
Roosevelt’s consistent policy appears to have 
been to avoid both the reality and the sem- 
blance of political dictatorship. 

Then it was that certain of Taft’s friends 
stepped into the situation in a desperate attempt 
to save the Taft boom. Some of these were 
men close to the President. They reminded 
him that he had originally indorsed the Taft 
boom, and that it would hurt his prestige to 
allow his name to be linked with a losing cause. 
They further pointed out that if he would 
make a second and final statement removing 
himself from the race he would clear up a com- 
plicated and unfortunate situation. But stronger 
arguments were needed. The Taft men, look- 
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Mr. Taft has a weak 


ing about for a scapegoat, selected Hitchcock for 
that unpleasant réle. As Hitchcock was a per- 
sonal friend of the President, it-was necessary to 
be specific in order to be convincing. The story 
they finally used was that Hitchcock, while ap- 
parently supporting the President, was in reality 
planning to throw the South for Cortelyou in 
the convention. A story was spread about Wash- 
ington to the effect that Cortelyou had, on a 
certain occasion, sent a certain prominent poli- 
tician to give certain orders to Hitchcock. This 
rumor was skillfully fed to the Washington cor- 
respondents, most of whom published it in their 
home papers. So far the plan had worked very 
well. Hitchcock stood condemned before the 
country, not only of splitting the Republican 
Party in the South, but also of personal treach- 
ery to the President. So it was that the Presi- 
dent, anxious to avoid the appearance of play- 
ing fast and loose with his own candidate, 
anxious to avoid being discredited by the sus- 
pected treachery of his own supporters, was led 
to believe that a final announcement of his in- 
tentions would clear the air and force an align- 
ment on the real issues of the campaign. 


a + 


Bt friends were not lacking to speak up for 

Hitchcock. It has beeen rumored that 
some of these Hitchcock men went so far as to 
demand that the Taft leaders be called in to 
face the Hitchcock supporters before the Presi- 
dent. Just what really happened will perhaps 
never be known, but there seems little doubt 
that the President became convinced of Hitch- 
cock’s loyalty. Secretary Cortelyou’s statement 
to the press went far to exonerate Hitchcock 
and to remove.all suspicion of treachery. 

These new developments brought the whole 
Presidential situation into a state of chaos. 
Apparently the President was at last able to see 
clearly the genuineness of the third term senti- 
ment, of which Hitchcock and Senator Bourne 
were the leaders; and it must have been 
equally clear to him that he had been misled by 
certain of the Taft men, and that his hand had 
been forced. But the Taft men themselves 
were none the less jubilant. The President was 
finally, it seemed, out of the contest. This left 
the prize to be fought over by the lesser candi- 
dates, among whom Taft seemed to stand a 
fairly good chance. 

All of which results in the most extraordinary 
situation of our political history. Mr. Roose- 
velt, recognized as our strongest personality and 
as the leader in the fight for freedom from the 
domination of the trusts and the “rich male- 
factors,’ has renounced that leadership. He is 
in the prime of health and vigor; there would 
seem to be little reason to doubt that his great- 
est personal desire is to go on and complete the 
work which he has already carried so far; and 
there is no doubt whatever that he would be 
elected if he would accept the nomination. In 
other words, he is the one man most generally 
recognized as fit and able to carry on the battle, 
he himself would like to do so, and the majority 
of the people want him; yet because of that per- 
sonal pledge, and because of a traditional senti- 
ment against third terms for our presidents, he 
is deliberately and, it is quite evident, sincerely 
preparing to become plain Mr. Roosevelt of 
New York City. 

In this political fog but one fact is plain. 
The President’s statement has by no means 
cleared the air. The chaos continues. There 
is doubt even in the Republican stronghold 
whether Taft, Hughes, or La Follette, let alone 
Cannon, Foraker, Cortelyou, or Fairbanks, would 
be strong enough to defeat Bryan, who will 
probably be the Democratic nominee. It may 
yet come about, despite pledges and traditions, 
that there will be an irresistible demand for the 
reélection of that leader who, as David Graham 
Phillips said in an article on Mr. Roosevelt in 
this magazine, not only “would do,” but “ has 
done.” 
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Toott] & Toe, PrePararionS 


Sanitol Tooth Powdcr - - - - ‘25¢ 
Sanitol Face Cream ee oe 
Sanitol Tooth Paste - - - - 25¢ 
Sanitol Toilet Powder - - - - 25¢ 


Sanitol Liquid Antiseptic - - 25c &50c 


Sanitol Bath Powder - - - - 25c 
Sanitol Tooth Brush - - - - 35c 
Sanitol Violet-Elite Soap - - - 25¢ 
Sanitol Toilet Water - - - - S50c 
Sanitol Face Powder -*- - - 35c¢ 
Sanitol Shaving Stick - - - - 25¢ 
Sanitol Shaving Creme - - - - 25¢ 
Sanitol Shaving Foam - - - - 25¢ 
Sanitol Hygienic Toilet Soap - - 25c¢ 


Sanitol Children’s Tooth Brush - 






Each has its every-day 
gy use in your bere, 
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OKKEEPING 
CORRESPONDENCE 
TYPEWRITERS 


MAKE IT POSSIBLE TO 
THOROUGHLY SYSTEMATIZE ALL 


BUSINESS Wea CONDENSED OTLEY 


THe UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. Inc. 
NEW YORK OR ANYWHERE. 


POSITIONS OPEN Hal 


Railroad work offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities to strong, ambitious young men. 
Experience unnecessary 


FIREMEN and BRAKEMEN 


earn from 
$70 TO $130 A MONTH 


We prepare you by mail for either po- 
sition in from 4 to 6 weeks and assist — 
to get on wherever you are. Association 16 

under direction of Railroad officials, 
of positions open. We are not ve to su * thedemand, 
Cut < — = = send at once for 


NATIONAL ‘RAILWAY TRAINING ASS’N. 


OMAHA, NEB. NSAS CITY, MO. 
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Chafing Dish Cooking 


Many dainty dishes can be 
prepared in a chafing dish. 


LEA&PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





adds a piquant flavor indis- 
pensable to 
good chafing 
dish cooking. 


Fish, 
Oysters, Clams and 
Lobsters; Frogs’ 
Legs Welsh 
Rarebit are given 
an appetizing and 
delicate relish by 
its use. 


Shrimps, 


and 





Imitated but 
Never equalled. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, 
Agents, N.Y. 












“I am writing ~¢ 4 says C 
Parmelee, Highlands, N. J., ‘‘by ‘hs 
light of one of your Ang' le Lamps. In 
fact, | would not think of ae any 
other light. They are THE lamps. 
Everyone who has seen mine is im- 
pressed with them. Why, I saved at 
least 20 times their cost in oil, 
burner, chimneys and ‘ cuss words. 


The ANGLE LAMP ¥ 


The Angle Lamp is not an improvement on the old style 
lamp, but an entirely new principle of oil lighting which has 
made common kerosene (or coal oil) the most satistactory of 
all lighting methods. Safer and more a seen than gasoline, 


or acetylene, yet as convenient to ope as gas or electricity. 
The Angle L amp is lighted and oatingwtenen like gas. May 
be turned pigh or low without odor. No smoke, no danger. 
ile a while lighted and w yo moving. ~—— nires @ danger: 
th 


oa yr Fe ice a week. 8 a room its beautiful, 
soft, mellow light that hos no vw TY 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG “18” and our proposition for a 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Write for our Catalog ‘18 ” listing 32 varieties of The Angle 
Lamp from | ar up, now—before you forget it—before you 
turn this leaf—for it gives you the benefit of our ten years’ 
experience with all lighting methods. 


THE ANGLE MPG, CO., 159-161 West 24th Street, NEW YORK 











AMUSE THE PUBLIC 


Here’s your chance to make big seem 
{ w/a experience necessary. We furn rie coeapines 
{ | ( Moving Picture and_Stereopticon Outfits 
~ melon waoineins Sp te date Films, fine assortment 
? =, of Slides, Advertining Posters, etc. Price 
, within reach of all. Write today for new 
catalogue which tells you all about tt. 


McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, 
Dept. G, 49 Nassau St., New York. 
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U A Record of Individual Opinion of Men, Books, and Public 
Affairs, by the Author of “The Man With the Hoe” 


rR. Hupson Maxi, the man who has made a 
fortune by his inventions, has in a recent 
business magazine said some spicy things on 
modern business methods. He finds Wall Street 
to be on all-fours with the bandit and the bunco- 
steerer. He speaks as one touched by the social 
conscience when he says : 

“Many of the high financiers and their crews 
are as much pirates as were Captain Kidd and 
his crew, and the only remedy is to pursue them 
with swift justice. There appears to be, how- 
ever, a growing recognition of the truth among 


| the great money-makers, that this world we live 


in is but a larger house intended for all, and 
that all mankind feed at a common fireside, and 
that sea-gull ethics do not always pay ; that it 
is not always profitable to sacrifice even remote 
good-will for present material advantage. The 
warmth of the fire is better enjoyed when shared, 
is better than the whole unshared. Mutuality 
in the enjoyment of possessions is what gives 
them most value. Carnegie is but placing libra- 
ries in his larger house. J. P. Morgan, in his 
gift of valuable paintings to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, is but hanging ther§ upon the 
walls of the great house he shares with others.”’ 
Ponder these words, young business man! 


os ” 
Stocking-toe Financiering 
OUBTLESS over all the country, in the last 


five months, the spade and pick have been 


| bright and busy in the dim nights, planting little 





| hoards of money in thousands of nooks and cor- 


ners. The teapots, too, in the cupboard have 
suddenly grown heavier with a bright treasure 
that carries more fortune than all the tea grounds; 
and the stocking toes have fattened out with 
golden bunions. The rich also have been as 
quick in hiding their money in safety vaults as 
were the fidgety old ladies who went stocking- 
toeing and tea-potting in Poverty Flat. 

Now I am bold to say that there was no real 
cause last year for a financial scare—no cause 
springing from the conditions in the republic. 
No floods, no fires had destroyed treasure. We 
were at peace with nations, crops were good, 
trade was flourishing. The panic sprang from 
a sudden fear, the source of all Pan-ics, since the 
old time when the flittering wood-folk or the 
belated traveler in Arcady fled trembling at the 
sudden appearance of harmless Pan, with his 
goat beard and his freakish horns and_ hoofs. 
The startled ones of that old time fled terrified 
through the forest, although jolly Pan had only 
come dancing and blowing a sweet music on his 
shepherd pipe. 

Of course, in the ebb and flow of trade, there 
is always at harvest time a big suction that 
draws heavily on the money reserves of the 
country. At this time the banks are drained 
to buy cotton, grain, and other products; so 
that money is scarce in the banks, until the 
growers begin to put their returns back into the 
currents of trade. 

It was at this time of money scarcity that 
Pan came blowing his syrinx in the market 
place, and set our people scurrying. Forsooth, 
for some months there had been fears and trem- 
blings owing to failing faith in the big twenty- 


three story enterprises of certain financial Babel- 
builders. President Roosevelt and others, moved 
by a sound public spirit, had pointed out to the 
nation the sandy foundation of these tottering 
structures. Standard Oil had been vulturing, 
the Knickerbocker Trust had been wild-catting ; 
while men like Heinze, Morse, and Thomas had 
been jauntily air-shipping on the people’s money. 
The exploits of these business buccaneers shook 
public faith even in the men who were conduct- 
ing honorable and legitimate enterprises. So, 
without any real reason for alarm, depositors 
began to ask for their money; and even the 
soundest banks could not call in their loans fast 
enough to stay the crowd at the teller’s window. 

Secretary Cortelyou, whose finger is on the 
financial pulse of the nation, gave some sound 
advice in a recent address to The Merchants’ 
Association, of New York. After claiming that 
normal business calm depends on both individu- 
als and on banks, he said: 

‘*Hoarded money should be put back into the banks, 
and the exactions of bankers and merchants propor- 
tioned to actual business necessities. | believe that if 
the money of the country were at once put back to 
fulfill its functions in channels of trade, there would be 


within twenty-four hours an almost complete resump- 
tion of business.” 


All would be well in such crises, if we could 
quiet the fears of the nation till each one would 
cut his purse string and begin to buy that he might 
be bought from, and begin to pay that he might 
be paid. . 


Sentiment in Business 


KNOW there is not much sentiment in our 

present order of business. Yet we will never 
call out the fine heroisms of men until business 
in some way has been made the perpetual body 
of the noblest sentiment of the heart. Business 
ought to be made into a working-form for the 
Golden Rule. Even as things are, we some- 
times hear of a man who does what he can to 
order his business in the light of this lofty ideal. 
In the depression of 1893, a manufacturer in 
the West determined not to let the hard times 
break up his. working force, his economic family. 
He had scores of men and women working for 
him. He could have shut down and let these 
workers walk the hopeless streets—these work- 
ers who had built up a fortune for him. He 
could have given them over to an enforced idle- 
ness, to the fang of want or the worse fang of 
public charity. 

But this business man, with a light on him 
from the Mount of Olives, this unworldly wise 
man, went right on with his factory, losing 
money with open eyes for a year. He sacrificed 
goods, he mortgaged property, he borrowed 
money, that he might see his men through the 
perilous crisis. This is practical loving; this is 
religion in action. 


The Snout of Mammon against the Sky 


STROLLED one evening with my best friend 
(Catherine Markham) along Riverside Drive. 
It was a pleasant way beside the still waters of 
the Hudson, under hushed heavens where we 
could count each little star. The glimmering 
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violet of the street lamps ran along the river’s 
edge, as once the camp fires ran here at the long- 
forgotten feasts and funerals of the red man. 
Faint outlines of vast buildings loomed on the 
Jersey shore, touched to a weird beauty by the 
poetry and mystery of the night. The lights 
of the distant shadow-city shone glittering— 
Earth’s constellation making answer to Orion 
and all the starry host. 

I was happy, my soul stirred by the glory of 
the night, when suddenly I was screamed at by 
a crude advertisement pricked out in electric 
lights onthe Jersey shore, each word a yard 
high, and the whole impudent thing beseeching 
me to use a certain compound to scour my 
kitchen and a certain other compound to cure 
my corns! The mystic beauty of the night was 
chopped into as if with a butcher’s ax! 

I could have waved away a huckster, | could 
have held my nose at a garbage cart, I could 
have stuffed my ears against a screeching hand- 
organ; but I must fain gaze on this monstrosity 
or else walk blindfold. Is there no way to bind 
advertisers to keep the peace? Is not even 
God’s starry night secure against the intruding 
snout of Mammon? 


* a 


Down with the Billboard ! 


uT in my early home town (San José, Cali- 
fornia) they have been prodding the bill- 
board nuisance with good effect. San José 
realized all the objections to billboards—their 
abuse as a lurking place for rowdies, as a dump- 
ing place for refuse, as a danger-place in storm 
and conflagration. She had also grown tired of 
looking on a landscape strewn with loud legends 
of superlative breakfast foods, impeccable baking 
powders, and all spotted over with lurid theatri- 
cal chromos of crimes and catastrophes. 

So the plucky city of San José passed an 
ordinance against the erection or maintenance 
of billboards for advertising purposes. The town 
marshal was ordered to remove all advertising 
stands and signs; whereupon a bill-st’cking con- 
cern brought suit in equity to obtain a perpetual 
injunction against the city’s interference with 
their bill-sticking business. Judge Hatch, be- 
fore whom the case was tried, found without 
qualification in favor of the city. He said most 
aptly and justly, quoting Freund: 

“Police power is adequate to restrain noises and 
odors. The same protection to the eye would not es- 
tablish a new principle, but would only carry a recog- 
nized principle to further application. A glaring bill- 
board opposite a man’s house in a vacant lot bordering 
upon the public highway in a country town devoted to 
homes, is just as offensive as would be the mainte- 
nance of a pigsty giving forth offensive odors.” 


« 


He is a “wise and upright judge.”’ Let us all 
pray for Heaven hereafter and for Hatches here ! 
And if we do not soon discover a Judge Hatch 
doing duty in our bill-boarded Babylon, let us 
strike tent and set out for San José or for Cincin- 
nati. For Cincinnati has also sounded the tocsin 
of reform. The Municipal Arts Committee of 
the Cincinnati Business Men’s Club has _per- 
suaded three hundred advertisers to give up all 
billboard advertising. Such absolute and unani- 
mous wiping out of the nuisance is better than 
even the French method of taxing the advertis- 
ers. We ought not to compromise with grim 
ugliness: the landscape belongs to the all-of-us. 
Long ago a poet said, 

‘*1 do not own an inch of land, 
Yet all I see is mine!” 


The Earl of Balcarries, fighting against the ad- 
vertising nuisance in England, puts the case in 
an epigram: 

‘““We claim that the landscape does not belong to 


the man who chooses to pay a few shillings per annum. 
The landscape is an asset of the whole people.” 


We need some of the lost spirit of the Greeks 
to lend a touch of beauty to our civilization. 
When that spirit descends upon us, the dollar- 
mark will cease to be written over all the face 


of things. In that good time, the pictures of 
the Hottentot Twins bent over the scrubbing 
brush and of the Painless Dentist bent over his 
shrieking victim, will disappear with the ducking 
stool and the whipping post. Where we now 
have scarecrow pictures in public places, we 
shall have figures from the Vatican and friezes 
from the Parthenon. 
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Prose Poems from Far Japan 


Yone Nocucui, the Japanese poet now teach- 

ing Literature in the University of Tokyo, 
sends me his latest book, “ The Summer Cloud.” 
It is quaintly beautiful in its cover design, and as 
quaintly beautiful in its hundred lyric pages. 
When he was with us in America five years ago, he 
sang in new naive dithyrambics of our lakes and 
hills and valleys; but now his songs come to us 
laden with the fragrance and lighted with the 
color of his own mystic land. He once sang a 
hymn to our Yosemite; he now matches it with a 
hymn to his own Fujiyama, the perfect mountain 
of the Orient. He cries out as he beholds her : 
“Let me fly under the tent of white Peace, 
into the dome of everlasting prayer, toward holy 
Fujiyama—Eternity !” 


“ - 


“ The Dismal Science” Lighted Up 


ARLYLE never tired of hurling his thunder- 
bolts at dry-as-dust Political Economy which 
he nicknamed ‘‘the dismal science.” And it 
was dismal as the caves of Cimmeria—dismal, 
dusty, dejecting. It was all a question of dole- 
ful figures, with the one significant figure omitted 
—Man. The old writers seemed to think that 
the man was made for money, not money for 
man. But this crude superstition is disap- 
pearing. The greatest discovery of the modern 
world is this—there is a People ! 

This discovery is apparent in our literature,in 
our art—everywhere. But nowhere is this dis- 
covery of the common man more apparent than 
in our books on economics ; and in no book is 
it more clearly evident than in Professor Lester 
Ward’s “Applied Sociology.” This title may 
sound forbidding, but the volume is as interesting 
as a novel. It is crowded with vital matter on 
the difficult social questions of the hour. Pro- 
fessor Ward looks at every social problem from 
its human aspect and import, and he writes with 
clearness and fine courage. 

[Ginn and Co., Boston.] 
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The Last Testament of Victor Hugo 


“cc 


HAVE just been reading the Bible,” said 
Emerson to Thoreau. “ Which bible ?” was 
Thoreau’s quick question: ‘‘ the Vedas, the Zend 
Avesta, or the Hebrew Scriptures—which ?” 
Yes, there are many bibles: each nation has its 
sacred book, although to my mind there is one 
volume that because of its intrinsic excellence 
is still entitled to be called the Bible. But the 
race of the prophets and seers is not extinct ; 
so at times we get books even now that are of 
the nature of bibles—books that are filled with 
a fine feeling for poetry and with a solemn sense 
of the dignity and worth of life. Lamennais 
gave us such a book in his “ Words of a Believer,” 
Mazzini in his “ Duties of Man,” Carlyle in his 
“Sartor Resartus,” Richard Wagner in his 
“Faith and the Future,” and Charles Ferguson, 
of our own time, in his “‘ Religion of Democracy.” 
And now we have from the press of Funk and 
Wagnalls, of New York City, another testament, 
“The Intellectual Biography of Victor Hugo.” 
No one who wishes a plunge into the starry 
night of the infinite can afford to miss this soul- 
expanding book. It lifts us out of our narrow 
lives, gives us large discourse on Genius, Great 
Men, Life and Death, Supreme Contemplation. 
These matters are set forth in the lofty epic 
style and beautiful earnestness of this greatest 
man of France. 
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CUBS’ FOOD 
They Thfive On Grape-Nuts. 


Healthy babies don’t cry and the well-nourished 
baby that is fed on Grape-Nuts is never a crying baby. 
Many babies who cannot take any other food relish 
the perfect food, Grape-Nuts, and get well. 

‘“My little baby was given up by three doctors who 
said that the condensed milk on which | had fed her 
had ruined the child’s stomach. One of the doctors 
told me that the only thing to do would be to try 
Grape-Nuts, so | got some and prepared it as follows: 
1 soaked 1} tablespoonfuls in one pint of cold water 
for half an hour, then | strained off the liquid and 
mixed 12 teaspoonfuls of this strained Grape-Nuts juice 
with six teaspoonfuls of rich milk, putin a pinch of salt 
and a little sugar, warmed it and gave it to baby every 
two hours. 

“‘In this simple, easy way | saved baby’s life and 
have built her up to a strong healthy child, rosy and 
laughing. The food must certainly be perfect to have 
such a wonderful effect as this. I can truthfully say I 
think it is the best food in the world to raise delicate 
babies on and is also a delicious healthful food for 
grown-ups as we have discovered in our family.” 

Grape-Nuts is equally valuable to the strong, healthy 
man or woman. It stands for the true theory of 
health. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” Read ‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 





An Investment for Your Savings 
Oo GOLD BONDS are secured by First 
Rites on NEW YORK REAL ESTAI E, 
deposited with the WINDSOR TRUST COM- 


PANY, TRUSTEE; $105,000 of First Mortgages 
being deposited for every $100,000 of bonds issued. 
These Bonds provide an investment which pays 
6% and, after the first year, offers the same priv- 
ilege of withdrawal as a Savings Bank. 

‘or sums smaller than $100 we issue instalment 
certificates, to apply on our full paid Bonds, in 
amounts of 

FIVE DOLLARS AND UP 
each instalment bearing interest from the date of 
its payment and subject to withdrawal at any time. 

For the large or small investor our 6% IRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS combine the three essentials 
of the perfect investment; Absolute Security— 
High Earning Power—Cash Availability. 

rite for booklet, It explains how you can stop 
that loss of one-fourth to two-third in interest 
earnings, 


NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY COMPANY 
Suite 1737, 1133 Broadway, New York 








High Grade Door = 
2-0 x 6-0, All White  3Oc 


Regular Price, $2.00. 
, If you haveany use for doors, windows, storm 

SS sash, moulding, porch brackets, columns and 
millwork, for your own buildings, or as con- 
tractor, don’t elsewhere at any price or un- 
der any circumstances until you get the Grand 
MillworK Catalog which makes a clean saving 
of 50% on any dealer’s prices. It makes no 
difference where you live. If you intend to 
build, or if ree need millwork for any purpose, 
do not think of buying until you get our esti- 
mate. Our goods are high grade as well as 
wonderfully low in price, Our lumber is first 
air-dryed and then, as an extra precaution, is 
put through a scientific drying process, erg 
are made with heavy hardwood dowel pins, 
— with imported glue, pressed together by 
s ce eavy steam power press, There is no “come 
ELL AAS apart” to our work. 

Voor panels have a heavy raise on both sides. The panels are 

sandpapered on a special machine of our own invention before 

the door is put together, and the entire is then smoothed with 

fine-grained sandpaper. We guarantee our goods to be strictly 

up to the official grade adopted by the Sash, Door & Blind 
anufacturers’ Association of the Northwest. 

We operate the largest plant in the world—163,000 feet of floor 
space (four acres)—have been in business since 1865—own our 
own timber lands—sawmills and lumber yards. We carry a large 
stock and can therefore ship pronpty. We have no traveling 
men—sell only for cash. Weare the largest producers of sash 
doors and blinds selling direct to the consumer, Our prices will 
astonish you. Don’t buy anything in our lipe until you get our 
catalog, the grandest wood published. It’s Free— 
Write for it to-day, Address 


CORDON, VAN TINE CO. 


601 Case Street Davenport, lowa. 


COLONIAL HOMES 


Send for my Portfolio of Plans for Colo- 
nial Frame and Cement Block 
Homes and Cottages. 
















Special Price. 25 Cents 
‘They Perspective, Floor Vians . Esti- 
an Py Bim Toll date and caeetiddt piied ha bene 
Print Plans and 


JENS C. PETERSEN, Architect 


444 State Bank Building, Traverse City, Michigan 
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THE BOOK YOU WANT 





Something New.! Something Unique ! 


A 


Bob Taylor 
Book 


Containing the masterpieces of the WRIT- 
INGS, ORATIONS, ADDRESSES, ES- 
SAYS, EDITORIALS and LECTURES of 
this wizard word-painter and most famous 
platform entertainer and raconteur. 


For years there has been a demand for the 
collected productions of ‘* Bob Taylor, of 
Tennessee and the Universe.’? In response 
to this demand the Taytor-Trotwoop Maca- 
zinE has compiled these productions in a 
ctavo volume, appropriately illustrated 
half-tone engravings from 
yal drawings and handsomely and durably 
1 in cloth. 


t 4 rea i 
with NUMeETOUS 
origi 


} 
poun¢ 


This is-a distinct addition to the literature of 
for there is no one else who has 
the unique personality of Bob Taylor. His 
genial humor, his love for humanity, his wit, 
wisdom, pathos, and his peculiarities of utter- 
ance and remarkable collocation of words are 
all his own and stamp him a recognized genius, 


Besides his famous addresses delivered at the 
Tennessee Centennial which were commented 
among the best examples of modern 
oratory, the book will contain his other re- 
markable addresses and orations, his 


pur country; 


on as 


«Sentiment and Story” 
and the following lectures: 
‘«¢The Fiddle and the Bow,” 
‘«< Castles in the Air,” «The 
Old Plantation,” 
Dreams,” 
and Song,” 
of Fools.” 


Everyone who has heard Bob Taylor lecture 
will want this book. When you read it, you 
hear the accents of the well-loved speaker 
and you experience the charm of this matchless - 
«« provoker of laughter, and of tears.”’ If you 
haven’t heard Bob Taylor you will find him 
at his best in this book and we guarantee you 
the happiest experience of your life in making 
his acquaintance. 


«“ Visions 





and «“ Love, 


Laughter 
«¢ Paradise 


Price, delivered by mail, $1.50. 
With a year’s subscription to the TayLor- 
Trotwoop Magazine, $2.00. 


TAYLOR-TROTWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


4 TYPEWRITERS 


500 SMITH PREMIERS, —— 50% 
. Special. All makes—good as wa. | 

PM Shipped on approval for trial. gp +t m: 
.00 per month and allow rent on price. 























ins 
eaat 
Send 
1306 Baldwin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SAAG PITMAN SHORTHAND yest 


o-da 
pat. A, Touc fA, pre Ay pb hee oo xi 
ing. Baggot Correspondence School, 107 W. 128th St., New York. 


‘or Catalog and Bargain List. 


ROCKW ELL- BARNES CO., 
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THE EDITOR'S CHAT 


The personalities which produce these marvelous 
effects are powerful magnets which attract from other 
personalities the qualities which dominate themselves, 


The Charm of Personality 


FxPtain it how we will, we know it is true that a 

great many men owe much of their success to the 
power of a charming personality, a superb presence; 
and when we add to this, which is irresistible in men, 
the charm of beauty in women, can we wonder that 
there are many examples in history showing how the 
two combined have molded civilization, how they have 
changed the fate of nations, turned crowned heads, and 
influenced courts of justice ? 

Many a man has been led into complications which 
have ruined him financially and morally through this 
There is no 
influence which can compare with it when expressed in 
its most potent form. 

There are women who have no physical attractions, 
and yet they have such charm of personality, such 
beauty of character, such grace of soul and poise of 


| womanliness that everybody thinks of them as beauti- 


ful. Lovableness and sweetness are more than a match 
for any degree of mere physical beauty. 
We often hear girls lamenting that they are plain, 


| that they have no physical charms like other girls, and 


| realized it, 
| which, 


they become sour and pessimistic, when, if they only 
they have that slumbering within them 
if awakened and developed, would infinitely 
more than compensate for any mere charm of face or grace 
of form, and would make them more popular, more be- 
loved than many of the girls whom they now envy for 
their beauty. 

Most women overestimate the power of mere phys- 
ical beauty and underestimate the power of personal 
charm. Some of the great leaders of French society, 
who had infinitely more influence than the monarchs on 
the throne during their reign, were very plain physic- 
ally. Madame Pompadour was anything but beauti- 


| ful, and yet the king’s influence was little compared 


with hers. 
Cleopatra and Johanna of Naples had striking phys- 
ical defects which marred their beauty. Madame De 


| Staél, who declared that she would gladly give all of 
| her learning and brilliancy in exchange for physical 
| beauty, swayed the hearts of the great men of France 


| satisfaction to the eye; 





with a personal charm which was absolutely irresistible. 

It is true that physical beauty gives a mere temporary 
but it does not hold and fasci- 
nate the mind as the charm of personality does. There 
is an intellectual quality in the charm of manner which 
the ignorant physical beauty never possesses. 

The ignorant woman, no matter how great her phys- 
ical beauty, cannot hold the interest of intelligent men 
very long. There is an incongruity and disproportion 
in the combination of ignorance and beauty which men 
of brains cannot stand, so that the possession of mere 
physical beauty when associated with an ignorant mind 
is even a handicap. 

Some one has said, ‘‘ Beauty only has the start in the 
race.” It frequently happens that the beauty is ego- 
tistic, overbearing and makes the mistake of expecting 
to be entertained by her admirers, and does not exert 
herself to please and hence never develops the charm of 
manner which beats any charm of face orform. The plain 
girl, however, is often superior in tact, for, being obliged 
to study human nature closely, in order to get the most 


“out of companionship, she learns to depend upon this 


knowledge in her efforts to please. She is not dazzled 
oy admiration, nor is she unduly confident when she 
tains it that she will retain it. 

Few of us realize how much we are influenced by a 
fine manner, a gracious personality; but it has influ- 
enced legislatures, it has swayed presidents, it has 
robbed kings of their power. It is true this power may 
be abused; but we cannot deny the fact that it is a 
tremendous force. 

What fortunes have been made by men who pos- 
sessed this charm! Who can estimate the value of it 
to newspaper reporters and correspondents? It is said 
that there was scarcely a door closed to De Blowitz in 
all Europe, a private office or a place so exclusive that he 
could not enter it. All opposition seemed to give way 
before his magnetic personality. Doors which were 
barred to others would fly open to him. 

There is something which comes from a great orator, 
which electrifies the audience, which seems to be inde- 
pendent of the words he utters—for many. another man 
can speak the same words without producing one-hun- 
dredth part of the effect of that mysterious something 
which seems to emanate from the born orator’s person- 
ality, which fascinates as if by magic. 


and these qualities are always positive. The man or 
woman who compels admiration always possesses some 
remarkable trait of nobility. 

The wealth which everybody should strive for is that 
of a rich personality, a gracious manner, which will 
gain an entrance where wealth is excluded. Let us do 
away with the idea that money is the only riches. 
There is a wealth of personality, a richness of manner 
possible to you which would make money look ridicu- 
lous in comparison. No matter how poor you are, you 
can cultivate a charm of personality, a wealth beyond 
the reach of money or influence, which will make you 
welcome where the mere money millionaire cannot enter 

I know some exquisite characters who, though very 
poor, are not only welcome, but sought by the most 
exclusive circles for the wealth that inheres in them- 
selves, beside which the most precious jewels and 
mere money wealth would look contemptible. Never 
cease your self-improvement, never cease to add to your 
mental wealth, to improve your manner, to cultivate 
this personal charm until you shall have tasted riches 
which cannot’ be bought. 

There is a possible wealth in conversation alone 
which many a Croesus would give a fortune to obtain, 
and all this is within the reach of the poorest boy and 
girl. The material for the wealth of refinement, the 
riches of culture, exists everywhere, is open to all. You 
can practice the power of personality every time you 
converse with any one; you can extract it from every 
book; you can absorb it from travel, from the exquis- 
itely mannered, in the street car, on the street, or 
wherever you go. Your whole life can be made a 
school for the acquisition of personal wealth, for the 
culture of self. 

+ + 


Long-distance Courage 


MY people are courageous at a distance. They 

will write, telegraph, or say disagreeable, cutting 
things over a telephone which they could not possibly 
get up courage to say to your face. But, when these 
long-distance courage people meet you face to face 
they wilt, their courage oozes out. 

Even cowards are courageous at a distance. They 
will sometimes call us up on the phone and give us a 
terrible raking over the coals for some fancied wrong 
or mistake; but when we call to see them the fire is 
gone out of their courage and they are extremely tame 
and docile. Their bluster is all gone. 

You would think, by their cutting, sarcastic letters, 
that they must be very ferocious; but they are usually 
very tame by the time they get into your private office. 
They are like the dog which sometimes makes a terrible 
fuss when you approach his master’s grounds, but 
wags his tail and becomes very friendly when you get 
close to him. They seem very savage and ferocious at 
the other end of a telegraph or telephone line, but when 
one gets close to them they are very docile. 


+> 


+> 
The Difference in Men 


Dvrine the depression in the life insurance business 

following the legislative exposures concerning 
it, when a great many insurance agents became dis- 
couraged and went out of business, and while others 
were hanging on the ragged edge, barely existing, a 
branch manager of one of the large insurance compa- 
nies shut his teeth, clenched his fists, and resolved that 
he was going to beat his biggest record. 

The result was that during the most discouraging 
year in the history of modern life insurance, this 
young man quadrupled the best record he had ever 
made. This is what grit did. 

He thought he had worked hard before, but his un- 
precedented record when he put forth all of his efforts 
shows what a man can do when dominated by a 
mighty purpose-—one unwavering aim. 

If Mr. Wake had said to himself, as many others did 
during this historic ‘‘slump,” ‘‘Now, the situation 
looks pretty bad, but I am going to buckle down to it 
and do my best, he would have done fairly well, no 
doubt. But his gtim resolve to do better than he ‘had 
ever done before, regardless of the hard times and the 
dark outlook, quadrupled his power of achievement. 

Nothing else stimulates us like the spur of a great 
resolution to do some definite, some particular thing. 


See page 64. 
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To have merely an understanding with ourselves that 
we are going to do our level best is not enough. To 
do the best thing possible to us we must have a great 
aim, a mighty purpose, an invincible faith in ourselves. 
This will call out all our reserves. 

If Napoleon had said to himself, before some of his 
great battles, ‘‘Now, | am going to do some great 
fighting; we are going to do our level best to beat 
the enemy,” he would have been beaten himself. But 
he resolved that when he went into the battle he 
would beat the enemy at all hazards. He had fought 
the battle over in his mind before a gun was fired. He 
did not start out with a loose. determination to do his 
level best, but with a grim resolution to win the battle 
if it took his last man. This is the kind of resolution 
that calls out a man’s last reserves. 

It is astonishing how difficulties get out of the way of 
a man who carries resolution and determination to his 
task. 

There is everything in facing life in the right way. 
The way we approach our problems, the attitude of 
mind in which we face obstacles, the grit in our aim has 
everything to do with our success in life. 

We must face difficulties as an animal trainer faces 
the wild beast. He knows that the slightest indication 
of fear is fatal. His eye must carry power, his manner 
must indicate that he is a conqueror. 


+ + 


The Shadow of Failure 


"Tue terror of failure and the fear of coming to want 
keep multitudes of people from obtaining the very 
things they desire, by sapping their vitality, by inca- 
pacitating them through worry and anxiety, for the 
effective, creative work necessary to give them success. 
Wherever we go, this fear-ghost, this terror-specter 
stands between men and their goal; no person is in a 
position to do good work while haunted by it. There 
can be no great courage where there is no confidence or 
assurance, and half the battle is in the conviction that 
we can do what we undertake. 

The mind always full of doubts, fears, forebodings, 
is not in a condition to do effective creative work, but is 
perpetually handicapped by this unfortunate attitude. 

Nothing will so completely paralyze the creative 
power of the mind and body as a dark, gloomy, dis- 
couraged mental attitude. No great creative work can 
be done by a man who is not an optimist. 

The human mind cannot accomplish great work un- 
less the banner of hope goes in advance. A man will 
follow this banner when money, friends, reputation, 
everything else has gone. 

+ + 


People Who Talk Down Their Business 


Some men are pitched to a minor key. They probably 

do not realize it; but there is a downward tendency 
in their thought and conversation. Everything is down 
—business poor, prospects dark. They are always see- 
ing snags ahead. . They see tendencies in American life 
which are sure to undermine our democracy and end in 
revolution. Nothing is as it used to be when they 
were young. They cannot get any more decent help. 
Everything is in a deplorable condition. 

It is a most unfortunate thing to get into such a men- 
tal habit. 

I know some of these people. Their letters are al- 
ways pessimistic. They go through life like a tornado 
cloud, carrying blackness and threatening disaster 
wherever they go. 

Everything depends upon the way we look at things. 
Near these calamity howlers we find people living prac- 
tically under the same conditions, who see beauty and 
increasing goodness, and an upward trend in civiliza- 
tion everywhere. 

What an untold blessing to form early in life the op- 
timistic habit of seeing the best instead of the worst! 

Think how much more those get out of life who 
are always courageous, hopeful, always grateful for 
every good thing that comes to them, and who have a 
great faith in the goodness of human nature and in the 
honesty of most people! 


+ + 
Laughter and Digestion 


HAT a normal mind is really a basis of good diges- 

tion is shown by the remarkable sensitiveness of 

the digestive processes to mental conditions. Sudden 

sorrow, bad news, disaster, great losses of property or 

friends, great disappointments not only arrest all the 

digestive processes but even suspend the formation of 
the gastric juices. 

It has been shown that when the gastric follicles are 
distended and the gastric juices flowing freely from 
them, when one is hungry and eating with great relish, 
the sudden receipt of bad news completely reverses the 
digestive processes. The gastric glands immediately 
become parched, dry, feverish, and food will remain in 
the stemach for many hours with the digestive processes 
absolutely suspended. 

The digestion seems to be dependent upon the con- 
dition of the mind. Often our passing moods hasten 
or retard digestion. 

We often hear people,...especially delicate women 
who have nervous dyspepsia, say that they do not un- 

[Concluded on page 115] 
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A\ ard of the World. 


HEN purchasing a piano, no matter 
what consideration may be para- 
mount, it is invariably best to buy a Stein- : 
way, for no other piano stands for the same 
high standard of piano construction. 


If it is a question of quality and permanency 
of tone, of superior materials and workmanship, 
of proven durability—then the recorded judg- 
ment of the world’s most eminent musical and 
“4 scientific experts declares the Steinway the Stand- 


If it is a question of price—then, all things 
considered, the Steinway is the greatest piano 
value for the money paid, for experience has 
proven that a Steinway Piano depreciates less 
both in intrinsic and market value than any 


other make. 


For visible, tangible proof of Steinway 
primacy, examine a Miniature Grand at $800, or 
a Vertegrand at $550, ebonized cases, 


Each piano the criterion of its class. 


VERTEGRANO 
PRICE $560 


cost added. 





Steinway Pianos can be purchased from 
any authorized Steinway Dealer at 
New York prices, with transportation 
Illustrated catalogue and 
booklet, ‘‘The Triumph of the Verte- 
grand,’’ sent on request and mention 


of this Magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 East 14th St., New York 


MINIATURE GRAND 
PRICE $800 








BESTae 
This Boy’s Russian Dress 


style which are most becoming. 
Send us 


fit and service. 
This is but one of many styles shown in 


upon receipt of 
A well organiz 
orders received by letter. 


Address Dept. 27 60-62 West 23d St. 


ts. (stamps) to cover postage. 





made of fine Quality White Lawn or Figured Madras; 
GISOS D 00S FOG, oo cre ésiecd cdi creas ovec%eeceve 


Thoroughly well made, from fine materials, with a jaunty cut and 


eeeee at 


your order for one of these Russian Dresses. 
confident that you will find it more than satisfactory in quality, style, 
If you wish it sent by mail, enclose 7cts. additional. 


Our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Children’s Wear, which contains every- 
thing for the complete outfitting of boys, girls and infants. Copy mailed 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT gives careful attention to all 


We Have No Branch Stores—No Agents 


We are 


- NEW YORK 














Near-Brussels Art-Rugs,*3.50 


SENT TO YOUR HOME BY EXPRESS PREPAID 


Sizes and Prices 
9x6ft., $3.50 
9x 7% ft., 4.00} 1 ° 
gxaft., 4-50] be used. Sold direct at 
9x 10% ft.,5.00] one profit. 
gxi2zft., 5.50] Money Refunded if 
9x15 ft., 6.50 Not tisfactory. 
New Catalogue Showing Goods in Actual Colors Sent Free 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 902 Bourse Bldg., Phiin. 





Beautiful and attractive 
ade in 
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An Opportunity 
for Boys 

to Make Money 
in 1908 (see Pase 97.) 


ts, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. See page 64. 












Through 
EXERCISE 


Devote 1o minutes a day in 
your own home to the exercise 
I prescribe for you and I ab- 
solutely guarantee to give 
you the health and strength 
that make living a joy, work a 
delight and business a success. 

My Physiological System of Exercise is not at 

y of the so-called physical culture sys- 
ems ; planned primarily for the ambitious 
brain worker—the man who wants to increase 

. ve capacity, but who finds he can’t do 

much work to-day as he could a year 

cause he is a year older, but because 
t nourished as he should the deep inter- 
es which take care of his vital organs. 


DON'T LOSE YOUR GRIP 


el that you are getting ‘*run down,”’ 
f losing your appetite, if you can’t 
sleep perfectly, if you suffer from indigestion 
headaches, if you are getting so nervous that 
t take pleasure in your work, or are 
1aving to give up and make a change 
lich, by the way is only a 7 
f for nervousness, write for my free booklet, 
‘‘ How to Keep a Good Grip on Your Health.” 
klet explains how the heart, the 
lungs and the digestive tract need toning and 
strengthening; and it establishes the reasons 
y stem of exercise invigorates tired 
nerves, stimulates the circulation of the blood 
absolutely cures indigestion, constipation, 
headaches, nervousness, insomnia, obesity, 
liver trouble and dozens of other common, but 
Iments. With my booklet -I will send 
convincing lot of testimonials you ever 
yportunity of reading. 
riptions for exercise are personally 
r each individual client and under an 
1rantee that I will satisfy him beyond 
efund his money. 
ans endorse my methods and practice 
reach. Dr. E. E. DeGrofft of Woods- 
yeaks to the point in a recent letter: 





, positive and practical means for equal- 
e blood stream, and exciting superficial 
n, thereby eliminating effete or poison- 
tances from the body, and assisting 
ver and bowels to mormal action, your 
n my honest opinion, far excels that of 
medication.” 
t sentence over again if you don’t see 
titis a most remarkable statement 
Dr. DeGrofft took the course for 
venefit and has recommended me to 
is patients, 

Let me tell you more about mv work. Write 
for my free booklet to-day. Or, better still, 
, 1 letter outlining what you would like 

edo for you. 


‘Get acquainted with Thompson of Worcester.” 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON, 


Suite S-2, Exchange Bldg., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


MECHANO- 
THERAPY 
ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS 


WE TEACH YOU BY MAIL 


In six months you can begin practising Me- 
") chano-Therapy—an elevating and highly paid 
y profession for men and women. A fascinating 
study, easy to learn—an ordinary education 
and our course of instruction fits you fora 
professional life. Work absorbingly inter- 
esting. Vast opportunities for social and 
financial betterment. Special terms now, 
Write today for prospectus—free. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY 
Dept, 901, 120-122 Randolph Street, Chicago 


GOOD PIANO TUNERS 


Earn $5 to S45 per Day 














\new system |T§$ PRACTITIONERS 


of relieving af- 


flictions caused ARE IN GREAT DEMAND 


by congestion 


























ach you Piano Tuning, Voic- 
1 Repairing, quickly 


Wewillt 





y 
the State. Write for free 


gue. 


‘Niles Bryant School of Plano Tuning 
66 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Nich, 


iibpy: 
m aking $150 monthly when taking individual instructions from 


CHIEF DRAFTSMAN _ 














of large concern, who will in few.months’ home study cote 
fully with complete technical and practical knowledge enabling 
you to start at §20-$30 weekly salary and rapidly advancing. Fur- 
nish tools free of charge and steady position when completed. 
Hasy terms and success guaranteed. Best trade with best future. 


Ac. CHIEF DRAFTSMAN, Div. 1 Engineers Equip’t Co. tne.) Chicago 
ONYXIS INGROWING TOENAIL APPLIANCE 


Immediate relief, permanent cure, by a silver automatic yn 

easily adjusted, satisfaction guaranteed. No failures. Circulars free. 

ONYXIS CO,, Room 205, 519 Main, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
' 
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‘By O. O. STEALEY 


EDITORS’ NOTE.—Major Stealey, the writer of this 
department, is the Washington correspondent of the Louisville 
“Courier-Journal.” For forty-one years he has been closely 
connected with the most vital affairs and the most prominent 
men in the great political game at Washington. He has 


Allison and the Snowstorm 


HE most modest and unpretentious man in public 

life, considering his long and honorable service, is 
William B. Allison. He is as gentle as a refined wom- 
an. He never permits 
himself to become ex- 
cited. He is softness 
of step, voice, and 
manner personified. It 
was John J. Ingalls who 
once said of him, ‘‘ Al- 
lison could put on 
wooden shoes and 
walk over a tin roof, 
and make no more 
noise than a tabby cat 
running over a Brussels 
carpet.” 

So gentle is Allison, 
that while, of course, 
he has opinions and 
convictions as decided 
and earnest as those of 
any man in public life, 
he does not often care 
to express them in vig- 
orous or self-assertive 
fashion, and his sweet, 
easy ways have giver rise to many stories concern- 
ing his penchant for undecidedness, most of them 
apocryphal. 

One day a frightful storm was raging in Washington. 
Capitol Hill was a swirl of sleet and snow. A senator, 
in the course of his remarks concerning the advisability 
of adjournment, spoke of the frightful storm which was 
raging without. ‘‘ It does seem to be storming,” said 
Allison cautiously, amid laughter. If Allison lives his 
term out, he will have served forty-six years in Congress. 





a . 


Watterson the Epicurean 


OF att the public men of the many I have met, Henry 
Watterson is the most fastidious so far as his stom- 
ach is concerned. If he cannot supply it with the food 
he thinks it needs or 
craves, he will let it go 
empty until he can. | 
have known him to go 
for two days, when in 
out of the way places, 
without eating, be- 
cause he could not get 
what he wanted. He 
is not so much a big 
eater, as he is a choice 
eater, and in all of his 
dishes uses a liberal 
supply of red pepper. 
Therefore, if Mr. Wat- 
terson has a “‘ fad,” it 
is that of an epicurean. 
One Summer after- 
noon he landed at the 
Battery in New York, 
after a few days’ stay 
on Coney Island. He 
remarked to a friend 
who accompanied him 
that they each needed a new straw hat. ‘‘ Now,” said 
Mr. Watterson, ‘‘it is reckless extravagance to buy a 
straw hat up-town on Broadway when we can get one 
down here on Sixth Avenue, just as good, for half the 
money.” His friend agreed, and they purchased hats in 
a down-town store, after which Mr. Watterson said, 
“Now we will have dinner.” His friend acquiesced in 
the suggestion, saying that they could also get dinner 








taken an active interest in every session of Congress and every 
notable political gathering during that time. The little stories 
which he will give to our readers, it is needless to say, will not 
only be based on truth, but will also show a close and intimate 
relation with men and affairs such as few writers can claim. 


down-town for a great deal less than up-town. Mr. 
Watterson simply glared, and exclaimed, ‘‘No, sir. 1 
can stand a down-town hat, but not a down-town 
dinner.” 

On another occasion Mr. Watterson gave a little din- 
ner at the Waldorf-Astoria. As is his usual custom he 
interviewed the chef and particularly dictated the several 
dishes he desired, and made some suggestions as to their 
preparation. The chief triumph of the dinner was te be 
the soup, something new and rare in the way of potage, 
and most delicate in flavor. When the soup was served 
Mr. Watterson expatiated on its goodness and surety to 
tickle the palate. Just about this time, to his disgust 
and consternation, he observed one of his guests empty 
a spoonful of sauce in his soup. In telling a friend of it 
afterwards he said, ‘‘ That chap will be mighty hungry 
before I give him another dinner.” 


Tom Reed as a Walker 


HomaS B. Reep loved his walks and he loved to take 
them alone. When he was speaker of the House, 
his familiar and compact figure was daily seen on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,to and 
from the capitol. He 
had a quick, springy 
gait and was by odds 
the best pedestrian of 
his time in Congress. 
This much is_ well 
known of Mr. Reed, 
but that which is not 
known is that during 
these walks he would @ 
be extremely annoyed, 
if not bored, if a friend 
or an acquaintance fell 
in with him and wanted 
to talk. Mr. Reed de- 
sired to be alone to 
think and, as it were, 
to commune with him- 
self on complicated 
questions which he 
daily had to face. 
Often to rid himself of 
those who _ intruded 
upon him during his 
sprint, he would sim- 
ply bid then “good 
day” and step into a 
store or else hail a street car and ride a few blocks. 
While in Washington he lived at the Arlington, and 
frequently late at night he could be seen walking from 
one end of Lafayette Square to the other. He once 
told Walter Q. Gresham, who also lived at the Arling- 
ton, that when he wanted to solve #knotty problem or 
concoct a “damnable outrage” against the Democrats, 
he always sought the exclusion of Lafayette Square, 
especially if the night was of the black-cat variety. 
Then he would add, ‘‘See the shades of those who 
have gone before to help me.” There was where the 
great, brainy Webster lived, and the good philanthro- 
pist, W. W. Corcoran, while opposite, James G. Blaine 
dreamed his life away within the shadow of the White 
House, which he so fondly hoped to enter as its master. 


. +. 
Solitaire and Politics 

White John G. Carlisle was speaker of the House, sen- 

ator, and secretary of the treasury, he solved at soli- 
taire all questions of great pith and moment that bothered 
his wonderful intellectuality, and he was familiar 
with a dozen or more varieties of the game. Now 
in the practice of law he works out his points and pre- 
pares his briefs in the lay of the cards. Mr. Carlisle 
does not walk or travel more than necessary, nor 
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does he indulge in golf, tennis, or any other athletic 
sports. In fact he takes no exercise whatever, and never 
did, and at seventy-two is apparently a healthy and vigor- 
ous man. He claims that solitaire is his only recreation, 
if such it can be called. 

If it had not been for a game of solitaire, Mr. Carlisle 
might have been President of the United States. The 
first winter after he was made secretary of the treasury, 
some important financial questions arose in the Cleve- 
land administration in which several members of the 
cabinet, chiefly Mr. Carlisle and J. Sterling Morton, 
could not agree with Mr. Cleveland. The contem- 
plated bond issue was the main point of disagreement. 
After a long night session at the White House, Car- 
lise and Morton talked the matter over, and before 
parting had about made up their minds to resign. Mr. 
Cleveland had an intimation that there was danger in 
the air, and sent a messenger for Mr. Carlisle to return 
to the White House, as he wanted to go over the mat- 
ter again with him. After the second conference, Car- 
lisle returned to his K Street residence somewhat pla- 
cated, but not satisfied over the situation, and jumped 
into his most difficult game of solitaire which he played 
furiously until daylight. In the meantime he had gone 
all over and under the question, and threshed it out 
clean and made up his mind to stand by Cleveland, 
though not fully harmonizing in the policy of his chief. 

The friends of Carlisle, Senators Beck, Morgan, Voor- 
hees, Henry Watterson, and many others, asserted at 
the time, and often since, that had Carlisle resigned in 
the winter of 1894, as he thought so strongly of doing, 
he, and not Bryan, would have been the Democratic 
candidate in 1896, and might have been elected. 

Mr. Carlisle in speaking of the incident years after- 
ward said, ‘‘Ah, well, it is one of those might have 
beeris. Anyhow when Cleveland put it to me so 
strongly, | felt as an honorable man | could not desert 
him, even if desertion had been a step toward the 
Presidency.” 


The refusal of Carlisle to resign marked the real poli- . 


tical birth of W.J. Bryan, who up to that time was 
only a grade above one of the boys in the trenches. It 
is now agreed that Mr. Cleveland’s financial policy split 
the Democratic party wide open, and had there been no 
Cleveland there would have been no Bryan. 


a a 


The Secretive Gorman 


HE prominent trait in the character of the late United 

States Senator, Arthur Pue Gorman, who rose from a 
humble page, was his secretiveness. This exhibited itself 
in small things as well 
as those of the utmost 
importance. No one 
could see Mr. Gorman, 
not even his most inti- 
mate friend, at his K 
Street residence, with- 
out passing through a 
cross examination by 
the footman at the 
front door, and this 
footman was the best 
trained man for his 
calling | ever encount- 
ered. He never knew 
if Mr. Gorman was 
‘fin”; he would al- 
ways ‘‘see” and ask 
‘your business, 
pleaser” Then he 
would step into the 
library to return in a 
minute with the infor- 
mation that ‘‘ the sen- 
ator will see you,” or 
that ‘‘the senator is « : 7 


not in.” Of course if [sss 


Mr. Gorman cared to 
see you he was “‘in.” Otherwise he was ‘‘ not in.” 
This is the way it often goes in Washington. 

In the summer of 1904, 1 called to see Mr. Gorman. 
At that time he was strongly talked of for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President, and | was his friend. 
He was ‘‘in” and I was ushered into his presence. | 
had no sooner entered the room than he held up his 
hand warningly. He then tiptoed to the door and 
opened it and looked up and down the hallway. Then 
he closed the door noiselessly and locked it. He next 
crossed to the two windows in the room and closed the 
shutters, tiptoeing back to his desk, and whispered to 
me to take a seat. In the meantime | was watching 
him with apprehension. I could not account for the 
secrecy of his movements, nor did what followed en- 
lighten me, for not a word passed that the world could 
not have known the next day without the slightest det- 














riment to the senator and his aspiration. But it was | 


ever thus with Mr.Gorman. It was his way and he 
had followed it all his life. 

When he managed the count in New York for Cleve- 
land in 1884, he occupied a back room on the fourth 
floor of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and for a week not a 
half dozen men were admitted to his presence. But he 
issued his directions all right, and in the game for the 
Presidency never lost a single trick. He was an able 
man and by odds the most alert and skillful manager his 
party ever had—not excepting the late Mr. Barnum, of 
Connecticut. 
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Needs No Paint 








VERYBODY likes the “no- | railroads, have found Amatite 
paint” idea of Amatite. Its greatly superior to the “skin 
mineral surface is better than | coated”’ ready roofings. (The 


paint. It doesn’t wear out. It | above view shows a_ railroad 


doesn’t need renewing. Just leave building—the depot at Orange, 


Texas, on the O. & N. R. R.— 


roofed with Amatite.) Saving 


it alone and it will give perfect 


service for years. 
. 5 ig ee the painting makes Amatite by 
Selecting Amatite is simply a 4 
far the cheapest roofing made. 
matter of common sense. The , , y 
Investigate Amatite—the min- 
man who looks ahead and cal- ; 3 

eral surfaced rooting that needs no 
culates the extra bother and ex- : 

paint. 


pense he will have after he buys FREE SAMPLE 





a painted roofing will always buy We will send on request a 


little booklet about Amatite and 
The large and careful buyers, | a free sample. Write .to our 


such as big dairy companies and | nearest office. 


Amatite. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland Minneapolis Boston 
St. Louis Allegheny Kansas City | New Orleans London, Eng. 
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HOW FORTUNES ARE LOST 


How often have we read _ lately—‘ The 
savings of a_ lifetime were swept away. 
In not one instance were these Savings In- 
vested in good first mortgages. Such invest- 
ments are never swept away. Our Guaranteed 
First Mortgage Certificates represent first 
mortgages on New York City real estate 
and have, in addition, our guarantee of title 
and: the Bond and Mortgage Guarantee 


Company’s guarantee of payment. 


end for descriptive booklet 


TLE GUARANTEE s TRUST 


Capital and Surplus, $12,000,000 


176 BROADWAY 175 REMSEN § 
NEW YORK BI K i 
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Buy Your Wife 


A WOMAN'S 
WASHER 


NO MAN 
OR MOTOR 
REQUIRED 





Do you know-that 75% of ° 
the washing machines are 
operated BY THE MEN? 

That is avhere all other 
washing machines differ from 


SYRACUSE 
“EASY” WASHER 


With this simple, but ef- 
fective washer, it is unneces- 
I's ary to rotate, swing, lift, or rub clothes to wash them 
CLEAN 

It utilizes the ATMOSPHERIC PRINCIPLE, fore- 
ing air and suds through the clothes. ‘The inverted 
funnel is gently pushed down—first in one place, then in 
another—and the spring lifts it up again. The air and 
suds cannot come out at the top of the funnel, so must 
escape throug! the clothes. The action is similar to the 
old method of moving the clothes up and down with the 
hands, except that air pressure does the work formerly 
done by rubbing —saving backache, red hands, and hours 
of hard work. TEN MINUTES’ EASY EFFOR1 
washes a tub of clothes. (This is actual time—not 
imaginary) 5 

Made of GALVANIZED STEEL, the “Easy” will 
neither shrink, swell, rust nor leak. Sanitary as porcelain, 
Unlike suds-soaked wooden washers, there Is no retention 
of germs, filth or odor. Weight, only 28 pounds. Moves 
on rollers—no lifting. Can be had with gas eee: 
attachment for heating the water IN ‘THE TUB. 


READ THESE LETTERS 

Your washer has the right name. We have had other kinds, 
but yours is far the best one we have had. It washes cleaner 
and quicker than any other washer we have ever had. 

GILBERT WILLIAMS, Watertown, Conn. 

I have decided to keep machine after giving it several thor- 
ough trials. [like it the best of the several I have tried, as it 
is the easiest and most durable. I am satisfied that nothing on 
said machine can give out unless an ax is used on it. co 

fuco. ACKERMANY, 51 Essex St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Your Syracuse “* EASY” Washer has proved satisfactory in 
every way. This is saying a good deal for one who has always 
been an enemy to washing machines. I haven’t used a wash- 
board since I received the ** EASY.” 

A. A. PARMELEE, Binghamton, N. Y, 


ALL WE ASK IS A TRIAL! 
No matter how disappointing other washers may have been, 
un Easy.”’ If, after a free trial, you are willing to part 
with it, we will ealland get it, making NO CHARGE for its use. 
f e Booklet contains, spnatie laundry recipes 


and) particulars about the“ BAS 


| DODGE & ZUILL, 229 Dillaye Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Alcohol! Gas Flat Iron absolutely safe and clean. Self-heating 


Ready for use six minutes after alcohol gasis lighted. Burns less 
than i cent’s worth of denatured alcohol in1 hour. Tailors and_dress- 
makers find itbest and most economical iron ever made. 

Housewives escape all the discomfort of ironing day. Indispensable 
for those who travel as it ‘s ready for use anyw any time. Made 
in two sizes—No. 1, 4 lbs. (including Asbestos ron Rest)— $4.50. (In- 
cluding Leather Case, Aleohol Flask and Asbestos Iron Rest)—$6.00. 
No. 2, 6 lbs. with Asbestos [ron Rest—§5.50. 

Sent by express on receipt of price. 

It will save many times its own cost in time and fuel and avoid 
discomfort that cannot be measured in dollars. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. Write for illustrated catalogue 

AGENTS WANTED. 


GES. L. MARION MPG. CO., 129 Front Street, New York, N. Y. 








All Laundry Experts Recommend the 


hs => SANITARY PARAGON 


Revolving Cyl. Washer 
(made of rust and germproof galv. Steel.) 

as America’s best and most 
practical Washing Machine for 
the Household. Several sizes, 
equipped for hand as well as 
motor power. Write, for our 
Sn Catalog No. 75 explaining the 
merits of this wonderful invention. 

PARAGON MFG. CO. 
1177-B—3d Ave., New York or 1377-n—Carroll Ave., Chicago 


WE CAN TEACH YOU TO DRAW 


You can earn $20 to $50 
and upwards per week. 
We have Successfully taught all branches of 
pedal = by correspondence since 1898, 

personal instruction. Experienced teachers. A 
Director educated in Europe. Positions guaranteed. Suc- 
cessful students everywhere. Illustrated Year Book 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 

510 Fine Arts Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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By 
CLAUDIA 
QUIGLEY 
MURPHY 


In this Installment Mrs. Murphy Tells of the Many Modern Appliances 
for Making the Family Washing Easy 


IFTY-TWo times a year the housekeeper has to face 

the stern fact of a family wash. No member of the 
family, from the baby to the grandma, can get along 
without clean clothes, and some one, in some way, 
must do the work required. : 

At its best a washing day is to be dreaded. The 
nature of the work—the muss and suds and steam—re- 
quires one’s undivided attention until completed. Un- 
like any other work, it cannot be put aside and taken 
up again after a brief rest. But like every other de- 
partment of house work there are methods by which 
the washing can be made easy. 

Washing is not a complicated process, and a little 
intelligence in thinking out the scientific method of 
removing dirt, lessens the hard work and makes wash 
day comparatively easy. 

We all can remember the old wash bench, the wooden 
tubs, heavy washboard, and hot stove, that were once 
the accompaniments of wash day, and what an un- 
sightly place the floor was all around, with its offensive 
pile of soiled clothes, sorted and unsorted. 


al 


LF5AnNNG over the washboard, rubbing and rubbing, 

and in many cases only rubbing in the dirt, is hard 
work. Time is also lost and clothing needlessly worn 
out by the process of rubbing. Happily, modern inven- 
tions have made possible a much better and easier 
method of accomplishing the work. 

The first thing to be considered is the necessary 
equipment for a home laundry, whether it be in one’s 
kitchen, in a basement, or in a room used solely 
for that purpose. A washing machine, a bench, two 
galvanized iron tubs, a wringer, a large pan for starch, 
a boiler, and clothes poles, clothes bars, clothesline, and 
clothespins are required. For ironing one needs a good 
table, a skirt board,.a sleeve and waist board, and three 
good-sized flatirons, and one smaller one. All of these 
things are necessary for each week’s general wash. 
Other things may be added if very fine laundry work is 
to be done. 

From the various washing machines a choice may be 
made to suit the theory and the purse of any house- 
keeper. Some machines wash by friction, some by 
forcing the water through a container as in the cylinder 
process, others wash by air suction. Each has its 
merits. It is essential that an efficient washing machine 
be chosen. Its durability, as well as its suitability for 
the kind of washing required, must be taken into con- 
sideration in the choice of a machine. 


x 


"Te principle of all washing machines is to furnish 

mechanically some method by which the warm suds 
can be forced through and through the fibers of cloth 
until the dirt is softened and the impurities removed 
without injury. The old washboard method was rad- 
ically wrong, for rubbing never removed dirt. If so, 
rubbing when dry would be all that was neces- 
sary. The later idea was to force the soap and 
water through the fabric. This theory was demon- 
strated years ago by the clumsy, old-fashioned pounder 
and barrel. These pounders were hollowed out of a 
solid piece of wood. Clothes too heavy and dirty to 
be washed by hand were placed in a barrel with plenty 
of soap and water. Then one grasped an upright han- 
dle that was fastened to the pounder, and this was 
lifted and dropped, forcing the water up and down 
through the clothes. Back-breaking it may have been, 
but the theory was correct, for the dirtiest of clothes 
were washed clean without rubbing. 


i 


Mest washing machines that rub have some device to 

lift the clothes up and then drop them, thus forc- 
ing the water through. Great care has to be used or 
the prongs and forks become caught in the clothing, and 
when the reverse motion is started the fabric tears. 
Care must also be exercised in placing clothes in these 
rotary machines, but with proper attention these 
machines give excellent service. 


Another very satisfactory machine for washing clothes 
has an inner cylinder of galvanized iron perforated with 
holes. The clothes are put into this inner tube, and 
the outer cylinder contains the soapy solution of warm 
water. The water forces through and through the 
clothes with each turn of the cylinder, and the clothes are 
dropped and changed at each revolution merely by the 
force of the water. This has very little opportunity, if 
any, for tearing the clothing, and is a thorough cleanser. 

Another style employs the suction method, embody- 
ing the principle of the old pounder. It consists of a 
steel hood which, lifted and dropped by a steel coil 
spring, generates air-pressure power to force the suds 
in circulation. The suds is the medium of washing, 
but it must, by some one of these methods, be kept in 


circulation. 
% OR 


A\¥ important item of equipment in the laundry is the 

wringer, and as there are many on the market one 
should be chosen with discrimination. The main cost 
of the wringer is for the rubber rollers. Some wringers 
are fitted with composition rollers, and they may seem 
cheaper, but are not as durable, and do not squeeze the 
water out as effectually as the rubber ones. It is 
economy to buy good rubber rollers for the wringer; 
they are not only most effective, but they are also most 
durable. 

In drying clothes there is nothing better than the old- 
fashioned clothesline with plenty of sunlight. With 
good sunlight and a little wind the clothes are dried 
quickly and absorb the ozone in the atmosphere. How- 
ever, this manner of drying clothes is a luxury many 
city people cannot indulge in; or at least many 
of those dwelling in the congested parts of a great city, 
and living in flats. If clothes have to be dried by arti- 
ficial means, clothes dryers serve the purpose. These 
are generally heated by gas, but great care should be 
taken that the gas fed to the dryer consumes sufficient 
air, and that it be as fresh as possible. It works on the 
same principle as a hot-air furnace. If the air of the 
basement is used, the windows should be left open so 
that plenty of good clean air finds its way to the dryer, 
insuring sweet-smelling clothes. 


x 


cLotues boiler that will not rust, and that does not 

have to be lifted, should be selected. One that will 
last.a lifetime is of white enameled steel, finished with 
a nickel faucet at the bottom for drawing off the water 
without lifting the boiler. This can be kept as clean as 
an enameled bath tub, and it never chips or rusts, so it 
is practically an insurance against iron-rusted clothing. 

se the very best of soaps. A cheap soap will pro- 
duce little effect.. In the days past, soap was made 
from old: grease and lye. All kinds of grease were 
saved for the soap kettle, and one slacked one’s wood 
ashes to produce the lye for the same purpose. Soap 
should be made from clean, fresh grease, and not from 
grease gathered from refuse. 

Poor soaps, or those containing a large amount of 
dirty, fatty substance, have a disagreeable odor. These 
should never be used. You can let your nose serve the 
test of the purity or impurity of soap. Take a vessel 
with a tightly fitting cover, wash it with soap, rinse, and 
dry. Cover it tightly and let it stand for several hours. 
Upon removing the cover the unpleasant,odor will con- 
vince you if the soap is an unsanitary cleaner. 


x 


"THERE are good cleaners and cleansing powders on the 

market that will not rot or destroy the clothes, and, 
used in connection with a pure, sweet soap, they will 
thoroughly dissolve and carry off the impure oils and 
gases and leave the clothes clean and white. 

Another equipment is the ironing machine, mangle, 
or flatiron. Electric flatirons are a great help where 
there is electricity in the house, and, even if they do 
seem expensive, they save one’s time and labor in going 
back and forth to the stove. Where electricity is not 
available, gasoline or alcohol irons are a great help. An 
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alcohol iron is supplied by a small reservoir containing 
denatured alcohol 188 proof, and the flame is clean, and 
it is absolutely safe. Alcohol irons come in all sizes, 
and are easily operated. They furnish greater heat than 
electricity, and can be used an hour or more without re- 
filling. They are especially good in ironing fine clothes, 
as the heat is uniform. 

No woman should now be obliged to iron sheets, pil- 
low cases, towels, and napkins in the old way, when 
mangles, hot or cold, can be purchased at a reasonable 
sum. The inventions of to-day are made for economiz- 
ing the time, and for saving the labor of men and women. 

The cold mangle used to be very cumbersome and 
heavy. The mangle of to-day, while it may not embody 
all the principles of the old-fashioned country mangle, 
resembles it in that the finish is given by the pressure 
of the wood coming in contact with the fibers of the linen. 
This was an old argument in favor of the cold man- 
gle, for the linen of the old country used to last a gen- 
eration. Proof has been given, however, that its dura- 
bility was not because it was ironed without heat, but 
because different conditions and customs prevailed in 


the old country. 
= 


‘Tue hot mangle is the ideal mangle, for nothing else 

can ever produce the polished linen, and the smooth- 
ness, that a hot rollercan. Instead of an ironing board, 
a roller covered with felt or muslin serves, and a uni- 
form heat is maintained in another roller, and this pres- 
sure gives a gloss that would require great strength of 
hand in the old way of doing. A cold mangle would 
do very well in a boarding house, or in a very large 
family, but it really has no place in a small family. Iron- 
ing boards are the next thing to be considered. A short 
board is a necessity, but it should be padded and soft 
enough to admit the design of lace and embroidery. A 
soft pad is much easier to iron on, for it admits of pres- 
sure. Many housekeepers manage to do all their iron- 
ing on a short board having a standard width. 

Another necessary article is a waist board. We have 
had sleeve boards, but a waist board combines a sleeve 
attachment, and is so constructed that it may be screwed 
firmly to any kitchen or laundry table, and thus con- 
tribute to the methods desirable to make the ironing 
easy. 

Fine lace can be ironed on a Turkish towel, as the 
loops of thread in the towel admit of the lace mesh 
standing up, and do not flatten it. Puff irons aid in 
ironing yokes and tops of sleeves, and the tiny sleeves 
of infants’ dresses can be ironed with these without 
effort and without a crease. 

If a little attention is paid to the proper dampening 
and folding of clothes, and to sorting them into bundles, 
an orderly basket results which is not so discouraging 
in effect. Sweet smelling, spotlessly clean, ironed linen 
is a delight, and indicates the thoroughness, as well as 
the efficiency, of the housekeeper. 

Let the end be attained by the easiest method possi- 
ble, for at its best it is labor, and hard labor at that. 


Remember that the strength of the housewife is conserved | 


by removing the drudgery of wash day, and that the 
money of the family is saved by removing the principal 
cause of the wear and tear of clothes—improper laundry 
methods. 





Ballade of Pleasant Thoughts 
By HAROLD SUSMAN 


ON'T let us talk of wretchedness, 
Don't let us wallow in our woe, 

Don't let us drivel o'er distress, 

Don't let us wander to and fro 

Amid the mire and mud below, 
But let us rise on joyful wings 

Into the golden sunlight’s glow ; 
Let’s think and talk of pleasant things ! 


Don't let us clamor for redress; 
Don't let us deem a soul our foe; ¢ 
Instead of cursing, let us bless; 
And never let us gloat or crow 
O'er some one's trouble; let us show 
What perfect peace our viewpoint brings 
To all who after goodness go; 
Let’s think and talk of pleasant things ! 


Let's talk of trouble less and less; 
To anger let us be more slow; 

Let's strive more patience to possess, 
And more compassionate let's grow; 
A cheerful word or smile bestow, 

And you can quell the scorn that stings; 
This duty to ourselves we owe: 

Let's taink and talk of pleasant things! 

ENVO!: 

Ho! mortal men and women, ho! 

Hark to the song a minstrel sings! 


If aught of happiness you'd know— 
Let's think and talk of pleasant things! 
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made it so. 





The Baby’s Picture 


It makes no difference how often baby goes to the 
photographer—and for the sake of admiring relatives his 
visits should be frequent—the record of his infant days is 
incomplete unless there are home pictures to supplement 
the more formal studio photographs. 
sister can readily make a series oi pictures of the little 
ones that will grow more precious year by year. 
taking is easy now and inexpensive too, the Kodak has 


“*The Kodak Baby Book,” is the title of a helpful little booklet that tells how 
to successfully keep a photographic record of the baby—how to make the pictures, how 
to arrange them. Illustrated with a dozen home pictures of the author’s own baby. 


Free at any Kodak Dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Mother or father or 


Picture 











$250 in Cash Prizes 


To test the value of our advertising in 
the past, and to find out how aye | people 
have really learned from it what Alabastine 
is and why it should be used for wall deco- 
ration, we offer the following prizes for 
the best answers of 50 wo or less to 
this question— 

Why is Alabastine better than kalsomine 
or wall paper? 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


is put up in sixteen different tints and white, in dry 
powdered form, to be mixed with cold water and ap- 
plied to any surface with a flat brush, and is used for 

tions in homes, schools, churches and pub- 


The $250 in cash prizes will be 
First Pee $50; Five Prizes of $10 each; Ten Prizes 
five Prizes ; Fifty 


91 Cash Prizes in all. Contest free to all. Send 
your answer at once. Awards made April ist, 1908. 
The book, “Dainty Wall Decorations” con- 

tains beautiful — plans for decora 
room average home, 
gives much valuable information. Mailed 
anywhere for 10c coin or U. S. stamps. 
The Alabastine Company, 
908 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. 1, 105 Water Street, New York City. 























DEVOTED To 
THE ART 
OF BEING 
AGREEABLE 














Learn THE ArT oF Tact, Taste, 


Good Manners 


Goop Form anp ENTERTAINING 


The seventeen most famous social writers, in- 
cluding: Mrs. ELLA WHEELER WILCox, Mrs. 
Joun SHERWOOD, Mrs. BuRTON KINGSLAND, ADE- 
LAIDE GorpoN, Mrs. HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
Mrs. MarGARET E. SANGSTER, Mrs, JOHN A. LOGAN 
and MARION HARLAND, have prepared a new course 
of instruction in social usage and deportment. 

It teaches the correct thing to do, to say, to write, to 
wear on all occasions. A complete guide to perfect ease 
of manner. An ideal text book for the polite education of 
children. Good manners are to-day essential to success, 


Our Bureau of Enquiry 


supplies members with special information and correct 
edvice upon questions a etiquette and deportment. 


Our Illustrated Free Book containing complete 
description of the course of instruction and mem- 
bership privileges, mailed to you on request. 


The New York Society of Self-Culture 
Room 819, University Bulldiug, Washington Square, N. Y. 
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6. 
Steel Fishing Rods 


for Bristol’ rods by name. Look forthe word 
” on the handle. It’s there on every genu- 
reputation of ‘* Bristol” rods has become 
t that they are a shining mark for imitators. 
Bristol’s” delicate pliancy, quick resiliency, 
1 durability, complete adaptability to all pur- 
nvenience and absolute reliability are com- 
knowledge to all guides and expert fishermen 
re. Three-year guarantee tag on every Bris- 

ud roc. in silver for beautiful 1908 calendar— 

a | reproduction of a painting by Oliver 
Ken Beautiful illustrated catalogue mailed free. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO., 

47 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. jf 
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BRAIDED 
SILK FISH LINES 


Mark X opposite your kind of 
fishing and we will mail free, 
samples of the proven-correct 
lines made and selected by ex- 
perts for that particular kind of 
fishing. 

lake these samples to your dealer 
and insist on having those exact 
lines bearing the Kingfisher trade 
mark. Look for the Kingfisher 
bird, or the word “‘Kingfisher.” If 
it isn’t there it isn’t a ‘ Kingfish- 
er.” Success in fishing depends 
largely upon using the right lines. 
[hese samples represent nearly 
a quarter century of acknowl- 
edged fish line superiority. Cut 
out the coupon and mail at 








d once to 
| Br ook Trout E. J. MARTIN’S SONS, 
Lake Trout |  § Kingfisher St., 


| 

| Black Bass 
| Salmon 
| Grayling 
| Pike 


ROCKVILLE, 


Pickerel 

Mascalonge 
| Bait Casting 
| Fly Casting 
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First and Original Motor Buggy 
$250 “SUCCESS” Automobile 


Practieal, durable, economical and abso- 


4 
| 
b- J 





lutely safe. A light, strong, ateel-tired 
Auto-Buggy. Suitable for city or country 
use. Speed from 4 to 40 miles an hour. 
Our 1908 Model has an extra power 


1@, patent ball-bearing wheels, 
75. Also 10 h. p., $400. Rubber 
res, $25.00 extra. Write for descriptive literature. Address 


Tires 
SUCCESS AUTO-BUGGY MFG. CO., Inc., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Pony Rigs for 
Boys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children so 
much pleasure. Our Tony Pony line of 
wheeled vehicles and sleighs, all styles, 
strong, roomy, safe, combine best material, 
‘ original designs, oxpert py 

=’ nobby and durable. OUR PONY FARM 
stocked in the West. Pro‘apt shipments. Illus. cat. free. 
Michigan Buggy Co., 467 Office Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


POSTAL 


TYPEWRITER 


ranted high- $30 


srade typewriter 
s every class 
Takes 94 inch paper. 
AGENTS WANTED 
POSTAL TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 5, Norwalk, Conn. 


Re ISE CHICKENS 
FOR PROFIT 


Johnson, the Incubator man, has 

of beginners. His Famous Old Trusty Incubator is 

surestand simplest. Runs itself and pays for itself. 

Sold directon 40 days’ trial. Freight prepaid. Send 

*or his free poultry book. It will make you money. 
MM. M. JOHNSON, Clay Center, Neb. 


ful eng 
price, 














the best 
Sthe ves 
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A Department For Those and By Those Who Are Interested in the World of 
Out o’ Doors 


Two “Musky” Fights 


got him near enough to the 





By Garfield Inwood 


M0st any summer day, 

an endless string of 
people may be seen pass- 
ing in and out of the 
aquarium at Belle Isle, 
Detroit. We were recently 
in this throng, and paused 
with the same keen inter- 
est that held every onc 
who came to the tank con- 


sports, send them to us. 
—the briefer the better. 
Recreation Department, 
New York City. 

° 





To Our Readers 


HE stories used in this department are con- 
tributed by our readers. 
them, so, if you know of any good out-of-door 
incidents—they must be true—or if you have 
any ideas that will advance interest in clean 
Tell your story briefly 


boat to see him. ‘‘He’s 
four feet long!’’ he 
shouted. ‘It’s a muske- 
longe! I can’t land him. 
I am going to call Mr. 
Barber.” Harry was con- 
valescing, and Mr. Ed. 
Barber, a skillful and ex- 
perienced fisherman, was 
in the adjoining bay. Mr. 
Barber started as soon as 
called. Harry’s excite- 
ment, in the meantime, 


We want more of 


Address: Sports and 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 








taining six splendid speci- 
mens of the muskelonge. 
The fish seemed stolid enough, to be sure, as they lay 
there perfectly motionless, except for the slow even 
movement of their gills. It needed, however, only a 
moderately active imagination to conjure up the possi- 
bilities of an open fight with one of them in his native 
element. Our interest in them was especially keen, 
because we were anticipating a struggle when we arrived 
at Thorn Apple Lake, Barry County, Michigan. 

A few days later, and the battle was on in dead earn- 
est. It had all the interest of a much hoped for, but 
wholly unexpected event. This is how it came about. 
We had trolled nearly all day with spoon-hook, iabor- 
ing under the erroneous belief that the big fellows 
would bite only during the sunny part of the day. The 
results neither proved nor disproved this theory as our 
efforts were all in vain. In the evening, we sought our 
bass grounds in an effort to get some bass. We were 
rewarded with several good strikes, but landed no fish. 

In fishing for bass with frogs one must allow the fish 
to make a run on slack line, and then let him examine 
his bait with more or less deliberation. Then he will 
usually make another run. Not until the second or 
third run can you ‘‘snub” him and reel in. Presently, 
my line began to run out yard after yard without any 
let up. | realized that at that rate the end of my line 
would be reached before the ‘‘ snubbing” time came. 

““Snub him!” yelled my companion, and snub him | 
did, of necessity. We now realized that we had an 
extraordinary bass on. ‘“‘ Jingo! He is a monster!” 

1 stopped the reel a second and then away he went, in 
spite am. Again | stopped him and reeled in slowly 
and painfully, but he wouldn’t lead. To the right and 
left he soared in mad plunges that made the water foam 
in his wake, but he was on 
and within twenty feet of 
the boat. There was an- 
other wild plunge to the 
right. We saw his great 
white side. 

‘A muskelonge! a mus- 
kelonge!”? What a delight 
to know that he is of the 
class that we have been 
hunting ! 

Now we felt him tugging 
as the distance between us 
gradually lessened. ‘‘He’s 
off!” That last side pull 
had loosened the hook and 
freed him. In an instant 
ecstatic hope had changed 
to comfortless despair. 

A few nights later we be- 
gan to cast for bass with 
frogs in about the same 
place. The second cast that 
Harry made brought a strike. 
He shouted, ‘‘I’ve got a 
bass!” and stood with 
elbows akimbo, giving him 
“time,” and waiting for him 
to make a sure thing of it. 
Mr. Bass leisurely meditated 
over his frog for some time, 
then with slow but decided 
pace made for deep water. 

“lve gota whale! Row 
me into deep water!” 

We of the second boat sat 
at a distance and watched 
the playing, and guessed as 
to the result. Soon Harry 


threw him into a tempo- 
rary fit of ague, so that he 
had to sit down to avoid tumbling out of the boat; but 
‘*Mr. Musky” was on yet. Within a minute Mr. Bar- 
ber had the line. 

With the deliberation which only an old timer pos- 
sesses, he played him about, led him in and let him go 
out. There was no gaff-hook, so his trusty hand was 
the only reliable weapon for capturing this prize of the 
deep. Now he has him up to the boat and reaches out 

but no! away goes the ‘‘musky,” and is wisely al- 
lowed to go. Again he gently coaxes him up to the 
boat. He gets his hand on him—but fails to get the 
proper hold, and the fish darts off and our hopes trem- 
ble. We weigh him in imagination as we see him, and 
he grows bigger and bigger each time he departs. Five 
times he comes up to the boat slowly, fighting every 
inch of the way, and as many times vanishes. This is 
the sixth time and out goes the hand. There is a sud- 
den lurch anda splash and over he comes into the boat. 

‘“He’ll weigh twenty pounds, Harry.” 

“Yes, all of twenty pounds,” I replied. 

Who ever heard of catching muskelonge with frogs, 
and after sunset, at that! 


g g 
Lunching with the Bighorn 
Bu Percy C.° Nelson 


Lexcutime had come. For an hour | had crouched, 
4 . . 
effectively concealed, in a clump of dense young 
spruce on one abrupt slope of the narrowing gulch. 
On the opposite side—a rushing mountain stream be- 
tween us—a full dozen Bighorn sheep were feeding. 
As a boy | had watched over my father’s flock of 
their domestic kindred in the far mountainous North. 





“* All of twenty pounds’” 





See page 64. 














February, 1908 


From my first arrival in the little mining town in the 
basin below me, I had felt a yearning to be among, or 
at least near enough to look into the big, wondering 
eyes of this wild species. So that morning’s sun had 
found me climbing the mountain to get as near as pos- 
sible to their haunts without frightening them away. 
Early in the day a man had crossed my path. He car- 
ried a rifle. Atthe time the thought flashed through 
my mind that there was no open season on Bighorn. 

‘My luck was with me. Some distance farther on I 
caught sight of the sentry, the king of the flock. High 
up on an over-jutting ledge he stood guard, scouting 
the depths and nooks of the gulch for possible enemies. 
Watchful all the while, he descended, casting about for 
tufts of grass that grew sparingly in the crevices. 

In keen disappointment, | thought their progress 
conclusively barred by a rugged mountain offset of 
hundreds of feet that lay in their path. But by a circuit- 
ous route, by incredible leaps from successive ledges to 
jutting crags , ibelow, they made their way, as is their 
nature. 

‘*Old Responsible,” the sentry I had first seen, took 
up his watch from a point near the bottom of the cliff. 
His massive horns, curved back in a complete circle, 
seemed like two large wheels on his head. His were 
the biggest |in the flock. They had probably served 
him well in his battles. They branded him king of 
the herd. 

His royal kin came on within easy range. But I was 
their friend. Big-eyed, horn-crowned, lithe of limb, 
fleet as the wind, wary as the wild horse of the steppes, 
would you not thrill with delight at such proximity to 
these inhabitants of the mountain heights ? 

One half-grown fellow differed from the rest. The 
test of the herd was a drab or rusty gray. He was 
white as were the new-washed lambs in my father’s | 
flock. We hear of the more than occasional black 
sheep of the family. This was the white one. ‘‘In- 
nocent,” would aptly name him, for he seemed less 
wary than his fellows as he came on inquisitively de- 
spite the apparent disapproval of his mother. 

I ate my sandwich complacently, while the Bighorn 
were feeding on the juicy grass. ‘‘Old Responsible” 
alone was alert with an ear for every foreign sound. | 
Perched on his lookout, he was, at the same time, a | 
conspicuous object, a beautiful target at long range. 

There was a tiny crunching of little dry branches to 
my left and I sighted the gleam of a barrel lowered at 
‘*Old Responsible.’ 

Lawbreaker! Brute! A wild yell leaped from my 
throat, but not a second two soon. In a hair’s breadth 
of time, the big sheep jumped out of range of the rifle.’ 
His charges dashed away with him, over the crags and 
chasms to safety. 

The sordid cracksman fled precipitately. 


g g 


Hunting Alligators in Florida 
By Frederic Pope 


K. tue alligators as a means of livelihood is followed 

by several hundred people in the Florida Ever- 
glades. The hunters are mostly Seminole Indians, | 
though a few whites are also engaged in this unusual | 
occupation. Along with Big Joe, a Seminole, and | 
Captain Dan Richards, an Indian trader and hunter, | 
embarked in a canoe at Fort Myers, Florida, for the 
Everglades. Our craft was dug out of a single red 
cypress log. The Everglades lie several feet above sea | 
level, and our slow progress inland was accomplished 
only by dexterous poling against the swift current. 

For thirty miles our way led up a small creek which 
wound its way through a tropical jungle. Trees over- 
grown with vines, with moss streamers hanging from 
every branch, canopied the stream, and made me think 
I was trav eling through some fairy land. 

When we arrived at the hunting grounds we pitched 
our camp on an island beneath some great pine trees. 
Our abode was not a tent, but a small hut, which my 
companions built of palmettos. It was a ‘delightfully 
cool habitation, and a good shelter against the tropical 
rains of that region. 

The morning after our arrival we armed ourselves for 
the day’s hunt, and started out. One who is unfamil- 
iar with the equipment used in hunting alligators could 
never have guessed the game we were after. My com- 
panions each carried a stout bamboo stick about eight feet 
long, bored out through the center, and with an iron 
hook on the end. | was armed with a 38-caliber Win- 
chester rifle, which | soon learned was to be used only 
in emergencies. Besides their poles they had large 
hunting knives at their belts. 

Big Joe and Captain Richards plunged directly into 
the water and began prodding about the bottom with 
their poles. They were to find the holes in which the 
alligators lie when they are not searching for food. 

Some minutes later my companion was rewarded by 
arousing an alligator asleep in a small cave. Though he 
must have been at least two feet in the mud and under 
several feet of water, the hunters announced after a 
short examination that he was not over five feet in 
length. Hooking their poles under him they dragged 
him to the surface. As his closed jaws came up, Big 
Joe grabbed them and held them shut with one hand 
while with the other he plunged his knife just back of 
the head into the brain. This is one of the few vulner- 
able spots in a ’gator’s armor of thick hide. 

[Continued on page 116] 
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“In Texas”. 


isn’t the only place 
where you need a 
revolver when 
you need it at 
all; but it 
shouldn’t 

shoot until 

you really 

want it to. 


welulutas 
the 


Ha 


lvVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 


The Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver can’t shoot until you want 
it to. Then it shoots fast, sure and hard. No button to press. No lever to 
pull. You don’t have to stop to “ink when you need action—whether for pro- 
tection or when at target practice. The safety feature is the firing mechanism 
itself. All you do is: Pull the trigger; until you do that, nothing can dis- 
charge it. As straight-shooting and hard-hitting as it is safe. 


OUR FREE BOOKLET, ‘‘SHOTS,” 


explains the safety principle and tells more in detail why the Iver Johnson has outstripped 
competitors in public favor, Our handsome catalogue goes w ith it, showing details of construction. 


iver Johnson Safety Iver Johnson Safety 
Hammer Revolver Hammerless Revolver 
3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 22 | 3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 


rim-fire cartridge, 32 or 38 * $6. 00 32 or 38 center-fire cart- OF; 00 


center-fire cartridge. . ridge . . «+ e 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid - 
receipt of price if dealer will not supply. Look for the owls head on the grip and 
our name on the barrel. a 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS ‘ CYCLE WORKS, 142 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Stree Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4, 
San Francisco: P. B. Bekeart to. 717 Market St. London, England : 18 Cullum 8t., E. C. 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles, 








EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1908—the most beautiful and instructive horti- 
cultural publication of the day—190 pages—700 engravings—12 superb colored 
and duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 

To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents (in 
stamps), we will m ail this catalogue, and also send free of chests . our famous 50-Cent ** Hen- 
derson’’ Collection of sceds con:aining one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant 
Fancy Pansies, mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson’s All Season Lettuce; Early 
Ruby Tomato and Henderson’s Electric Beet; ina Pp envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 
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THE MAN WHO OWNS A MECHANICAL CLEANING WAGON MAKES MONEY 


$3000.00 can be made 


This year, next year and the years thereafter, cleaning houses by our peony machinery, 
by energetic, competent men, with a capital of $2500.00 and upwards. Over 300 operators in 
as many towns in the United States. 
r We make the most efficient stationary systems for Residences, Hotels, Office Buildings, etc. 
- , We own the patents and are prosecuting allinfringers. Write for catalog. 

-po GENERAL GOMPRESSED AIR & VACUUM MACHINERY COMPANY, 
THE Mz INE THAT MAKES 

ATHE oat 4475-Dept. “C,”’ Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

















WATSON E. ee 


Patent Attorney, Washington, D. C 
TIGHEST REFERENCES. BEST SERVICES. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps 
R. 8, & A. U. LACKY. Washington, D.C. Ketab. 1869. 


PATENT 


ADVICE AND BOOKS FREK, 









See page 64. 
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Silver PaO: 


JELLY MOLDS 


Like these 


FREE 


To Users of 


JELL-O 


The Dainty Dessert 











No Money Required. 


Large Mold holds 1 pint. 

Individual Molds hold 1-6 pint. 
Get a 10c. package of JELL-O at your 
grocers and learn how easy it is to se- 
cure them. Leaflet in each 
explaining. 

JELL-O complies with all Pure Food Laws. 
\ 








The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N.Y. 





























A complete manicure set in one piece. 
inches long. Better than knife or scissors. The 
quickest, slickest, easiest-to-handle nail clipper 
sold. Made of best nickeled steel. Unusually 
strong. Dealerseverywhere, or by mail, 25 cents ; 
with sterling silver handle, $1.00. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 

75 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 











OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 30,000 nypelntiness its made last 
year. Chances better never. Thousands 
we prepared ha 
lished 1898. Work con 
influence 5 
sufficient. Faull particulars free concerning 
positions, salaries, examinations (held soon in 
every state), sample questions, etc. 


National Correspondence Institute, 
18-40 2d Nat'l Bank Bldg. Washington, D. C 


Home-Making 


the New Profession 


—an illustrated 7o-page booklet free. Home-study courses and 
ks: food, health, housekeeping, nursing, dressmaking, etc. 











For home-makers, teachers, institution managers, etc. 
American School of Home Economics, 636 West 69th St., Chicago, lil. 
Send ns your address and 
we will show you how to 
a a ur make 83 a ot 
sure; we fu the wor 
and teach you free, yon work in the locality where you 
live. Bend us your oatres and vo we explain — ‘4 
remember we guarantee a clear profit 0 ‘or ever wo a 
solutely sure. Write at once. ROvAL ee D0., Box 944, Daren thee 
if subscribers (of record) mention ‘8S M 





An Intimate Talk with Viens Women on 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





Some Matters Not 


Connected with the Routine of the Household 


woman who spent a large part of her life as a settle- 
ment worker talked to me recently about the pro- 
hibition wave which is sweeping over a portion of the 
country. ‘‘It may be hard to believe,” she said, ‘‘ but 
this temperance sentiment is soon going to be very ap- 
parent in New York City.” | suppose she saw me 
smile. ‘‘It does seem incredible, but it is being 
brought about by simple, reasonable methods. The 
women of the poorer classes are better, more intelligent 
cooks than their mothers were years ago. When set- 
tlement work was in its infancy and public cooking 
schools had scarcely reached the stage of agitation, | 
came to live in one of the poor quarters of New York, 
to put what money | had and what labor | could into 
helping a class which had had too many schemes of 
salvation and been given too little practical aid. One 
of the first things | marveled at was the multitude of 
delicatessen stores in our neighborhood. There must 
have been a hundred of them, and they were doing a 
splendid business. 1 wanted to understand the life of 
the people before | went among them, so | mixed with 
the crowd that besieged the delicatessens at six o'clock. 
There were women and children by the hundred buy- 
ing slices of tongue, ham, or beef, strings of sausage, 
potato salad, sauerkraut, liver wurst, and all the queer 
products of a ‘ready to eat’ counter. The bakeries 
also did a thriving business. Enough money was spent 
every night to provide wholesome, nutritious meals in 
nearly every household, but the women either did not 
know how to cook or did n’t care to know. Even the cup 
of coffee every man wants with his dinner was most ex- 
ecrable stuff. Before we started a library, recreation 
room, or anything else, we opened a cooking school. 
We served free luncheons to every pupil, and presently 
we had such an enthusiastic following that our class 
rooms grew too small. The city came to our aid with 
a cooking school, and opened evening classes for the 
women. To-day the neighborhood has changed; there 
is one delicatessen where there used to be five, and the 
bakeries are fewer, and so are the saloons. The girls 
who, fifteen years ago, were cooking-school pupils are 
to-day wives and mothers. The lessons they learned 
about hygienic living and wholesome cooking have 
done' wonders in bettering homes, and more toward an 
unconscious suppression of intemperance than the 
wildest shrieking against it. There is nothing inex- 
licable about it. The man whose stomach has not 
en satisfied with nourishing, palatable food will cer- 
tainly turn in the direction of the nearest saloon.” 


* * * 


HIS woman’s experience made me wonder why the 
temperance societies, instead of preaching, lectur- 
ing and scattering their literature far and wide, don’t go 
into rum-soaked communities and get right down to 
work which means so much more than talk, and await 
results. It may take longer than inducing men to 
sign a pledge which they may keep and may not. 
Besides, it is not only one drunkard that can be saved, 
but they would also be achieving much for the health 
and happiness of an entire family. The churches are 
realizing that preaching is not the whole theme. The 
sanctuary which has not an empty pew is one with a 
pastor who is broad minded, full of real human sym- 
pathy, and not tied up by the bonds of convention- 
ality; who is ready to give practical hand-to-hand aid 
wherever it is needed, and not afraid of any man’s 
opinion, if he knows he is right. You will find such a 
man with a congregation which is not only large, but 
which is also individually giving him the love and 
loyalty of a friend. 


What One Woman Does 


'Tatk of love and loyalty to a pastor! I found it 

once. Can you imagine what life is like in one of 
the mountain parishes of New England? Down in the 
valley runs the railroad. Thousands of feet above, 
and miles back, lies a settlement with a handful of cot- 
tages, called a village, where on mountain-peak farms 
neighbors are few and far between. Over twenty-four 
miles of such a district presides one pastor, a woman 
and Unitarian. She preaches twice each Sunday in 
schoolhouses, town halls, or anywhere else where an 
audience can be made comfortable. In her congrega- 


tion are Catholics, Baptists, Methodists, Congregation- 
alists, Episcopalians, and members of almost every sect. 
It is not purely Unitarianism she preaches, it is honesty, 
upright living, ambition to make the best of one’s 
talents, also peace and love in homes and community. 
Her sermons are the most wonderful | have ever listened 
to, because they are so perfectly simple and earnest. 
Besides filling a pulpit, marrying, baptizing, and officiat- 
ing at funerals, she fills a place in her mountain-top 
congregation which a man could not possibly hold. She 
is a good housekeeper; she has had. large experience 
among the sick, and her people turn to her in every 
emergency. She is a woman of the finest intellect and 
widest reading. Among the boys and girls of the 
mountain farms one finds a larger knowledge of the 
best literature than among the young people of a city. 
To the minister's Shakespeare, Travel, and Poetry 
classes come pupils on winter nights from many miles 
distant. Still her devoted labor earns a salary which 
provides nothing but the commonest necessities of life. 
This is religion, such a real religion that beside it many 
of the schemes of salvation we are offered seem like 
shoddy. 


“Uncle Joe” Cannon’s Chances 


HAT a blow would be given to Osler’s theory if 
‘Uncle Joe” Cannon should win the Presidency! 
Look into his genial, shrewd, kindly face, then dare 
think of old age! You feel here is a man with such a 
keen knowledge of his fellow men as can only be gath- 
ered by seventy years of living. In the air to-day there 
is an odd, half-unconscious veering around in public 
opinion. We have a President now who is so strenuous 
that keeping tab on his doings makes you feel as if you 
were watching a three-ring circus. Take in an old- 
fashioned, one-ring circus just for a change sometime. 
You will agree with me that it is great and even restful 
after the whirling wonders in the big tent. 


* * * 


[T's a strange thing that the women, even those who 

confess to know nothing of politics, admire Speaker 
Cannon. | believe if he were a nominee and American 
women had a vote, this very petticoat vote would 
sweep him into the White House. The Why of it per- 
plexes one. Cannon is not handsome, he is not a 
ladies’ man; rumor says he swears roundly when cir- 
cumstances demand it, and he is so unconventional. 
Still | have met the most artificial creatures, who ad- 
mire him beyond measure, while thoughtful, womanly 
women hold him in the esteem and confidence that 
come from a full realization of the man’s nature and 
abilities. | wonder if it is not intuition? A well-known 
lawyer once declared that women could never be trusted 
with suffrage, they were too largely creatures of in- 
tuition. Another lawyer, Arthur Train, said only the 
other day that the feminine mind judges wholly by in- 
tuition, that in a few minutes a woman reaches the 
same conclusion, generally a correct one, which is 
achieved by a man after many hours, even days of de- 
liberation and study. 


The Hardships of the Rich 


When the recent panic was over and business began 

to go on in its accustomed way, the man of 
moderate means looked about him at financial wrecks, 
and, like the old Irishwoman, said,—‘‘Blissid be 
nothin’.” It taught many a man and woman who had 
social and financial ambition the wholesome lesson that 
middle-class Americans stand on a safer plane and get 
more uniform happiness out of life than millionaires. 
I was stopping at a quiet New York hotel while times 
were ‘‘panicky,” and occasionally to the throng ot 
paying guests were added families who had emigrated 
from Fifth Avenue hostelries. For them the money 
stringency meant coming down from terrapin to turkey, 
it meant the subway instead of an automobile, shop- 
ping on Sixth Avenue instead of on Fifth, and a back 
seat in the theater instead of a box or the best orchestra 
chairs. As | watched the peevish, unhappy faces of 
the women to whom life was now so different, it was 
impressed on me how much we people of an average 
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income have to be thankful for. It is a good deal 
easier to rise than to fall. Life has compensations for 
the man without great riches. 


Mrs. Ibsen and the Drama 


Recentty I sat through a performance of ‘‘ The Doll’s 

House,” interpreted by Madame Nazimova, the 
Russian actress. Interesting as was the play, even 
more interesting was a conversation close to my ear 
that went on between the acts. Two men were talk- 
ing, one was an American, the other was a Norwegian. 
They were discussing Ibsen and his work. ‘‘ Why,” 
asked the American, ‘‘ did not your great dramatist put 
into at least one of his plays a splendid, happy, normal 
woman?” ‘‘ Because,” answered the Norwegian, ‘ of 
his home life. We had a housekeeper in Norway who 
had lived for years in Ibsen’s household. She was an 
intelligent woman, and once | asked her the question 
you fired at me just now. Her answer was: ‘Sir, if 
you had known Mrs. Ibsen as | did, you would under- 
stand why the master could not create a sweet, gracious 
woman. He had lived too long with Mrs. Ibsen.’” 
We have an American novelist whose life-work has, so 
it is said, been molded by the same sort of influence. 
His heroines are vapid, querulous, mindless creatures, 
whose existence even on a printed page makes one 
tired. Twc or three of them wearied me so that it is 
years since I have tried to read one of this man’s shelf- 


"Worn to a Frazzle" 


T 1s a small minority of women who have husbands 
that write fiction, yet the personality of The One 
Woman has a tremendous influence on the outside 
world. A stenographer once expressed what I mean in 
telling me her experience. ‘‘My nerves are worn to a 
frazzle this morning,” she said; ‘‘it is one of Mr. 
Owen’s pad days. He is naturally one of the most 
genial men I have ever known, or, rather, he was ten 
years ago, before he married. | sized up his wife 
the first time | saw her, as exactly what she is, a 
selfish, vain little wretch, pretty as a picture, but 
minus a heart. She gave me reason soon enough to 
dislike her. When a man’s life is unending worry over 
extravagance at home, where all he hears within its 
four walls is fretting, fussing, and nagging, how can he 
help being impatient with his stenographer? I know 
by what he says and does he is sorry enough for it 
afterwards. Occasionally | work for our junior partner, 
Mr. Hooker. He is always the same; good-natured, 
patient over little annoyances, and so considerate of 
our feelings. You ought to see Mrs. Hooker, fat, jolly, 
kind to everybody, with a heart big enough to mother 
mankind. ‘There are no tempests in that home. Of 
course you have to take into account the natural dis- 
position of a man, still, no matter what it is, he carries 
the atmosphere of his home into the business world. 
He can’t help it.” 


The First “ Thank You” 


N EDITOR’s mail is such a varied, thought-compelling 
miscellany, day after day, | wish | could tell you 
something about it. Every morning there is a sameness 
to it, still it is different. There is always one note, the 
eternal cry for help, advice, criticism. An editorial 
education is not wrung out of books, it is the outcome 
of constant study of human nature, keeping in close 
touch with the events of the day, listening and reading 
and picking up everywhere, every scrap of information 
about everything, because one never knows when such 
knowledge may be called for. Doing their very best, 
one can never achieve the rdle of a living encyclopedia, 
still the public thrusts such a flattering réle upon one 
who sits at an editorial desk. You would understand 
if you could see the questions that come in. They 
deal with everything from morality to candy-making. 
Sometimes, the human encyclopedia is stumped and it 
takes hours of searching to answer a solitary question. 
I remember once spending two days in a library among 
books and magazines before one woman’s question 
could be answered. The other morning in my mail | 
found a letter which made me gasp in astonishment. 
It was a courteous, hearty, genial ‘‘ thank you” for an 
answer to a question, one of those easy questions which 
called for no research whatever. Why, it was so 
cordial and heart-warming that | picked it up time and 
time again during the morning, just for the bit of good 
will and cheer it held. I actually felt like returning a 
“‘Thank you” for it, because it was the first ‘‘ Thank 
you” I had received from Success MaGazine readers, for 
a bit of help—and, you may wonder, but it was from 
a man, a courteous, kindly old Southern gentleman. 


ful of novels. 





DOMINION: 8y susiz M. BEST 


"Twas not decreed that I must choose 
*Twixt that and this; 
Nay. I may unrestricted use 
Life’s every bliss. 
Through understanding the divine, 
Dominion over all is mine. 























Two Successful Young Men 


From the Daily Ardmore, published at Ardmore, 

Okla., is taken a clipping which tells of the 
appointment of Clyde C. Downing to the position of 
private secretary to Congressman Carter. Within a 
few days thereafter, the appointment of Henry W. 
Brandt to the stenographic corps of United States 
Senator Perkins, of California was announced. Both 
of these boys are personal acquaintances of the writer, 
who has had an opportunity to judge of their work 
and consequently is competent to tell of it. Taken in 
connection with the success of hundreds of others 
within the personal knowledge of the writer, they 
should be a matter of inspiration to every reader of this 


department. 
* 


How Mr. Brandt Succeeded 


A Year ago Henry W. Brandt, a boy of twenty years, 
resided in Muscatine, la. He was in the position 

of many of you young men, with no technical in- 
struction, and consequently 

there was little demand for his 

services. Casting about for a 

means of livelihood, he became 

interested in shorthand and be- 

gan the study. During the 

summer he worked as a stenog- 

rapher for a firm in Chicago, 

. thereby making enough to pay 
his expenses. When Congress 

convened, Mr. Brandt was se- 

lected from more than 200 

Stenographers as the one best 

qualified for the position of 

stenographer under Senator 

Perkins. This position pays him 

$1,440 a year, and at the con- 

clusion of the session it is cus- 

tomary to vote such employes 

an extra month’s salary of $120 

for work performed during the 

session only, making a total of 


P a ” $1,560—a pretty fair salary for 
Foe one who a year ago had not one 


qualification for the position. 
* 


Story of Mr. Dewning’s Success 


(Cuance the scene from Muscatine, la. to Durant, 

Okla., and in place of Henry W. Brandt put 
Clyde C. Downing, and the story is much the same. 
It is true that a year ago Mr. Downing had some 
knowledge of shorthand, but it was that ‘‘ thirty-day ” 
variety which is worse than no shorthand at all. Mr. 
Downing, however, knew that the reason for his 
failure was not with him, but with the kind of short- 
hand he wrote. He began the study with no knowl- 


edge of any standard system of shorthand, devoting © 


his energies to mastering real shorthand, and the result 
is shown by the clipping from the newspaper above 
referred to. Now he is in Washington as private 
secretary to a Congressman—a remunerative position, 
which allows him to attend the university near that 
city and at the same time receive the pay which com- 
petency in this line demands. 


Advancement Due to Ability 


You say that you know many stenographers who ate 

not doing so well? Sodol. What is the secret 
of the success of Mr. Brandt and Mr. Downing?. The 
other stenographers were content to learn shorthand to 
such an extent that they were only ‘‘average” steno- 
graphers, and average men are not in demand in the 
stenographic or any other 

















who are fortunate enough to obtain instruction under 
them, is what gives them the ability to command and 
hold the higher paid positions. 


* +. . 


“A Book of Inspiration” 


[' last month’s issue of THe Success MaGazine, there 
appeared an offer to send to the subscribers and read- 
ers of this periodical, a ‘*‘ Book of Inspiration,” contri- 
buted to by men and women who have achieved promi- 
nence as shorthand writers. That offer still holds 
good, and the book will be sent to any one who fills 
out the coupon printed below and sends it according to 
the instructions contained herein. The book contains 
contributions from hundreds of successful stenographers, 
holding the most important positions in the country. 
Some of them formerly had no knowledge of shorthand, 
but secured expertness in this work by study after office 
hours and devoting their spare moments to mastering 
the subject at their homes. They were in the position 
in which Mr. Brandt and Mr. Downing found them- 
selves a year ago. Among such contributors are Roy 
D. Bolton, private secretary to J. M. Dickinson, the 
general attorney of the Illinois Central, president of the 
American Bar Association, and counsel for the United 
States in the Alaskan Boundary Arbitration ; Ray Nye- 
master, private secretary to Congressman Dawson, of 
lowa, who mastered the course given by the experts at 
the head of the Success Shorthand School in seven 
months, at the same time fulfilling his duties as a clerk 
in a bank at Atalissa, la. ; in the same state is C. W. 
Pitts, the official reporter of the Fourth Judicial 
district of lowa, with headquarters at Alton, in that 
state, and he tells how he se- 
cured the ability to hold that 
position through the Success 
Shorthand School. There are 
hundreds of others who are now 
successful and who were taught 
by these experts, and whose 
contributions in ‘“‘A Book of 
Inspiration” should carry great 
weight with any young man 
or woman who is desirous of 
studying a profession which 
will guarantee the best oppor- 
tunities in the commercial world 
and which, if practiced as a 
rofession alone, will pay from 

3,000 to $6,000 a year. 

Those readers of this column 
who now write shorthand will 
find much to interest them in 
the contributions from stenog- 
raphers who have. been per- 
fected for expert work through 
the instruction given by this 
school. It is replete with narrations of salaries doubled 
—yes, tripled and quadrupled. Striking instances of 
young women and young men who, but a short time 
ago held mediocre positions and who are now well-paid- 
private secretaries or court reporters, are found in a 
great number. Clippings from magazines and news- 
papers showing wonderful shorthand feats performed 
by graduates of the Success Shorthand School are re- 
produced, while a speech made to students in that 
school by Hon. William J. a cannot fail to interest 
everyone who is. a stenographer or who desires to be. 

Then there is an article from the pen of William E. 
Curtis, of the Chicago Record-Herald, which shows 
the possibilities in shorthand, and tells of the work of 
Walton, James & Ford, of Chicago, who do a business 
of $100,000 a year writing shorthand. This 160-page 
book is filled with inspiring matter. 

Fill out the coupon 





HENRY W. BRANDT 
Successful Washington 
Stenographer 





field. These men were 
taught shorthand by ex- 
pert shorthand writers— 
men who have figured 
prominently in the im- 


portant shorthand work of shorthand. 
the country. From their 
large experience they have CT a ES rae Be: 


gained a knowledge of 
shorthand not contained in 
any books ever published 


City and State........ 


Gentlemen: Please send full information regarding 
your school, and your methods of instruction. I am (not) 
a stenographer, and write the 


If a stenographer, state system and experience. 
NOTE.—Expert court reporters edit and publish Taz SHort- 


printed herewith and send 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL. it to the school nearer 


you and this book will 
be sent without charge. 
If east of Pittsburg, ad- 
dress ‘‘ The Success Short- 
hand School, Suite 23, 
1416 Broadway, New York 
City;” if west of Pittsburg, 
address ‘‘ Success Short- 
hand School, Suite 32, 79 


.. system of 


on the subject, and this . waxy W RITER, the most instructive. interesting and inspiring Clark St., Chicago.” If a 
j rt! ical pubiis: . ce, a year. 
expert knowledge, im- proce oy Ny FR y stenographer, state system 








parted to. the students 





and experience. 
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WANTED 


Million Dollars 


ng a philanthropist, with a million dollars, 
institute for the distribution, free to the 
public, of the ‘‘J. B. L. Cascade, for Internal Baths. 


written a book avout 


Internal Baths 


r 32 pages of facts and actual experiences 
elebrated physicians all over the world, who 
esitatingly reeommend my INTERNAL BATHS 

: of the stomach and intestines, headaches, 
tipation and the deadly appendicitis. I never 
recommend drugs; they might relieve for awhile, but 
INTERNAL BATH positively cures. It is essen- 
tially a Home Treatment. I 
have failed to find a case, no 
matter of how long standing, 
that did not obtain speedy relief. 
During the past ten years I 
have treated successfully, and 
without drugs, 200,000 patients. 
Don’t take my word for it, but 
send for my FREE BOOK, 
‘“The What, the Why, the Way.” 
It gives you facts—it gives you 
it tells of prominent people and physicians, 
who use my INTERNAL BATHS and 


One 


T 





roots 


everywoaere, 


keep ealthy 
Send for this book now. Read it over carefully, 
nd learn something about the mysterious workings 
of my Treatment. You will be interested and thank 


me for the suggestion. 

\ Nominal Charge is made for the “J. B. L. Cas- 
cade” treatment now. When my institute is endowed, 
t ld be no charge. 


CHARLES A. TYRRELL, M.D. 


321A FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


here shot 





NOTI [he Internal Bath is endorsed by Bernarr 
Macfadden, the recognized leader in the —— Culture 
Propaganda and a strong advocate of the drugless method of 


curing disease. 


A GOOD OIL CAN 105, 





filled with that famous 3-in-One 
oil for only 10c. This special 
offer covers alimited num- iat 
ber of cansandis solely to ah 


introduce 3-in-One to new 


people. The can or poe 
the oil alone is worth 1a and polishing 
10c. If you have furniture, 
never tried preventin 


3-in-One for 
lubricating any 


rust on any meta 
surface, do it now. 
mechanism, hee: a o- ma 
cleaning iece of paper and mai 
+ SIDG) es wPdoue com. 
/-™% PANY, Ol Broad- 
way, New York City. 

By return you get the can 


Full of 3-in-One 
EVERY HOME 


hould be adorned with Palms and 
ther leaf and flowering plants. We 
ave 44 greenhouses full. Also have 
hundreds of carloads of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Plants, Vines, Bulbs, Seeds. Rarest 
new—choicest old. Mail size post- 
paid, safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Larger by express or freight. 
Direct deal will save you money ; try it. 
Blegant 168-page Catalogue FREE. 54 years. 1200 acres. 
44 greenhouses. 

The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 23, Painesville, Ohio 


INGEE Roses 


are the best. Alrays on their own roots. Plan 

mailed to any point in the United States. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Over years’ experience. 
Flewer and Vegetable Seeds a specialty. Writetor 


New Guide to Rose Culture 


for 1908—the leading rose catalogue of America. 
184 pages. Mailed free. Describes over 1,000 varie- 
ties. Tells how to grow them and all other desirable 
flowers. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. ~ 

THLE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove,Pa. 


=MAKE MONEY 


GROWING VIOLETS 


Write now for /ree booklet and learn how to 
grow violets A'L WINTER OUTDOORS in a cheap 
cold frame or indoors in pots and boxes. A paying 
business for either sex, as hundreds of blossoms 
ote Hutle tre easily raised and quickly sold at handsome 

" profit. In demand everywhere. Our plants are big 

























producers. Dept. 17, Elite Conservatories, Dedham, Mass, 


to start 
$500 AND UP MONTHLY PROFIT made plaring 
“Premium” machines. No experience or solicit'ne. Canital of $9 5) 
B required only. PREMIUM VENDING CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 
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LIGHTING THE HOME 


A Famous French scientist 

charges Americans 
with ‘‘caring as little for 
their eyes as they do for 
their stomachs.” That 
there is a measure of truth in this statement cannot 
be denied. The increasing use of eyeglasses is con- 
vincing evidence of the careless use of eyes. Recent 
statistics show that, continuing at the present rate, a 
person fifty years hence who is not compelled to wear 
glasses after the age of ten will be an exception. 
This is a subject that should interest some of our 
library-giving philanthropists. 

The present method of lighting is to give us an opportu- 
nity to cultivate our superfluous gray matter while it takes 
from us the most necessary adjunct to the utilization 
of that opportunity—eyesight. 

It is not the object of this 
short article to dwell upon the 
correct use of the eyes, but to 
endeavor to awaken the reader 
to the fact that it is possible to 
remove the real cause of the 
appalling failure of our eyes to 
meet the demands made upon 
them. This cause is frequently 
improper lighting. 


+ + 


HE means of producing arti- =. 

ficial light have kept pace 
with the other remarkable 
achievements of Science. The 
electric arc lamp eclipses all other sources in the 
intensity and quantity of light emitted ; the incandes- 
cent electric lamp, by reason of its being subject to 
perfect control, even where inaccessible, has opened a 
whole new field of possibilities in lighting ; the Wels- 
bach, or ‘‘ mantle” gas burner has introduced economy 
in the production of light heretofore: unknown ; and 
the commercial production of calcium carbide, affording 
a simple and practical means of generating acetylene, 
the most highly luminous of gases, has made gas light- 
ing as simple as furnace Heating. The selection of the 
means of producing light. depends upon local condi- 
tions and individual tastes, and must therefore be left 
to the user. 

The new light-sources are all excessively intense or 
bright. Take the familiar incandescent electric lamp for 
example. The ‘‘ filament” which gives out the light is a 
loop of carbon wire so fine that it can be seen only on 
close scrutiny ; yet the surface of this tiny filament be- 
comes so intensely bright as to give out as much light 


as sixteen candles. 


IF you look at such a lamp when it is ‘‘ burning,” the 

image of the filament on the retina of the eye is so 
intensely brilliant that the filament appears to be as 
large as a slate pencil. Cover your eyes with the hand 
and you will continue to see the bright form of the 
filament floating in a dark field for some time. This 


* experiment shows that the excessive brilliancy of the 


image strained that part of the retina upon which it 
fell, so that it required some time to recover. If the 
strain were continued long enough, the injury would 
become permanent. There are cases on record where 
total loss of the eyes has resulted from such a strain. 

It may be put down as an established fact in artificial 
lighting, that all modein light-sources are too bright to 
be used uncovered, where the light is to be 
used for careful vision, such as reading or 
writing ; they should either be inclosed in a 
sort of globe which will diffuse their light, 
or be placed so that the eye cannot see the 
light. If this rule is adhered to, it will 
be found that none of the modern high- 
power lights 
are ‘* too hard 
on the eves.” 










By JAMES H. TURNER 
Illustrations by ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 





Y THE use Of a scien- 
tifically constructed 
globe—and by that is 
meant a globe that will, 
first, diffuse the light, 
second, redirect the rays of light in useful direc- 
tions, third, absorb but a small per cent. of the light—* 
it is possible to obtain as much or greater illumination 
with a ten-candle-power lamp than can be obtained 
from a sixteen-candle-power lamp without this im- 
proved globe. 

The United States Government has awakened to the 
fact that properly constructed globes and reflectors are 
of the utmost importance, and have already furnished 
such representative buildings as the Chicago Post Office, 
Indianapolis Post Office, Syracuse Court Building, Mary- 
land Post Office, and others with such 
globes and reflectors. 

The needs of the home are just as great. 
There are thousands of parents to-day— 
devoted parents, too—who by their crass 
ignorance in the matter of lighting their 
homes are simply ruining their own eyesight 
and that of their children. It is surely time 
for some of the representative families—the 
real thinkers of our country—to give such 
an important subject as this their attention. 
It is undoubtedly of interest to many to 
learn the “how” of correct lighting as 
applied to the home. Suppose we take, as 
® an example, the average suburban frame 

house, commencing at the front porch 
and taking the different rooms in the 
order we encounter them. 


+ + 


A PORCH serves one of two purposes, a sheltered en- 
trance to the house or an open-air sitting room. The 
lighting will therefore be designed in accordance with 
the purpose which the porch is to serve. An eight- 
candle-power electric lamp under a reflector will give 
ample illumination for the 
average entrance porch. 

For large verandas, where 
elegance rather than economy 
is desired, the most satisfactory 
illumination is obtained by 
the use of hemispheres. A 
single thirty -two- candle- 
power lamp or three eight- 
candle-power lamps would be 
a very satisfactory combina- 
tion. In entrance halls it is 
often sufficient to maintain a 
comparatively dim light, in which case these small 
reflectors with four-candle-power lamps will give most 
satisfactory and economical results. Where the ceilings 
are high, large globes suspended by chains give very 
artistic effects. This fixture is adapted to the use of 
mantle burners, concealing the small tube which sup- 
plies the gas and is twined through one of the chains. 


+ + 


"Tue lighting of a parlor, or of a reception or drawing 

room should be sufficientl¥ brilliant to bring out the 

full effect of the furnishings of the room and the costumes 

of the occupants, and still be as free as possible from 

dazzling lights and deep shadows. Chandeliers com- 

bining both gas and electric lamps are the fixtures most 

commonly used, though both lights are seldom used at 

the same time. If the electric lamps are 

regularly used, and the gas only occasionally, 

or if both are used together, it is best to 

t use ordinary flame burners, as Welsbachs 

| } and electric lamps do not harmonize in color 
when used side by side. : 

In the dining room the dining table is the 
one object 
which should 
be brilliantly 
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illuminated, and yet the sources of light should, if 
possible, be entirely hidden. By doing this, the table 
service, including the background of snow - white 
linen, the silver with its polished surfaces, the glass 
with its brilliant play of lights and shadows, and the 
porcelain with its delicate coloring, will form a pleasing 
spectacle. For lighting a round table, a large prismatic 
reflector, silk covered, and suspended by a single 
chain, will give a highly artistic and satisfactory result. 


7, °*¢$ 


A COMBINATION fixture, consisting of a large sphere in 

which are placed three or four sixteen-candle-power 
electric lamps and around which are the same number 
of gas burners, will give a beautifully soft illumination 
for a room of ordinary size, as well as form an attrac- 
tive feature of the furnishing. Ordinary flat flame 
burners, with a globe, will give a good illumination 
on the table if used alone, and will harmonize with the 
electric lamps when used for additional light. For 
rooms with low, paneled ceilings, the use of hemi- 
spheres as described for porch lighting will give the 
softness and sense of comfort which, in general illumi- 
nation, are more to be desired than brilliancy. 

For the bedrooms, a good light for dressing, a light 
for reading, and a general daintiness in the treatment 
of the fixtures, are the requisites. 

The ‘‘ den” is a place in which to ‘‘ loaf and invite the 
soul’’; a retreat where fancy supplants custom in the fur- 
nishings and where comfort takes precedence of conven- 
tionality in all things. Hence a soft, warm light, a light 
that is felt rather than seen, is desirable. A globe, 
suspended by a chain and supplied with a thirty-two- 
candle-power electric lamp, is just the thing. 


= 


F A warmer light is desired, the lamp may be colored 

a light orange. The effect of colored lamps in globes 
which diffuse or break up the light, thereby eliminating 
all glare, is most 
beautiful and unique. 
A globe of this kind 
entirely hides the 
lamp and _ sparkles 
with color uniformly 
over its entire sur- 
face, suggesting a 
globe encrusted with 
myriads of precious 
stones, and fascinat- 
ing with its scintilla- 
tions. 

In the nursery, a 
soft, perfectly dif- 
fused light is of the 
greatest importance 
to prevent the eye- 
strain produced by 
bare lights. The bath 
room needs a light of 
moderate brightness 
continually burning. 
A small lamp, with a reflector placed near the ceiling, 
will give all the light required. 

By using good reflectors it is possible to increase the 
downward light more than three times ; their use in the 
kitchen and pantry affords a very considerable economy 
as only half the ordinary number of lamps, or lamps of 
half the candle-power may be used. Never use ground 
glass and so-called ‘‘ porcelain” (opal glass) globes and 
reflectors. While they produce the desired softening 
of the light, they accomplish the result at a very great 
waste of light, running all the way from twenty to 
seventy-five per cent. ‘‘The primary object of all 
lighting is, of course, to give efficient illumination,” 
was the remark of a distinguished scientist recently. It 








seems almost ironical to say that the audience seemed | 


to agree entirely with his contention. 

Those living in suburban localities, small cities or 
towns, or in country districts, can now have their 
homes splendidly illuminated by using acetylene gas, 
which is made of calcium carbide and water. This 
light can be easily and safely installed in any house, and 
is a beautiful white illuminant which is said to be 
almost identical with sunlight. 

Good authorities state that acetylene gaslight is cheaper, 
when once installed, than city gaslight, with gas at one 
dollar a thousand feet, electricity at three quarters of a 
cent per sixteen-candle-power hour, or even kerosene 
at twelve cents a gallon, as used in regular lamps of the 
better kind. 

The space at hand does not permit of a detailed ex- 
position of the various problems of illumination and 
the methods of solving them, but the writer hopes 
that this short article will result in opening readers’ 
eyes—and saving them. 

» >» 

Circumstances have rarely favored great men. 

Self-help has accomplished about: all the great 
things of the world. 

We shall find nothing in the world which we do 
not find in ourselves. 

Let a man get the idea that he is being wronged, 
or that everything is against him, and he cuts his 
earning capacity right in two. 
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The Best Grip on a 


Reliable Revolver 


We are first in offering you this combination 
es medium-priced rect Fi with a “— — 
stock permittin Lag «a w Ul grip. Fits the reg- 
ular frame, a by having regular pare (furnished 
extra) can be interchanged for pocket 


Our New Grip prevents slipping and twist- 
ing— and insures a positively secure hold because 
it fits the hand naturally — assuring confidence — which sim- 
ply means a steadier aim and greater accuracy in shooting. 


Sold by all first class dealers. Rather than accept a substitute 
from us direct. Look for our name on barrel and little target barrel, as illustrated, 
trade-mark on the handle. Send for Illustrated Catalog. 50 cents extra. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON son 


sie Automatic 






22 caliber, 7 shot, 

or 32 caliber, 5 shot, 
3 inch barrel, finest 
nickel finish, Target 
Grip, $7.00; 4 inch 


427 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS FOR PROF. CHAS. MUNTER’S § STRAIGHTENS ROUND SHOULDERS 








MAN, WOMAN, OR CHILD 


NY LIFE  scee axorrovee saearnina 


(Patented) 


NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD 
“Health is Youth,” says Prof. Charles Munter 


ves that perfect military bearing de oaeted by health and fashion. Y ou can 
Vnot BHBATEE PROP RLY ut unless you STAN. P. Y. “NULIFE” holds 
you erect and keeps you ty ds the chest = two 2a six, inom and ry 


= 
abdomen to r ‘he instant effect of wearing ” is as i 
were twansplanted ountain 


tops, fa... natural, 
respiration, and giving a continual internal — Nature's toni, tren, air, which is 
exhilarating, inspiring LIF every breath. Wearing “NULIFE” 
during daily occupation means proper breathing all the time without exertion mor ies of time, 
“N ‘E” corrects the dangers to health arising from cramped phe fe Cae 4 ae 


This stoenes past 
suppo’ by oor a. >and 
an a ith or without a co! 


m 
caine anes een Children to sit and stand erect 
and grow wea (a blessing to children while growing e). 

NULIFE” washable fabric, is self. Jacing and pleasant to wear, and is so 
it it on en, “assistance. You simply fasten the belt around the 
” does the rest. “NULIFE” formerly sold at $5.00. Now sent direct 
to yon for $3.00 with my guarantee—that “NULIFE” will do all I claim for it, 

vhen oe send me your name and address carefully written, with ro oc en 
Test and ehest measnre (not bust measure), and whether male or femaie, with 

ULIFE” will be sent to you prepaid. sizes extra, di 


Prof. CHAS. MUNTER, Dept.57, “NULIFE” Company 
23 West 45th Street, nr. 5th Avenue, New York City 
FREE—Onr illustrated book on “* NULIFE” and what it will do for you. 








shoulders and sunken chest, which prevents proper breathing. 
thee entire wei of the beter 4 on the abdomen, betes CA 
corrects this, givi 





simple any; child ph 
waist and “ 














A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 


We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than apne hee, 
villages and towns in the United States who have each saved from $5 
$40 by buying a Kalamazoo stove or range on 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. No stove or range has 
a anor reputation or gives better satisfaction. You run no 
You save all dealers’ profits. We pay the freight. 
Send Postal for Gatalog No. 151 
and see list of towns where we have satisfied customers. 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mirs. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Our patent oven thermometer makes baking 
aud roasting easy 
















ILLUSTRATED PORTFOLIO, 60 PICTURES 
mailed free, showing the facilities which have made the Sanitarium known all 
over the world for its successful health training. Indoor palin garden, swim- 
ming pools, gymnasium, sun parlors, 200 different kinds of baths, most perfect 
apparatus for electricity, photo-therapy, mechanical vibration, manual and 
Swedish movements. The ideal place for comfort,’rest and true health building. 
Special delicious foods prepared scientifically to suit the needs of each’ guest 
and aid in restoring health and b+ wae up strength. Address 

THE SANITARIUM. Box 59, ° Battle. Creek, Mich. 

















Just for Boys 


(Continued from page 94-A) 





This book has been 
the means of tuming 
many a failure into 
success. Write to-day 


Worth Dollars 
To You 


Letushelpyoumake ; 
your planting a success + 


Any boy who wants to make money, secure fine 
premiums, and win prizes, ought to work for 
for a free copy. SUCCESS MAGAZINE. A new contest for $125.00 in 

We sell all kinds of cash, and numerous other prizes begins February 
— ——- 1st. There will be Special Prizes for new agents. ; 

If you want to make this year count for something, $ 


by sending youour new 


catalogue. It contains 
our seed experiences of 
over fifty years, gives 
expert advice on the 
raising of various vege- 
tables and describes 
the best of the old and 
new varieties. 


worth up to the outfit 
for a farm. send for ten copies; They’re Free. We will tell 
J. J. H. Gresoar you how to make 1908 the best year you have ever 
0 had. We told hundreds of boys last year, and 
— » they're with us now. Write now to Desk C, Boys’ 
Department, SUCCESS MAGAZINE, Washing- 
ton Square, New York. 
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AN ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
NON-SPEGULATIVE INVESTMENT 
PAYING 6% 


In offering for sale a limited amount of the capital 
stock of The Forest City Railway Co., (Cleveland's 
3c fare line) we afford you the cleanest, most favor- 
vestment ever placed upon the market. 

rhis stock is guaranteed to pay 6% dividends— 
it cannot pay less—and its value will never be be- 
low par ($100.00 per share) because 


WE AGREE TO BUY IT BACK FROM YOU AT 
PAR AT ANY TIME YOU DESIRE TO SELL. 


It is better than a savings bank because it pays 
% more interest and you can get your money, 
with accrued dividends added, whenever you want 
it, without being subjected to a 60 day withdrawal 
notice or other hindrance. 

[he Company cannot fail because actual, in- 
trinsic value is behind it and because it is backed 
and fostered by the good faith of the people of 
Cleveland. 













able 

































You would not hesitate for a moment to buy 
Cleveland City Bonds, would you? Mayor Tom L. 
Johnson, whose unswerving honesty and good 
judgment the people of the country have learned 
to respect, says that FOREST CITY RAILWAY 


CoO 


stock is as safe as a City Bond. 


TOM. L. JOHNSON’S STATEMENT 


TO THE PEOPLE: Jn my judgment, 
the stock of the Forest City Rail- 
way Company is as safe anin- 
vestment as a city bond, the only 
difference being that a bond of 
the city of Cleveland draws 4% 
\ and Forest City Railway stock 
draws6%. The 3c fare railway 
has been financed without water 
or bonds, and it is to this com- 
peting line and to the people who 
had the courage to endorse it 
that the city owes itsreleasefrom 
the grasp of private monopoly in 
street railways. I hope the new 
cffer of stuck will be taken speed- 
ily, that further construction and 
equipment may be pushed for- 
ward as rapidly as possible. The 





people have spoken in no uncertain terms and the command is 
*‘Go Ahead’’ TOM L, JOHNSON. 

We sell and buy the stock at par, ($100.00 per share), with- 
out brokerage or other charge. You can buy one share or 
as many as you please and pay for it when purchased or on 
monthly instalments. Write now, today, tor map and de- 
scriptive booklet, showing proposed lines and those now in 


operation. Make checks payable to The Municipal Trac- 
on Co. or the Depositors Savings & Trust Co. Address, 
4. B. duPONT, Pres., 

THE MUNICIPAL TRACTION COMPANY 

SUPERIOR BLDG., CLEVELAND, O. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO 
A. B, duPont, Pres., THE MUNICIPAL TRACTION COMPANY 
460 SUPERIOR BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 









460 














Please send Map and Booklet to 


Name 


Address 


WA CLASS PINS «30: ]in 


For Sectety or Lodge—College or School 
Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. Read this 
offer. Elther of the two styles here illustrated, enameled in one or 
two colors and showing any letters or numerals, but not 


more than shown in illustration. 
| <> 
U 


Silver Plate $1.00 doz 
Treks 







Sample 10c. 
Sterling Silver $2.50 
doz. Sample 25c. 
FREK our new and handsomely illustrated catal hows 
jew styles in GOLD AND SILVER. SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED. Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 

prices. Special designs and estimates free. 
BASTIAN BROS. ©O., 4 South Ave,, Rochester, N.Y. 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF Plain, easily understood volume 
TAUGHT for ALL who have not had the op- 
portunity of learning this subject 
thoroughly, or who have forgotten what they 
once learned. 257 pages. res no teacher. 
Send 60c., stamps accepted, for this great 
book in cloth, Edition de Luxe, $1.00. 
GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO., 
4489 W. Belle Pl., St. Louis, Mo. Est. 1870, 


LET ME SHOW YOU 
HOW TO MAKE 
$2502 ro $5002° PER MONTH 


x. will tench son he Real Estate Business 
y Mall and appoint you my Special Rep- 
resentative. I handle Estate on the 
co-operative plan and need you, no matter 
where you are located or what business you are in. 
A splendid opportunity. for men without capital to 
become independent. Let mesend you my free book. 
Add. ©, H. GRAY, Pres., 458Century Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


CENTS for trial 13 weeks. 
In this illustrated national 
weekly all the important 
news of the world is stated 
clearly, fairly,and ety O for busy 











SPANGENBERG S 
PRACTICAL 


ARITHMETIC 
Self Taueht 

















TiS eth ferrater 


THe 


readers. Many special features of 
great interest. It is sincere, reliable, entertaining. THE paper for 
the home. 


$1 year; takes place of $2 to $8 papers. Try it, 18 weeks 
forlic. The Pathfinder, W: 3 ton, D. C. 


Trademarks registered. Book for 
Inventors mailed free. BEKLER 
& ROBR, Patent Lawyers, re 


Baltic Bldg., Washington, D. 








if subscribers (of record) mention ‘* Success Magazine ’’ in answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. 
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[% WINTER WHEN YouR WINDOWS 

are covered with steam, take a 
lintless cloth or newspaper and 
wipe them. They will then be 
as clean as though you had spent 
an hour scrubbing them.—Mrs. 
O. D.R. 

* * * 

WE LIVE IN THE COUNTRY and 
my little girl wears out so many 
pairs of shoes, that | bought her 
a pair of boys’ shoes. 1 find 
them well suited for every-day 
wear. As they are made of 
heavy leather they protect the 
little feet from dampness, and 
stand lots of hard usage that girls’ shoes cannot.—Lee. 

* * * 


Readers 


A GOOD way TO HEAT baby’s milk on cold nights is 
to place two strong wire hairpins across the top of a 
lamp chimney and set the milk in atin cup on them. A 
chimney with a crinkled top is best. Water for a 
mustard plaster can be heated in this way quickly dur- 
ing the night.—MorTuer oF THREE. 


* * * 


AFTER WEARING A PAIR Of white canvas shoes all 
summer | found they were too badly worn to put away 
for a second season. | determined to try to color them, 
and ‘‘ wear them out” around the house. 1 purchased 
a tube of black oil paint for 15 cents. After scrubbing 
all the white powder from the shoes, and allowing 
them to dry, I put the paint in an old cup, thinned it 
with gasoline, and began to black my shoes. The eye- 
lets gave me considerable trouble, on account of their 
polished surface, until | used sandpaper on them, 
which remedied that in a few minutes. After allowing 
them to stand for several days, and putting in new 
laces, I had a splendid pair of house shoes.—E. T. McC. 


* * * 


ASHES FLYING ALL OveER the cellar are a nuisance. To 
reduce the annoyance to a minimum I keep handy an 
old newspaper, of ten or a dozen pages, as that gives 
the desired weight and stiffness for the purpose, and as 
soon as I have dumped the ashpan into the barrel | 
drop the newspaper over the top, shutting off the flying 
cloud of ashes. A newspaper answers this purpose 
much better than a wooden cover.—W. S. G. 


* * * 


To HASTEN THE BAKING Of potatoes, | let them stand 
a few minutes in hot water, after washing them clean. 
——mes. H. M. T. 


* * * 


AFTER PICKING FLOWERS TO SEND AWAY by mail, let them 
stand in cool water for about two hours; then wrap the 
stems in wet cotton batting. Place in a box and 
sprinkle. If the flowers are to be sent a long distance, 
line the box with oiled paper and put a foundation of 
wet cotton batting in. 

This is a most reliable way to send flowers.—EsTELte 
C. ALLING. 

* * * 


OLIVE OIL IS AN EXCELLENT DRESSING for gun-metal 
shoes. Brush the shoes well, freeing them from as 
much dirt as possible, and then rub in the olive oil, 
using a soft cloth. A teaspoonful is sufficient for a 
pair of oxfords. The oil in no way injures the leather 
and gives a better appearance to the shoes than polish. 
I purchase the oil from a druggist, as I use it for 
many purposes and find the pure oil goes farther and 
produces better results.—A. W. L. 


* * * 


To PREVENT Dust and coal black entering a room 
from the furnace, fasten a piece of cheesecloth over the 
register. It is astonishing how soon the cloth will be 
black and need washing.—W. B. E. 

* * * 

SIFTING ASHES OUT OF DooRS with a hand sieve is 
certainly dusty work, and ‘‘the man of our house” 
made a decided improvement on this method. He 
bought a large sugar barrel, and made a cover for it 
from pieces of a soap box. A handle for this cover was 
made of a strip of old leather. He bored two holes in 
the barrel about two 
thirds of the way up and 
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in the barrel to admit the handle 
at right angles to the stick already 
inserted; the sieve handle can 
then be put in place, the ashes 
dumped into the sieve, and the 
.barrel covered quickly. By afew 
agitations the ashes can be sifted 
without a circulation of dust, 
and when the barrel is full it can 
be easily carried out by the ash- 
man.—M.L. P. 


That Will 


IN ORDER TO SAVE ICE, as the 
pantry where the refrigerator 
star.ds is heated from the kitchen 

in the winter, we had built, on the shelf before the win- 
dow, a cupboard, as wide as the window and two feet 
high, with a screen over the window and a rope overa 
pulley to raise and lower the sash. This cupboard holds 
everything that would go into a refrigerator and, in the 
three winters that we have used it, it has much more 
than paid for itself, as we have used no ice.—D. P. 
PUNGBURN. 


* * * 


A FRIEND OF MINE uses outing flannel slips for pro- 
tecting winter comforts. They are made like pillow 
slips, the width of the comfort and from twelve to 
sixteen inches deep. They are basted in place over the 
head end of the comfort and can easily be taken off 
and laundered. Cheese cloth or any other material that 
washes will answer the purpose as well as outing 
flannel.—Mrs. J. M. Stoner. 


* * * 


A LAMP LEFT BURNING at night near the place where 
there is danger of a water pipe freezing will work like 
a charm and save a plumber’s bill.—Mrs. E. E. F. 


” * * 


HOMEMADE ROMPERS Save a baby’s dresses and keep 
her petticoats clean. As I am a very busy woman, 
I find little time to launder white dresses every day or 
two, which one must do, unless one has from eight to 
ten frocks for the baby. For my fourteen-months-old 
girl | have four pairs of rompers, made of dark colored 

ingham. They have a belt of the same material. 
The neck and sleeves are bound with a narrow fold, 
which makes them easily and quickly laundered. 
They are buttoned around the waist, and fastened 
about the leg with an elastic, which I pull below the 
knees. This also means less darning of stockings.— 


Mrs. E.E. N 
* * * 


lf YOU RELISH CELERY in soup and live where it can- 
not be secured the year round, dry the celery leaves as 
you get them and put them away in a fruit jar. When 
preparing soup, tie a few of the leaves in a cloth, and 
drop it into the kettle. You will find that the soup 
will have even more of the taste of celery than when 
using the stalk.—M. A. V. 


* * * 


KEEP A SMALL five-cent hand brush at your kitchen 
sink. You will find it serviceable for cleansing celery, 
as it quickly and thoroughly removes all particles of earth. 
It is also good for cleaning potatoes when you wish to 
cook them in their jackets.—L: B. 


* & * 


A GOOD BROOM HOLDER can be made by placing two 
large nails in the wall about two inches apart. The 
broom can easily be hung upside down, between the 


nails.—L. B. 
* * * 


LasT WINTER MY SISTERS, my chum, and I agreed to 
contribute twenty-five cents per week toward a theater 
or amusement fund. We appointed a treasurer whose 
duty it was to see that dues were paid, tickets bought, 
and carfare paid. Of course we did not have the best 
seats, but we always had good ones, never paying more 
than fifty cents apiece. Try this plan. You will 
undoubtedly be surprised how often you can have pleas- 
ure of this kind without draining the contents of your 
purse all at once. The plays we.saw were “‘ A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” “‘ Cymbeline,” ‘‘ The Lion and the 
Mouse,” ‘*‘ Madame But- 
terfly,” ‘‘Mlle. Modiste,” 





directly opposite each 
other, and inserted a 
broom handle upon 
which to rest the sieve. 
As the handle of the 
sieve is removable it can 
be taken out and the 
sieve placed in the barrel. 
Another hole was bored 





TO CONTRIBUTORS 


I SHALL be glad to receive any paragraphs by Success 

MaGazine readers for Pin Money Papers. 
are available will be paid for at the rate of one cent a 
word. Recipes for cooking cannot be used. 
can manuscripts be returned.—IsaseL Gorpon CurtIs. 


“Peter Pan,” ‘‘Clothes,” 
and the ‘‘Magic 
Flute.” This winter we 
are interspersing theater 
trips with little jaunts 
around New York, to the 
museums, the Statue ’of 
Liberty, the parks, etc. 
—E.izasetu S. 


All that 


In no case 








See page 64. 
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The Substitutionist Stung 


THe poor but near-honest young grocer had sold a bill 

of goods to the testy old gentleman, whose daughter 
he intended to honor with his hand and shop, and for 
the first time in his business career he was troubled at 


being obliged to palm off ‘‘ Bink’s Codfish” for “‘ 
and ‘*U-needa-scrub” when ‘‘U-auto-wash-with 
Soap” was distinctly specified. In the stony silence 
with which his stock arguments were received, he felt 
a totally new sensation which must have been embar- 
rassment. 

That evening when the suitor called, he was met at 
the door by the old gentleman, who ushered him into 
the parlor and, ignoring all hints about Miss Virginia, 
persisted in eulogizing his .wife’s elder sister. The 
young man fidgetted in his chair, and as he saw no way 
to lead to the momentous thing he had to say, decided 
to blurt it out and have done with it. Had not Vir- 
ginia said archly, ‘‘Ask papa—if you dare,” and was 
not ‘‘nerve” his principal asset ? 

‘Mr. Grouch,” he began, “I have come to ask your 
consent to my m-m-marrying your daughter.’ 

‘‘1’m sorry,” responded the old man, pleasantly, 
‘but Virginia’s out just at present. In fact, there has 
been so little demand for her lately that we have de- 
cided not to keep her in the future.” 

‘* Wh-what!” 

‘*But we have plenty of her Aunt Maria on hand,” 
he continued, persuasively. ‘‘ She’s only forty-seven, 
and has two sets of teeth that cannot be told from the 
genuine a little way off. 1I’ll admit that she’s not as 
well known for beauty or vivacity as Virgie, but then 
she has substantial virtues that need no advertising; for 
instance, she makes better rag carpets than any other 
woman in the county.” 

‘*B-but | don’t want any rag carpets; 

‘*She’s very thrifty and saving,” the father con- 
tinued, ignoring the interruption, ‘‘ and she won’t cost 
you half as much to keep. Suppose you take Aunt 
Maria; | know you’ll like her better than Virginia when 
you get used to her. Although she’s not just what 
you asked for, | can assure you she is in many respects 
superior. Just to introduce her, I’ll make a special 
offer. 1I’ll pay for the license and settle for the preacher 
to get her off my hands. You'll find she’s not only 
just as good as Virginia but considerably cheaper as 
well. Will you take her with you now or shall | send 
her around in the delivery wagon?” 


Jinks’s, 


I prefer—” 


The Secret 


E are astonished at the familiarity of our friend 

with the different makes of automobiles. As we 
walk down the boulevard he notes each machine that 
whirls by us and without the slightest hesitation gives 
the name of its make. 

‘*Here comes a Steerocar,”’ he says, ‘‘ the next is a 
Pothard-Plump, that one turning the corner is a Paddal- 
whack, the one coming now is a Pokermotive,” and so 
on. In no single instance does he fail to name the 
machine. 

While we know him for a man of keen observation 
and quickness of intellect, we are astounded at his 
catholic knowledge of automobiles. 

We beg him to tell us how he gained so much 
information. 

He demurs for a time, but upon ou: becoming insist- 
ent he laughs at us and confesses: 


| 
| 
| 
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1888---1908 
6% for Twenty Bears 


A Time-tried, Panic-tested 6% Bond Investment 
Based on tie Ownership of New York Real Estate 


OR twenty years the American Real Estate Company has operated with uninterrupted success 
in the New York real estate field. For twenty years this Company has sold its obligations 
direct to the public and earned and paid 6% to thousands of investors the country over, 
without one dollar lost or gone astray. For twenty years the securities of this Company have never 
rey = oh in Peg and every dele due in principal and eet) than $3,000, . 00 — 
has on the instant. During twenty years panics have come panics have gone, 
but the American Real Estate Company is safer and stronger than ever. 

In continuing the issue of our 6% Bonds we point to Assets of over $10,000,000, including 
Capital and Surplus of over $1,500,000, as proof of the ng power of our business and the con- 
servatism of our 6% rate. Results speak for themselves. 


HE business of the American Real Estate ieee is restricted by its charter to investment in 
real estate, and its fixed policy still further confines its operations to New York real estate in 
the direct line cf the city’s greatest growth. The ownership of New York real estate, carefully 

selected and wisely managed, is recognized by conservative investors as the one best investment in 
the world, unmatched for stability, safety and steady earning power throughout all financial condi- 


tions through a long term of years. 


LMOST unlimited opportunity is afforded for the further enlargement of the business of this 


and we invite 
nds on the basis 
of this Company. 


Company, along the same thoroughly safe and conservative lines in the 
conservative investors to consider the unusual advantages afforded 
of the convincing facts submitted in the Financial Statement, and the and fr 


-R-E SIX'S offer a simple, safe and profitable form of investment, meeting the needs of 
those who have money in hand for immediate investment for income, or those who desire a 
safe and profitable channel for systematic saving, being issued in either of two forms: 

6% Coupon Bonds—For Income Earning, sold at parin denominations of $100, $500, $1000, $5000, 

or any desired amount in even hi ; paying 6% interest semi-anni coupons attached. 

6s Accumulative Bonds—For Income Saving, purchasable by = nip covering terms 


of 10, NTS hry payments and interest payable in cash at maturity. yment rates 
$1,000 Bond are: iO-yearterm, $71.57; 15-year term, $40.53; rg 5 sd 


security back of A-R-E SIX’S does not fluctuate “ak is not subject to manipulation 
or depreciation. The business upon which they are based is time-tried, panic-tested, legally 
safeguarded, morally proven and economically sound. Its earning power and stability as 
well as the > aihelenay and integrity of its management, are abundantly demonstrated by the record of 
these twenty years. The ea ahs of the past is assuredly the best promise for the future. It is 
the os behind the bond that counts. 
nature of this Company's business, its valuable pre its financial 
successful Lee ¢ its long experience, its efficient m ment, its unlimited field of whom 
constitute a definite and substantial basis for the co of careful investors in its Bonds. We 
shall be glad to give important facts to anyone seeking safe and profitable investmeat, including free 
map of New York Gity showing the location of our properties. 


American Real (state (ompany 


518 Night and Day Bank Building 5th Ave. and 44th Street, New York 
DIRECTORS 
Edwin K. Martin, Pres. Dyer B. Holmes, Vice-Pres. 


ward B. Boynton, 2d Vice-Pres, 
Richard T. Lingley, Treas. 


William B, Hinckley, Sec. 
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OUR SYSTEM OF BANKING BY MAIL i 


At 4% COMPOUND INTEREST has proved to be 
SAFE, because the money is deposited with a bank which 
has been transacting a conservative savings bank business 
since 1868, and has a paid-up Capital and Surplus of 

6% MILLION DOLLARS 


which stands omenens its depositors and i any possible loss. 
Please write for booklet ‘ 


‘Qld man, I don’t know one from the other. You | 
were so blamed anxious to know what kind they were | 
that | just named them offhand for you as they hap- 
pened along. And you would have “been just as well 
satisfied, if you had n’t forced me to give my scheme 
away.” ‘ ‘ 


At One Fell Swoop 


“Have you got any of those preparations for removing 
superfluous hair?” asks the man who enters the 
drug- -store with a firm tread and a set countenance. 
Yes, sir,” answers the druggist. 

“Give mea pint. I want to use it on my head.” 

‘*But, man, you have n’t got any superfluous hair on 
your head. You’re nearly bald now.” 

‘| know it. And I’ve got so aggravated and tired 
watching the confounded hair leaking off day by day, 
that I want to remove the rest of it at one sweep and 
have the agony over.’ 
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HIGH eaaee Sener 


Row Boats 


* he 


* 
. e RACINE BOAT COMPANY, 1622 Racine St., Racine, Wis 
Running No Risk = 


HAT?” asks the maiden aunt. ‘‘ Going to marry 
that Mr. Newwun? Why, you hardly know 
the man, Imogene. In the few days you have been 
acquainted with him you cannot possibly have learned 
anything of his family or antecedents or habits or 
personal circumstances.” si . y 

“* That is true, Aunt Keturah. But you have always ing. * Bisizonda Win Honrta, m3 ata” youn. in value 10% na vont car. OUR I bepas Siva tee 
told me that no woman who knows iota seek 2 on — oi, lawns 3 Est, TEEMS EASIE ao, Cee om aes Saienee i 


man will marry him.” ore Oe a2 State vec ee monthly snouts. WRITE TODAY FOR OUR Sse cette 


GRGS.868. Bepi. B 64, 92 State St, Chicage, Il. 
If subscribers (of record) mention ‘‘ Success Magazine” In answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. 
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On application — 32-page booklet entitled 


“The Financial 
Soundness of Great 
Railroads” 


Containing a comprehensive review 
of the remarkable growth in prop- 
erty values and earning power of the 
principal Railroads since 1897. 


Text includes analyses for ten years 
of ten important Railroads — illus- 
trated by tables and diagrams. 


The Booklet is intended to prove 
that seasoned Railroad Bonds, not- 
withstanding present low prices, are 
intrinsically safer and more attractive 
as a permanent form of investment 
than ever before. 





Ask for pamphlet G-11 and 
state if offerings are desired. 





Government, Municipal, Railroad 
and Public Utility Bonds bought, 
sold and appraised. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 








NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


424 California Street 
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152 Monroe Street 
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Safe Bonds 


You can get better return on your 
money now than for many years. 
And *good bonds are the safest 
security. 

Of course it is necessary to dis- 
criminate. That is part of our 
business. 

We make a careful study of 
conservative investments, and fully 
investigate the values underlying 
securities that we offer. 





Write for our book, “ Bonds are 
Best”; also list of railroad, pub- 
lic service, and industrial bonds 


Henry G West, Bankers 


Dept. A, Real Estate Trust Building 
Philadelphia 


Members New York & Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 








FRACTIONAL LOTS—STOCKS 


High-grade dividend paying stocks and selected income bearing 
bonds in lots of one share upwards. Write for circular A 28, 
Generibing securities listed upon the New York Stock Exchange 
yielding from 5 to over 10% per annum at present quotations. 


MAILED Upon ReQuest WITHOUT CHARGE To You. 
DAILY MARKET LETTER FREE. 


F. PIERSON, Jr... & Co., 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE), - 
66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J. 
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HE responsibilities attached to the management of 

railroad, public utility, and industrial corporations 
are not always thoroughly appreciated by the public, 
and many persons overlook the necessity for determin- 
ing on the one hand, the character 
and integrity of the individual men 
managing a corporation; and, on 
the other, the experience and effi- 
ciency of the investment firm iden- 
tified with the sale of its securities. 

The organization of a reputable investment house is 
comprehensive in its scope, and reaches beyond the 
limits of mere salesmanship. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of finding buyers for securities that counts in the 
long run. It is the ability and willingness to always 
safeguard the interests of a client that gives a banking 
firm its highest standing in the estimation of the public. 
Well-informed investors are careful to transact their 
business with firms that can be relied upon always to 
do this, and to keep them informed about their invest- 
ments as the occasion may require. This is the basis 
upon which all the reputable firms, doing a large public 
business, seek to secure new clients, and is, in a large 
measure, responsible for their great success. Such 
firms exercise every reasonable precaution to underwrite, 
or sell to the public, only the securities of corporations 
managed by men of a conservative type, and who, at 
the same time, are sufficiently optimistic to conduct 
their business, under all circumstances, along progres- 
sive lines. 


Management of 
Corporations 


* * * 


HE fundamental factor in all the progressive move- 
ments of life is confidence in the future. The men 
who have been successful in the business and industrial 
worlds are those who have recognized this fact and 
made use of it. In other words, 
their first aim has been to inspire 
confidence, which has been secured 
by adhering as strictly as possible 
to methods that have been proved 
to be the best according to past experience and 
precedent. . 

This is why the success of every business—the big, 
permanent success—is dependent upon the honesty, 
energy, and conservatism of the individual men respon- 
sible for its management. Generally speaking, a busi- 
ness that is not under the supervision of men of this 
stamp is almost certain to result eventually in failure. 
It cannot for long retain the confidence and the follow- 
ing of those outside interests, upon which every busi- 
ness must rely. 

This does not necessarily imply that suspicion should 
attach to all business failures. Sometimes, the propri- 
etors of a business are confronted with unforeseen 
obstacles too difficult to surmount, even when the 
management comprises men of the most skilled and 
brilliant minds. But such experiences are rare, indeed. 
High-minded men exercise every precaution to guard 
against such a painfully embarrassing outcome. For 
this reason, it is believed to be literally true that busi- 
ness failures are usually due to one of two things: 
questionable methods, or inefficient management. If 
the failure be that of a private firm or a close corpora- 
tion, the brunt of the losses falls upon those directly 
concerned with the business, the control or ownership 
of which is vested, almost exclusively, in the hands of 
a small company of men. 

As related to railroad, public utility, and indus- 
trial corporations, it is plain enough that the situ- 
ation is altogether different. Here, the question of 
management is one of vital importance. It not only 
concerns the clerical and labor forces, whose salaries and 
wages hinge upon the prosperity of the business; but 
it also has an important bearing upon the capital in- 
vested in the plant. In the main, this capital represents 
the surplus dollars of business men, or money which 
must earn a fair rate of income, like that belonging to 
widows and orphans, colleges with endowment funds, 
life insurance companies, savings banks, and numerous 
other equally important interests. 

* * * 

HE management of railroads and corporations may be 

broadly divided into two parts: that of the oper- 
ating officials, who are responsible to the directors for 
the general conduct of the business; and the directors 
themselves, who are elected by the 
stockholders to act as their repre- 
sentatives. It should always be 
remembered, however, that some 
of the officers of a company are 
also members of the board. Thijs is desirable, in 
that they are in a position to render valuable assistance 
to the remaining directors, who, while keeping in the 
closest possible touch with the affairs of a company, 


Where Confidence 
Is Lacking 


The Duties of 
Directors 
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are, naturally, less familiar with the actual details of 
operation than the managing officers. But it is the 
duty of the directors as a body to determine whether a 
company is being managed and operated to its best ad- 
vantage, to see that the plant is kept in first-class phys- 
ical condition, that the credit and financial standing of 
the company are maintained upon a high plane, and 
that every possible safeguard be thrown around the in- 
vested capital. 

On the other hand, the operating officials, as a 
whole, have more to do with the physical conduct of 
the business than with the financial or credit side. 
They must create customers, see that proper attention 
is given to orders, insure prompt deliveries, and, in 
fact, increase and encourage in every way the profitable 
growth of the business. The cases are rare where a 
company has suffered serious or permanent harm 
through the bad judgment, negligence, or incapability 
of an operating official. Such a state of affairs would 
soon disclose itself to the scrutiny of the directors, and 
would result either in the severe reprimand or the 
prompt dismissal of the official at fault. 

No matter how great may be the intrinsic value of a 
property, the development of its greatest earning power 
depends upon wise and prudent management. The 
gross earnings must be sufficient to pay the cost of 
operation, as well as the interest on the bonds, taxes, 
and other fixed charges. A company that cannot do 
all of these things soon finds itself in a serious predica- 
ment. The interest upon outstanding bonds and other 
fixed charges must be paid; they are obligations which, 
if not met, can mean only one thing, and that is re- 
ceivership. Therefore, a wise management will do 
everything in its power to keep the fixed charges of a 
company reduced to a minimum. It should also set 
aside each year some proportion of its surplus earnings, 
which can be properly used to pay fixed charges during 
years when business is upon a reduced scale. 

* * * 


OME companies do not create any bonded debt, all of 

the capital being secured through sale of stock. But, 
excepting with companies conducting an established 
business, it is practically impossible to finance success- 
fully by this method. Persons 
with money to invest usually de- 
mand some form of security, such 
as a mortgage, or other direct claim 
upon property, in case the busi- 
ness should not prove to be successful. There are 
instances innumerable to demonstrate that this is the 
only waa na | for persons dependent upon income to 
pursue. The first principle of all sound investment 
must ever be the quality of the security afforded the 
capital; the interest, or income yield, being of second- 
ary consideration. 

It is nevertheless obvious that a stockholder, who is 
simply a partner in the business, and whose claim 
against a company or its earnings is always subject to 
the rights of the bondholders, is justly entitled to re- 
ceive a fair proportion of any surplus earnings; that is, 
the earnings remaining after the interest on the bonds 
and other fixed charges have been paid. This is espe- 
cially true as relating to the buyers of stocks of estab- 
lished companies, whose additional capital requirements 
are frequently provided by the issuance of further 
amounts of stock, the sale of which is usually accom- 
plished through offering it to stockholders at prices 
considerably below the figures ruling in the open mar- 
ket. The money thus advanced is certainly entitled to 
receive a fair rate of dividends. It may provide for the 
enlargement of the plant, or various other things: all of 
which means just so much more protection for the 
bondholders, because, naturally, the expenditure of the 
additional money enhances the value of the property. 
This is one of the reasons why well-informed investors 
have a preference for bonds of ably managed railroads 
and corporations. Ordinarily, there is a steady increase 
in the intrinsic value of the security, which usually 
causes the bonds to sell at higher prices when [normal 
conditions prevail in the money markets. 

* * * 

o determine just what proportion of its surplus earn- 
ings should go back into a property, or be set aside 

as a reserve fund for future contingencies, is one of the 
most perplexing problems that boards of directors have 
to solve. In many cases, operating 
officials want to put back into the 
property practically all of the sur- 
plus earnings, rather than see them 
distributed in the form of divi- 
dends to stockholders. But the directors, who, as 
before stated, represent the stockholders, are in duty 
bound to see to it that {an equitable disbursement is 
made, and, if no dividends are paid, they owe it to 


The Question of 


Earnings 


Declaring 
Dividends 


See page 64. 
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| The Investment 
Banker 


E have prepared a booklet bearing the 

above title and referring briefly to the 
history, methods and policy of this firm. 
For many years we have made a specialty 
of selling high grade bonds to individuals, 
and this booklet may interest those who 
are at this time desirous of taking advan- 
tage of present market conditions to pur- 
chase bonds for investment at what we 
believe to be unusually attractive prices. 


We own a carefully selected list of 
more than 100 issues of municipal, 
railroad and corporation bonds 
and can furnish investors with se- 
curities of practically any desired 
maturity at prices to yield from 


4% to 644 


Write for circular offerings and booklet 
‘The Investment Banker."’ 


N. W. Harris & Company 


56 William Street 35 Federal Street 
New York Boston 


Bond Department 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


204 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
= —— 














Safety of Investment 


Rests on Underlying Value 


Our knowledge of underlying 
value is based on personal in- 
vestigation and thirty-one 
years’ experience. 

We have purchased and offer 
sound investment bonds—de- 
nominations $100, $500, 
$1,000—to yield 


5.50% to 6% 


Send for circular No. 854-A. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


Bankers for 31 Years 
21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 














Investments 


to yield 


6% 


We offer 
First Mortgage 
Guaranteed Water 
Power Bonds 


Secured upon property costing more 
than 25% above Bond Issue. Future 
earnings assured by contracts. 


Write for Circular 50 B. 


We are prepared, upon request, to 
furnish information concerning your 
present holdings of securities, or will 
assist in the selection of investments. 


A.B.Leach& Co. | 


Bankers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 








ttie ‘stockholders to explain the whys and wherefores. 
Directors are often- criticized for being too liberal in 
the payment of dividends. Sometimes, however, the 
unreasonable demands of stockholders make such ac- 
tion almost imperative. In commenting upon this sub- 
ject a director of a large corporation recently stated: 
**I-am on record as being opposed to any increase in 
the dividend rate of my company, notwithstanding that 
such action is being urged by many of our large stock- 
holders. In the long run, a company conserves the 
best interests of all of its security holders by setting 
aside each year to the credit of profit and loss from 25 
to 50 per cent. of its surplus earnings. This may cause 
some disappointed stockholders to sell their shares and 
reinvest in those of other companies; but I am satisfied 
that our stockholders will be receiving dividends when 
many other companies, whose directors are less con- 
servative, will have little or nothing to disburse.” 


* * * 


GENERALLY speaking, the heavy selling of the stock of 

a company by its large stockholders means lower 
prices, and directors must concern themselves with such 
a situation. Declining prices for the stock of a com- 
pany often affects its credit or 
financial standing in the eyes of 
the public. If it then* becomes 
necessary to secure additional cap- 
ital, it might mean that the com- 
pany would be forced to accept lower prices for its 
bonds, or other fixed obligations, than those warranted 
by its intrinsic strength. It is to avoid such a situation 
as this that directors are sometimes influenced to be too 
liberal toward stockholders during periods of great pros- 
perity, and are thus forced to reduce or suspend divi- 
dend payments when a general business reaction sets 
in. At such times persons with surplus money are 
offered exceptional opportunities to buy dividend pay- 
ing stocks of good companies at bargain prices. More 
important still, they have every reason to feel, in the 
majority of cases, that companies maintaining their 
dividends under such circumstances are managed by 
conservative boards of directors. As applied to the 
bonds of such companies, it is almost a foregone con- 
clusion that they are desirable investments from every 
— although they may represent various dégrees 
of safety, ranging between those suitable for persons 
dependent upon income and others which should be 
purchased only by business men, who are usually will- 
ing to buy semi-speculative investments in order to 
obtain a high rate of interest. 

It must now be apparent to the readers of this mag- 
azine that the duties of directors are most important 
and complex. Furthermore, there is practically no 
limit to the powers which they may exercise when once 
they are elected by the stockholders. They are respon- 
sible for the entire business and financial policy of a 


The Buying and 
Selling of Stock 





company, and may either carry it to the height of pros- | 


perity or bring it to complete ruin. When we stop to 
think of the magnitude of the corporate interests of 
this country, and the difficulties which have had to be 
overcome in encouraging their development and growth, 
it must be apparent to all fair-minded persons that di- 


rectors, as a class, do not fail to measure up to the | 


standard of their enormous responsibilities. 
* ah. 


RACTICALLY all of the railroads and corporations sell 
their bonds, short-term notes, or other fixed obliga- 
tions direct to investment bankers, who, in turn, dispose 
of them to their clients. These firms usually have rep- 
resentation on the boards of di- 
rectors, and are more or less 


vig ee agate responsible for the supervision and 


the Public management of the particular com- 
panies whose securities they may 
handle. However, in the case of the very large corpora- 


tions, which are known from one end of the land to 
the other, and whose securities are actively traded in 
upon the New York Stock Exchange, such a representa- 
tion is not always enjoyed. Moreover, even in cases 
where members of these firms are directors in such cor- 
porations, the responsibilities are not usually so great. 
The reason for this is that the affairs of the big corpora- 
tions are more or less public property—or, at least, they 
most certainly should be—and their general policies are 
freely discussed by the various newspapers and other 
publications throughout the country. 


The situation is again different as applied to many of | 


the smaller public utility and industrial corporations, 
whose securities are not always listed, or, if listed, are 
closely held by individual investors, and are rarely 
traded in upon the New York Stock Exchange. It Is 
most essential that investment bankers recommending 
such securities to their clients should have intimate 
knowledge of the affairs of the corporations. Other- 
wise, they would decline to risk their reputations and 
standing by recommending their purchase. They would 
not be ina position to protect the interests of the buyers 
if the corporations should experience any embarrass- 
ments. This is the stand always taken by reputable 
firms when offering for sale the securities of the special 
companies in which they may be directly interested. It 
is generally recognized as being a fact that such invest- 
ments, when recommended by reputable firms, offer 
exceptional investment opportunities for persons who 
must receive the largest possible income compatible 
with the safety of the principal. 
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It Is Time to 
Buy Bonds 


Good bonds now offer to investors the oppor- 
tunity of a life-time, even though it is practically 
impossible to buy at the extreme low levels. 


Allowing for this fact, it is our opinion, based 
upon our many years’ experience as Investment 
Bankers, that the time to buy bonds, 
provided purchases are restricted to the issues of proper- 
ties which have always been and still are under the 
supervision and management of conservative men. 


now is 


Write for our Special Bond Circular, entitled 
‘¢Investment Opportunities,’’ in which we 
review past events and existing conditions in the financial 
and business worlds. This circular contains tables show- 
ing the recovery in the prices of bonds six months and 
one-year after the panics of 1884, 1893 and 1903, and 
the high prices at which 35 well-known railroad bonds 
sold in 1907 and 1906, and the low prices of 1907. 
A copy of this circular should be in the hands of 
every person with surplus money. 


Write for Bond Circular No. 77. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
William and Pine Sts., New York. 














How to Select 
Securities 


‘The qualities which securities must pos- 
sess in order to make satisfactory invest- 
ments vary in accordance with the wealth, 
earning power and occupation of the in- 
vestor. 

One of the first principles of successful 
investment is to select securities which con- 
form to the real requirements of the case and 
to avoid paying an additional amount for 
qualities which are not necessary. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has prepared a circular under the above 
title, in which the needs of different classes 
of investors are shown. Definite offerings 
are made of securities suitable to each class. 


Send for circular No. 333. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


ee $2,000,000 28 Nassau Street, - New York 
PR isncvnkesed $5,500,000 88 Lombard Street, E. C. London 

















Municipal 
BONDS 


Netting i: 


@ It is generally recognized that municipal 
bonds afford the safest form of invest- 
ment. We have an issue secured by 


direct taxation on a prosperous commu- 
nity rich in natural resources. These 
bonds should appeal to everyone with 
idle money because of their safety and 
the excellent rate of interest. For full 
information write for Circular 1109. 


FARSON, SON & CO. 
Successors to FARSON, LEACH & CO. 
BANKERS 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
34 PINE STREET, - = NEW YORK 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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In January, Franklin Society paid the usual 
emi-annual cash Dividend at the rate of Five 
Per Cent. per annum to all savings depositors 
with accounts from $10 up to $5,000. This was 
the Society’s 


38th Consecutive Dividend 


Securities :—Small first mortgages on metro- 


politan homes —non-speculative, non-fluctuating. 
Strict Banking Department supervision. Thou- 
sands of Depositors, large and small. 
Deposits earn dividends from the fizst of each 
month following deposit. The Societymakes it easy 
‘ to do business through the mails. Even a dollar 
will dotostart Begin now. Or write for Booklet D. 


The Franklin Society 


For Home Building and Savings. 
FOUNDED 1888—— 


Three Beekman Street, NEW YORK 








GAS BONDS 





$1, and $500 each, paying 
5.3% to 7% 
We do not know of an investor who has 
ever lost any money in an investment such 
as we are offering. 


Write for book giving full 
particulars. Free of Charge. 


H. T. HOLTZ & CO., 


Public Securities 
171 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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O/( TWO YEAR 

9) CERTIFICATES 
OF DEPOSIT 


bearing 6 per cent. interest and absolutely secured by 
first mortgages on improved real estate. 

4 Profitable Investment. Absolutely Safe. 
Interest Checks Every Six Months. Money 
not tied up for a long period—but if you DO 
allow it to remain on deposit for seven years 
it participates in the earnings of the Company 

W ouldn’t you like to know moreabout it? Ask for the booklet 
CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1042 Calvert Building,- - Baltimore, Md. 














Income afforded by the five-year 

% securities of a well established 
GAS and ELECTRIC 
COM PANY ~~ cities of 50,000 


ie in the Central 


West. Net earnings three times interest 


charges. 


Denominations $100, $500 and $1,000 


|} Single bonds sold. Interest paid every [six months at 
| Chicago Banks. 


TROWBRIDGE & NIVER CO, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
First National Bank Bidg. Telephone 
| CHICAGO Central 1263 
| Fill out and return this coupon to-day. 


TROWBRIDGE & NIVER CO., 
| First National Bank Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send illustrated description of Gas Securities yield- 
ing 7 per cent. 





Name 
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Prorerty selected investments of this class have a rea- 

sonably broad market; at the same time, they do 

not usually fluctuate in price to the same extent as their 

more conspicuous rivals actively traded in upon the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


The question of determining the 
ce cre relationship between the intrinsic 
of Income value of a bond and its income 


return is largely academic. Gen- 
erally speaking, the income from a bond’ depends 
upon the physical condition of the property upon 
which it is a mortgage, earning power, manage- 
ment, etc. But the greatest single factor, all things 
being equal, is the interest rates commanded by 
money at any given time. When money rates are high, 
bonds and all other investments sell, or should sell, at 
lower prices than when money is cheap. It is during 
periods uf high interest rates for money, such as those 
prevailing at this time, that genuine bargains in bonds 
are obtainable. The reason for this is that when money 
becomes cheap there is a large supply, and some part 
of it is certain to be employed in the purchase of bonds, 
the natural effect of which is to cause an advance in 
prices. 

Another factor which influences the prices of bonds 
is the question of market. For instance, assume that 
the bond issues of two different companies have the 
same intrinsic value; one of the issues possessing a 
narrow market and the other an active market: The 
bond of active market can be quickly converted into 
cash. This convertibility is essential to persons who 
will need to realize cash upon an investment at some 
future time on short notice. Therefore, in a case such 
as | am illustrating, the active market bond possesses 
a feature which the narrow market bond does not, and 
would be expected to ‘command higher prices, which 
would lessen its income return. To individuals making 
permanent investments an active market for a bond is 
not an important consideration ; therefore, such people 
could afford to buy the bond of narrow market and 
secure for themselves the higher income yield. 

In the opinion of the writer, a sum of money for in- 
vestment should be divided between the purchase of 
securities of active and narrow market. This is a broad 
statement, and is subject to exceptions in individual 
cases. But, generally speaking, it is certainly a great 
mistake for persons to have all of their money invested 
in securities of narrow market, or in any other form of 
investment that cannot be-readily converted into cash. 

* * * 

want to impress upon the readers of this magazine 

the extreme care that should always be exercised in 
purchasing the stocks of companies not financed by 
reputable investment bankers. Such stocks are being 
offered to-day at par, $100 a 
share, and upon which dividends 
of from 6 to 7 per cent. are prom- 
ised. In most cases these stocks 
have no market whatsoever, and 
banks will not accept them as collateral for loans. 
Moreover, there are 7 per cent. preferred industrial 
stocks actively traded in upon the New York Stock 
Exchange, me | upon which banks will make loans, that 
are selling from about $80 to $90 a share, representing an 
income yield of from about 8 to 9 per cent. Therefore, 
if people feel that they prefer to buy stocks rather than 
bonds, above all things they should restrict their pur- 
chases to the stocks of corporations that are known the 
world over, or those that are recommended by reputable 
investment bankers. As | explained in a previous 
article, a compapy attempting to conduct a profitable 
mercantile business, and combine with it the sale of 
stocks and bonds, might make money out of one of 
the two propositions ; but, when worked in conjunc- 
tion, one usually suffers for the sake of the other. If 
this were not a fact, the managers of the important 
railroads and corporations would not find it imperative 
to finance their properties through the medium of 
investment bankers. 


» » 
Something on the Way 
"THE McjJones family were moving to another town. 
Mr. McJones had gone ahead to get the new home 

in order and Mrs. McJones was to follow with the 
family’s goods and chattels. When she was ready to 
start, Mrs. McJones, remembering her scriptures, wired 
her husband as follows : 

‘*Lares and Penates on board boat. 
morrow morning.” 

But when the telegram got to the husband, it was in 
these terms : 

“Lard and peanuts on board boat. 
morrow morning.” 


Discrimination in 
Buying Securities 


Will arrive to- 


Will arrive to- 


. . 
How It Works 


NcE there was a struggling young author who was 
blest with many friends, all of whom told him that 

he was the coming _< writer of the country. 

So one day a bright thought struck him. Tie said : 

“1 will publish my book, and all my friends who 
admire it so much will buy my book, and I will be rich.” 

So he printed his book. 

And all of his friends waited for him to send them 
autographed copies of his book. 

And so his books were sold as junk. 

And ever after he didn’t have any friends. 
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BONDS 


The 10 P me 6°s Gold Coupon Bond of the Under- 
writers ity and Title Co. are secured by selected 


N. Y. CITY REAL ESTATE 


They are redeemable after threeyears, on demand 
at holder’s option, and redemption is provided for 
by a SINKING F UND maintained undera TRUST 
AGREEMENT with the 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 
Absolute security is further insured by charter 
restrictions which compel the maintenance of paid- 
in capital and quick assets largely in excess of 
bonded obligations. They combine 


Security—Income—Cash Availability, 
absolute safe investment unaffected by Wall St 


manipulation. Issued in denominations of $100, $500 
and $1,000. Prospectus on request. Address Dept. D 


UNDERWRITERS REALTY & TITLE CO. 
* 2 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Money to Invest= 
WHERE? 


Thousands are now considering this question— 
unusual caution is necessary. Have you tried 


TAX BONDS 


Taxes are uniformly paid—consider the sae, 
We are selling $100— and $1,000 School, City, 
County District Bonds netting 5% to 6%. 
housands are be ee ayn Py secure new customers 
daily and have patrons in twenty-six states. 
Our bargains secured recently include 
and and $250 5% Schools of a University City, $500 54% 
rain Bonds of an Iowa County, $1,000 6% Drain Bonds 
of a Missouri County. 
Lean Se and yal Rouen yon. Tex Bente” 
—a concise gument For Tax Bonds 
be 7 mailed on nest. ous t 
erences everywhere. our mame for our 
mailing list and for offerings. - 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON CO. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
22 Wardell Bidg., Macon, Missouri 


Home Study Courses on Investments. 


Elementary Principles of 
Conservative Investing 


In order that even the humblest investor may become fa- 
miliar with the high character and practical value of our 
courses, we have arranged for 12 short Lessons on 
for insertion in our Monthly Bulletin, beginning with 

the February num ber. 

Re r lessons sell separately for one dollar each, but 
those desiring to receive one of the above lessons a month (as 
@ part of this Bulletin) may obtain the Entire Set for onl 
one dollar, provided we receive the money before March 1, 1908. 

rer ody oe of the Bulletin will be sent for 25 cents We refer to any estab 
Mshed d House or Stock Exchange Firm as to the character of our work. 


BANKERS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, DIV. I, 
Compiling and Publishing Department: Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Home Study Courses on Investments. 








An Investment placed with this Company 
is free from any element of speculation. We 
loan money only on Ample Real Estate Security 
under New York Banking Dept. Supervision. 


No Speculation 
\ 59 Per Year 


Patrons of ten to fifteen years’ 
standing will inform you as 
to our record and our manner 
of meeting obligations. Write 
for their names—some prob- 
ably in your own locality. 






Assets $1,750,000 
Send Today for Booklet 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 
3 Times Building, Broadway and 42d Street, New York City 











CORPORATE FINANCE 
and ACCOUNTING 


A working manual by H. C. Bentley, C. P. A., treating of the 
treasurer’s duties and liabilities; the corporate books of account; 
bank deposits, checks and dividends; negotiable instruments; stock 
and bond issues; forms. The most complete and 
valuable work of the kind. 450 pp. 1908. Buckram, prepaid, $4.00. 
Send for table of contents and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 60-62, 229 Broadway New York 


by our guarantee against loss. See page 64. 
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How It Happened 


By PORTER EMERSON BROWNE 
[Concluded from page 76] 


this golden opportunity to avoid becoming a bas relief 
on some frost-laden slope or an object of disfavor on 
the eyes of the Watch and Ward Society.” 

| got a look at myself as I was crossing another stream 

this time on a bridge. I certainly was a sight calcu- 
lated to throw into hysterics the most calloused cab 
horse that ever went to sleep against an ‘‘L” pillar. 

| had n’t shaved in a week and | had one of the 
prettiest black eyes it has ever been my pleasure to 
possess; and as for clothing (or rather the kid’s cloth- 
ing), it fitted me with the impartial clingingness of the 
tar paper on the apple tree. The hat seemed to have 
lost every particle of its youthful ambition and it flipped 
and flopped and flapped around my moss-grown linea- 
ments in a manner alike dissolute and truculent. 1ll 
bet that there is n’t a bench warmer in Madison Square 
that would have stayed on the same side of the park 
with me. 

Between then and the twentieth, | indited another 
letter, just to show that the gang was still awake and 
on the job. And on the fateful evening of the twen- 
tieth, | made a hasty supper from a can of beans and 
started for the trysting place where Wealth and I, so 
long separated but so near to one another at last, were 
to link lovingly our fates forever. 

As | have said, | had written in both my letters to 
Uncle Jared that any attempt to violate the terms of 
the agreement, or treachery of any kind, would result 
in my being sent to join the heavenly choir, so abruptly 
as to probably throw them off the key, and I felt sure 
that he, for a paltry twenty thousand dollars, would 
not endanger my life. Sol anticipated nothing but a 
pleasant evening with a chunk of my patrimony. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, at the last minute 
I decided to amble by the pine insouciantly in order to 
make assurance doubly sure and as well to sort of tanta- 
lize myself to an even greater degree of appreciation. 

| was flirting coyly with its shivered face when, all 
of a sudden, a large and noisy delegation popped out on 
me like a hawk on a June bug and I was nailed before 
I could bat an eye. 

They were detectives, of course. And they asked me 
who I was, and why, and where | was going, and what 
for, and where I had come from, and when, and then 
said that no matter what I said they would n’t believe 
me, and that I was under arrest. Then, after going 
through the usual police formula of telling me that | 
was not obliged to say anything that would tend to 
incriminate myself, they asked me if I had seen any- 
thing of myself. 

I replied that I had seen someone playing about the 
mountains that looked like me; and with much deter- 
mined acidity of manner, they ordered me to guide 
them to where I had seen myself, punctuating their 
orders with frequent promises to themselves and me to 
shoot me if I tried any trick on them. 

The situation sort of tickled my sense of humor ; and 
that saved me from doing a sackcloth and ashes over 
the miscarriage of my carefully conceived plans; that 
and the fact that I was mad clear through at having so 
grossly overestimated the humanitarianism of Uncle 
Jared. For the sake of a mere twenty thousand dollars 
that was mine anyhow, he had jeopardized my life! 
He had put me in a fair way of being brutally slaught- 
ered by an imaginary gang of bloodthirsty butchers! 
Oh, you can bet that | made up my mind to tell him 
what I thought of him when next I should see him! 

My philosophical cogitations were brought to an 
abrupt termination by one of those ill-mannered de- 
tectives shoving a young cannon under my nose and 
demanding that I take my choice between leading them 
to me, or of going alone to heaven. 

1 really could n’t see any possible chance of hesitation 
between the alternatives, so | at once agreed to do their 
cheerful bidding; and if it had n’t been for the acute 
disappointment at losing twenty thousand dollars and 
the natural grief at discovering a beloved uncle to be a 
perfidious old skinflint, | would have had the time of 
my life. 

I almost laughed myself into hysterics as | herded 
that -gang up hill and down dale and in and out and 
around and through and over and back until their 
tongues were hanging out. And every once in a while 
I’d yell, ‘‘ There! I think I see him now!” and start 
off on a sprint with that pack flopping along behind me 
like a lot of poodle dogs in a fox hunt: for they were 
city-bred sleuths, you know, and about as good at 
cross-country work as a ninety-year-old cripple would 
be at porch climbing. They puffed and they grunted 
and they got blisters on their feet and on their tempers, 
and their language, as I drove them all through one of 
those forty below zero mountain streams and then crossed 
over myself on a bridge that they hadn’t seen, would 
have sent the red blood surging to the damask cheek of 
a London ’bus rider. 

At length they became so careless with their howit- 
zers that | thought I’d better sound the Mort. So I 
drove them up the mountainside and into my airy re- 
treat. Whereat they all flopped down on their haunches 
and began to tell themselves what they would do with 
the reward that was offered for me. 

I sat up so suddenly that I almost snapped my spine. 










‘Comparisons may be odious—but 
they are human.” 

No one can avoid noting the contrast 
between the fresh, natural beauty of 
the woman who takes care of her 
complexion, and the sallowness, 
wrinkles and lines due to facial 
neglect. Yet any woman may 
regain and retain her natural 
beauty indefinitely by the simple 
use of the natural beautifier, 
Pompeian Massage Cream, the largest 
selling face cream in the world;, some 
10,000 jars being made and sold daily. 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


GIVES A CLEAR, FRESH, VELVETY SKIN 


Wrinkles and crow’s-feet are driven away, sallowness vanishes, angles are rounded out and double 
chins reduced by its use. ‘Thus the clear, fresh complexion, the smooth skin, and the curves of 
cheek and chin that go with youth, may be retained past middle age by the woman who has 
found what Pompeian Massage Cream will do. This is not a ‘‘cold” or ‘‘grease” cream. 
The latter have their uses, yet they can never do the work of a massage cream like 
Pompeian. Grease creams fill the pores. Pompeian Massage Cream'tleanses them by a 
taking out all foreign matter that causes blackheads, sallowness, shiny complexions, etc. & 
Test it with Free Sample. Also our illustrated book on Facial Massage, va 
an invaluable guide for the proper care of the skin. §0c. or $1 a jar, sent postpaid to any part &  Mitg, Ce. 
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of the world, on receipt of price, if your dealer hasn’t it. a 40 Prospect St. 
©” — Creveland, Ohio 

REMARKABLE POPULAR SONG OFFER: W<j!send.post- ig, NUS 

six cents in stamps, the present popular success of New York, “f Don’ *t Want a Please send, with- 


No Imitation Man”’ (a most laughable song-story of the girl who advertised P 4 
for the 18-karat man, but got an imitation of the genuine brand), by y/ _ Out Cost toate, ene 
Frederick Hamill, and more catchy and tuneful than any of his other suc- copy of your book on 
cesses, This song doesn’t cost you 25c., because we bought the copy- ” facial massage and a 
right for the benefit of our patrons. Offered for sale now for the first a Y Viberal sample of Pompeian 
time. Order to-day. Six cents in stamps (not stuck to the paper) ee Massage Cream. 

to the address below. 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY & Name.. ss eeesesneee 


40 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio é Sie 


Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who are par- 
ticular in regard to the quality of the soap they use. For F 
sale by all dealers — 25 cts. acake; box of 3 cakes, 6 cts. 00e ccccce sc ccescccces cc ceeec cesses cceee® 











Learn 


: Plumbing 


, Short Hours — 


of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 

work and songs illustrated. hagee = Cyd 
aS My And 

a man withe litle money to show urches, 















= "Five Cor ‘eae ete. and 
Big Pay—The sostate Five Ce Cent Theatres si: 
best paid of all , Motion Picture Pilms and Song Glides rented. 
. trades. Plumbers are | fbstliti SUebt#'i."fy "Soi a oe Saas 
always in deman —— 
They have shorter hours and receive better } x A RAILWAY 
wages than any other mechanic. By ourim- Earn $83 to $130 a Month— MAIL, 
proved method of instruction we make you a Work Only Half the vanes C. 
skillful, practical plumber in a short time. —— Mok porate Ae og S 
You'll be enabled to fill a good position in — vice Examination. Most complete course. 


Uncle Sam wants Mail Clerks. Write today 
for free catalog and special offer. 3 
The WeatheCorres.School, Bex 431, Freeport, tll. ax 


a few months, in which you can 
earn plumbers’ wages. 
Write at once for illustrated 
catalog, which gives full 
particulars and terms. 
4443 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis 
Trades 














The SUN-Y Side 


SUN “Cito” LAMP 


Ideal indoor light at lowest cost. 
1oo-candle power burner. No 


smoke, grease, odor. The “SUN” Out- 


Hos H = shines Them All. Agents get catalog. 
“ Sun Vapor Light Co.,204 Market St., Canton, 0. 


t Award, Chicago World’s Fair, 1893. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mc., 1904 












PROPERLY PROCURED 


School 
N T Write for our handsome new book. 
Full information. BEVANS}& BEVANS 


629 COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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What you think 
about business. sta- 
tionery isn’t quite so 
important as what 
your correspondent 
thinks. 

Don’t buy 
OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


‘Look for the Water Mark” 


because it pleases 
you, but because it 
influences the man 
you write in your 
favor. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonp is a clean, crisp 
paper, made for clean, crisp business folks. 
[t is sold on the assumption that there’s econ- 

y in quality. A handsome specimen book 
mailed upon request, qhowing letterheads and 

her 1 s forms, printed, lithographed 


raved on the white and fourteen colors, 


Hampshire 
Paper 
Com pany 
The only paper makers in 


the world making bond 
paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 











FRENCH—GERMAN 
| SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught, and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 


Common Sense 
Method of 


Practical Linguistry 


Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal. 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several 
times a day at spare moments gives a thorough mee of 
conversational French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
866 Metropolls Building, Broadway and 16th Street, New York 








The Latest and Best 











OR FEE 


I Send sketch for free report as to patentability. 

GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO INVENT 
With valuable List of Inventions Wanted sent free. 
LION DOLLARS o for one invention; 


sample free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


SECURED 
RETURNED 
ONE MIL- 


e $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised free‘in World’s Progress; 





Our 
Booklet 


Music Lessons 





Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, etc. Write AMERICAN 
OF MUSIC, 232 MANHATTAN BLDG., CHICAGO. 
if subscribers (of record) tion “Ss 


at your Home 


FREE 


It tells how to learn to play any instrument. Fem, 3 a 





This was the first time that the expense of the outing 
had occurred to me at all. . | asked how much my dis- 
covery was worth to the successful contestant; and | 
was informed that my considerably qualified carcass 
was valued by the considerably more qualified fools 
that wanted it at just an even five thousand. 

At which I sat down and did a little mental arith- 
metic as to the cost of hiring seventeen detectives, and 
| asked the range boss of the outfit if they came any 
cheaper in quantities. He replied by telling me to get 
something to eat or he’d knock my cupola off; and 
while I was busily doing a Delmonico, | figured it out 
feverishly that the time I had spent in Seeing North 
Carolina with that bunch of up-Staters had cost me 
seventy-nine dollars and a quarter. 

I wanted to stop my culinary endeavors right there 
and tell my right name and catch the first train north. 
But all attempts to desist were met with such a distinct 
lack of enthusiasm that | was obliged to continue doing 
a Marion Harland until | had a stack of buckwheat 
cakes that looked like the Flatiron Building. 

In the interim | was wanly and lugubriously consid- 
ering the debilitating effect of the expedition upon my 
bank account. When, at length, they were ready to 
eat, | was ready to make an attempt to save at least the 
reward offered for myself by finding myself myself. 

Carefully | bided my time; and when, anon, the 
banqueting horde was prestidigitatorally engaged in 
turning flapjacks into detectives, | stole silently away 
through the firelight. 

Natty Bumpo was a hob-nailed emigrant to me as | 
fox-footed it away into the dense darkness that sur- 
rounded the camp. And I suppose that I had gone at 
least two feet and seven inches before I was seen. 

Then, with a yell, some one took the trail; and the 
rest, with their mouths full of pancakes and their hands 
full of guns, were after me. 

I saw that there was nothing for it but open flight; 
and, gathering myself tensely, | sprang forward into the 
darkness, and alighted, with both feet, upon a large 
mass of nothing. 

I must have turned over at least five times before | 
hit anything save atmosphere. Then my head struck a 
stump, and, with the added momentum, | pin wheeled 
down a couple of hundred yards to land on my feet. 
This imparted additional impetus, and | ricochetted 
down at least a quarter of a mile further, and, at the 
end of that distance, | tried to pass a tree on both sides 
at once. 

I would have been all right had I been twins. But I 
wasn’t. By and by the Pinkerton hordes, descending 
the mountainside in much the same manner as I had 
‘affected, came upon me, and, with the aid of their gun 
barrels and a few branches that I had knocked off in 
my trip, pried me loose from the bark and arranged the 
component parts of my anatomy in the way that an all- 
wise Providence had intended therh to be; and tied 
them that way that they might not again become 
snarled. 

At that I saw that the five thousand was gone for- 
ever, and in weak and chastened tones, announced my 
identity. And it cost me seventeen dollars more in 
time lost to convince them that I was me. 

Of the rest, | can scarce bear to tell. Uncle Jared 
paid the detective agency $7,287 of my money with a 
grin upon his face that so spread his whiskers that it 
took a week to train them back into shape again; and 
then as soon as I became able to go out on the street 
without frightening horses, or causing a small-pox 
scare (for you must know that it is not conducive to 
facial perfection to plough up half the State of North 
Carolina with one’s eyebrows), he maliciously led me 
out into the park and sat me down on a bench, near the 
bridle path, and then, when She came along on a little 
sorrel mare, he pointed her out to me. 

My usually facile pen sticks plumb in the paper when 
I try to describe her. Such glorious hair! Such won- 
derful eyes! Such perfect lips! Such— such— such 
gorgeous, superb, heavenly everything! And then 
what did that mean-spirited, contemptible, malevolent, 
malignant, spiteful old relative of mine do but stop her 
and, after introducing us, tell her the whole blooming 
business ! 

Before he got half through, a mustard seed was 
gigantic compared to the way | felt; and I just knew 
that I could crawl into a squirrel hole if only | could 
find one. But I could n't. 

And then, with a little gleam in her eyes, and lips 
curving merrily over the whitest of teeth, she turned 
to me. 

“Cheer up,” she said (or words to that effect); 
‘“why didn’t you come to see me? | wouldn’t have 
married you, anyway!” 

And so I came away on a cruise, and—oh, doggone 
it, | hope the boat sinks! Yrs, Jim. 


& * 
Ingenious Indigency 


“MY boy,” says the first wayfarer, ‘I’ve hit on a 
scheme that guarantees me a square meal and 
a some clothes at any house | care to strike.” 

‘What do you do?” asks the second wayfarer, 
wearily biting into a cold-meat sandwich. 

“| throw away my hat, run through a couple of 
bushes to get my clothes mussed up, then go up to the 
front door and tell the lady of the house I’m a racing 
balloonist that has just descended in the woods.” 
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ELECTRICITY 
Girdles the Globe 


It is the giant force of the Century. 
Electricity offers larger rewards 
to PRACTICALLY trained followers 
than any of the other professions. 
Learn it and you have mastered 
the most fascinating and BEST 
PAID calling of to-day. 
Our school, the most thoroughly 

equipped in the United States, 
teaches PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY in 
all its branches, and nothing else. 

Individual instruction, day or evening, 
by skilled teachers. 

Booklet ‘‘S” tells the story. Write for 
it. It’s FREE. 


The New York Electrical Trade School 
39 West 17th Street, New York 




















Photo-Engraving or Photography 


Engravers rn from $20 to $50 Per Week 

‘THE only college in the world where these paying professions are taught success- 

fully. Endorsed by the International Association of Photo-Engravers, and the 
Photographers’ Association of Illinois, Terms easy and living inexpensive. Gradue 
ates placed in good positions. Write for catalogue, and specify the course in 
which you are interested. Address 
Illinois College of Photography or) 951 Wabash Ave., 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving § Effingham, Ill. 

L. H. BISSELL, President. 


Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an opportu- 
nity to study at home under the 
personal instruction of leading 
drofessors in our great colleges. 














We teach over one hundred cours- 
es in Academic and Preparatory, 
Agricul: , c |» Normal 

School b h 





and c 





Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enroiling with us on the ground 
of expense. 


John F. Genung, Ph. D., Write today for a free copy of our 
Professor of English e¢ighty-page catalogue. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. A. Springfield, Mass, 








ENT YOUR IDEAS 
*' invention; another $8,500. Book 


** How to Obtain a Patent” and ‘‘What 
to Invent” sent free. Send rough sketch for 
free report as to patentability. We advertise 
your patent for sale at our expense. 

PATENT OBTAINED OR FEE RETURNED. 


Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
922 F St., Washington, D.C. (Established 15 years. 


Government Positions 


i were made to Civil Service places 
1,877 Appointments during the past year. Excellent 


opportunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail thousands of 
pen who cade these extininetbons anda large share of them receive appoint- 
ments to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. Ifyou desire a position of 
this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing full informa- 
tion about all government inati and q i recently used by the 
Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMRIAN PARRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LET ME SELL 
YOUR PATENT 


My book explaining how, mailed free. 
Seventeen years experience. Patent sales 
exclusively. If you have a patent for 
sale call on or write 

WILLIAM E. HOYT. 
P Patent Sales Specialist, 
290 [S S.] Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


TE LEG RAPHY taught at home in the shortest 

time. The Omnigraph Automatic 

Penne ped combined with Stantees Key and — ; ane }ou 
egra| essages at an speed just as an ex would. 

up. Gireular free, OMN G re CO., 39 lf Cortlandt St., NewYork. 


See page 64. 
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The Real Lawson 


[Continued from page 73] 


quoted to-day in the neighborhood of $2,300,000.] 
The money that Lawson used in getting his foothold 
in Butte and Boston was the fat commission he had ex- 
acted from Addicks for taking charge of his Bay State 
Gas fight. 

Lawson’s breaking into the ‘‘Butte and Boston’ 
game in this bold way naturally antagonized the origi- 
nal owners of the mine, and they promptly sought 
means of throwing Lawson out. They tried to under- 
mine him by breaking the price of the stock and by 
zetting the banks to call his loans. This was using a 
Lawson method of blood-letting on Lawson himself. 
The attack was well planned, and one day Lawson’s 
stocks began crumbling. The newspapers were all 
ready to ‘‘feature,” in the morning, the overthrow of 
the copper plunger. Lawson was in a bad way. An- 
other day of crumbling prices and he would be bank- 
rupt. He needed cash—he needed it more than he had 
ever needed it before in his life. 

‘*Ho, ho!” quoth he, as he suddenly saw a great 
light. ‘‘ There's the Bay State Gas treasury.” 

The Bay State treasury then—thanks to Lawson’s 
skill in peddling out more stock to the public when- 
ever Addicks set the printing presses going (the capital 
was merrily raised from one to five, to fifteen, to fifty, 
to a hundred millions)}—was bulging with cash. And 
so that night Lawson went to Addicks, chief watchdog 
of the treasury, and said, in substance: 

‘* Addicks, they have me on the run. I need a 
million in the morning. Please hand me the key to 
the Bay State treasury.” 

The next morning, with the million of Bay State cash, 
Lawson turned. the tide of battle in ‘‘Butte and 
Boston,” and saved his scalp. Lawson’s own 
version of this interesting episode in Lawsonian 
finance is this: 

‘It was at this particular stage that the Bay State 
was let into the deal. I had along consultation with 
Addicks that night and showed, him my hand. He 
agreed that with what | already had of the stock and 
‘Standard Oil’s’ backing, the venture came as near 
being an absolutely sure thing as could be found in 
stocks. My proposition was that I should secure for 
the Bay State Company 50,000 shares of Butte at an 
average of $20 to $25, and that I should have halj the 
profits of the venture, provided they aggregated over 
two millions of dollars. Coming to Addicks in this 
emergency was cold-blooded business on my part, and, 
it goes without saying, was frozen-blooded business on 
his, for he evidently saw then that there was an excel- 
lent opportunity to practise his pet game—make money 
and double-cross his partner while doingso. The Bay 
State’s venture showed a profit afterwards of four mil- 
lions of dollars, but of my share of this large sum I was 
deprived.” 

That Lawson was deprived of this extra million must 
naturally excite the sympathy of the readers of this 
biography. Lawson was engaged in a highly hazardous 
mining stock speculation; he was about to lose his 
gamble; he needed more ‘‘ blue chips” to ‘**call” the 
other fellows’ wagers; he took advantage of hts position 
as one of the guardians of the public’s money in the Bay 
State treasury to take the stockholder's money to the 
amount of a million dollars to use as ‘‘ blue chips” 
in bis own private gamble; and he pressed this advan- 
tage by insisting that, if the gamble won, then he should 
have half the profits the Bay State stockholders might 
make in saving his scalp. \f the gamble lost, and the 
Bay State stockholders’ money was burned up in Law- 
son’s behalf, Lawson would make good to the treasury? 
Not a bitof it. This is not in the code of high finance. 
Fortunately for Lawson and the public whose savings 
he had his hands in with Addicks, the gamble won. 

Lawson’s ‘‘ Butte and Boston” gamble was the foun- 
.dation of Amalgamated Copper. As the copper boom 
grew in the late 90’s, Lawson dreamed of a world-wide 
copper mines amalgamation that would control the 
world’s output. His plan was first to bring the big 
American mines into one great trust, thus controlling 
more than half the world’s production, and then form 
alliances with the great foreign companies. To make 
this dream a reality many millions of money would be 
needed, more millions than had ever been devoted to a 
single commercial venture. Only one group of Ameri- 
can capitalists was capable of handling so great an 
undertaking. This was the Standard Oil group. And 
so Lawson, from his first meeting with Rogers in ’95, in 
the gas war, began telling the Standard Oil captain his 
copper dream. Rogers at first listened idly; but, as 
the months went by, and copper stocks steadily rose in 
Boston, Lawson’s dream began to take hold of Rogers. 
He took a hand in the speculation in copper stocks and 
the metal, made money for himself and William 
Rockefeller and their intimate business associates, and 
finally became as enthusiastic as Lawson himself over 
Coppers. When men of the commercial and financial 
rank of Rogers and Rockefeller plunged into copper 
speculation, the financial community talked nothing but 
Coppers. For Standard Oil control of anything at that 
time meant success. 

Early in ’99 (Rogers and Rockefeller, having forced 
the price of the metal up from 12 to 18 cents, [It had 
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CREME TACOMA 


(CREME TACOMA is so much better and produces so much more pleasing and satis- 
fying results, that it stands in a class by itself. 


CREME TACOMA is a perfect complexion cream, as white and pure as new snow. It 
will soften and soothe the skin and beautify the complexion. 
use Creme Tacoma without fear of being disappointed. 


It contains no grease or oil, and will not promote the growth of hair. 


____ It does promote a healthy circulation, cleansing the pores and reliev- 
ing all rough and disagreeable conditions of the skin. 


With its use any woman can enjoy a beautiful complexion. CREME 
TACOMA is antiseptic, and is absorbed quickly by the skin. 


It relieves almost instantly chafing and chapping, and its use will 





prevent these annoyances. 


Sold by druggists at 50c. 


A Trial Jar of Creme Tacoma will be Sent 


Free Upon Request 


If you will write us, giving us the name and address of your dealer, 
we will send you FREE a trial jar of Creme Tacoma. You owe it 
to yourself to send for this free trial jar. Today is the best time to do it. 

n you go to a store to buy Creme Tacoma, look for the label on 
the jar and don’t accept an inferior substitute. Creme Tacoma is worth 


insisting upon having. 


IRON CITY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


314 Carson Street 


Men use Creme Tacoma after shaving and 
are never troubled with rough or chewed, faces 





If your druggist doesn’t have it, write to us. 


You can 








COUPON 
Creme Tacoma 
THE IRON CITY CHEMICAL Co., 
314 Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

You may send me, absolutely FREE, a 
trial-size package of Creme Tacoma, free 
py Fay Book of Beauty, Suggestions, 

utc,, Etc. 


My dealer’s name is................02 e000 

savtehecs cia: ¢.2 me, LOOT TO ee 
(Do not fail to answer in this space whether your deale 

does, or does not sell Creme Tacoma.—‘ Yes” or  No.”") 
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Hotel Gumberland 


New York 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 60th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated and 
accessible to all surface lines. 





Ideal Location. 


Near Theatres, Shops, 
and Central Park. 


New and Fireproof 
Strictl* First Class in 
Every Resect 
All Outside Rooms. 
No Carpets. 


All Hardwood Floors and 
Oriental Rugs. 
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European Plan. 





Transient rates, $2.50 with bath, and up. 
Restaurant Unexcelled. Prices Reasonable. 
Send for Booklet 


Harry P. Stimson _R. J. Bingham 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial. Formerly with Hotel Woodward 















A three-weeks’ cruise upon one 
of the splendidly appointed steamers of , 
The New York & Porto Rico Steam- ~~“ 

ship Company 


Around 


Porto Rico 


is an ideal summer-like voyage. The steamer circles 
the entire island, stopping at interesting points, and 
affording enchanting glimpses of this tropical paradise. 
Such a tour is like a cruise in a private yacht. The 
ships are large, finely equipped, with only outside 
staterooms, every modern convenience and comfort. 
The steamer is the tourist’s hotel during the entire 
trip. 

The special tourist rate for this cruise is $140, 
which includes every expense. 


Write for illustrated booklet giving details of the voyage 
and containing attractive pictures of Porto Rico. 


THE NEW YORK 2 PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 


12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., all Principal Cities. 


If subscribers (of record) mention ‘‘ Success Magazine”’ in answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. See page 64. 












REASONS 


Vi is the Best 
Cod ee 


Vinol contains every medicinal, healin 
element known to exist in the Cod’ a Rada t no 

Vinol is made by a scientific extractive and concentrati 
process from fresh Cod's Livers and their oil 
Peptonate of irdén added—It tastes good. 

Vinol combines the two most world famed tonics all 
the medicinal properties of Cod Liver Oil and iron 
deliciously palatable and agreeable to the weakest 
stomach—an old and valuable remedy improved by 


modern science, and unex: asa 


ge pa age bok BUILDER 
for old people, delicate children, weak run down per- 
sons after sickness and for chronic Coughs, Colds, etc. 


POR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
rclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
If Pant: is no Vinol agency where Yor oe torn us your druggist’s 
name and we will 
TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 




















(ESTABLISHED 1879) 


AN INHALATION FOR 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet. 


for a 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us. 
toc. in stamps. 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Leeming gg Montreal, 

















5 oo nee ITS PRACTIONERS ARE 


MECHANO- of relieving af- 
flictions caused jy GREAT DEMAND 
THERAPY by congestion = 
WE TEACH YOU BY MAIL 
In six months you can begin practising Me- 
chano-Therapy—an elevating and highly paid 
protession for men and women. A fascinating 
study, easy to learn—an ordinary education 
and our course of instruction fits you for a 
professional life. Work absorbingly inter- 
esting, Vast opportunities for social and 
financial betterment. Special terms now. 
Write today for prospectus—free. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY 
Dept. 901, 120-122 Randolph Street, Chicago 


**HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication 


Siop Forgetting 


Your are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Easy, inexpensive. Increases 
income; gives ready memory for faces, names. 
business details, studies, conversation; develops will 
public speakin reonallty. 8 Send for as Booklet. 

Dickson Memory School, 596 A itorium Bidg., C 


the most rapidly aay Goveloning city on 


SUNNY SAN DIEG Yo pe yg 


per month we offer beautiful marine-view lots in the close-in su’ th 
A square, safe proposition from thoroughly reliable le. Sout h. 
ern California’s finest climate. Illust trated boo Kiet FREE 

promptly. 3. FRANK CULLEN & CO., on Seen Cal. 


offered to FIRST CLASS PERSONS 
$175 Monthly (either sex) who can take chatge of 
territory, travel and appoint agente, d having ng saleeman ability 
also. Permanent position to right parties. Address, 
Bi. §, ROBINSON, Pres’t, 824 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, 0. 



























touched 9 cents in ’93.] and having assisted Lawson in 
marking up the leading copper stocks to record prices), 
the first step in the world copper consolidation was 
taken. This was the formation of the Amalgamated 
Copper ee in April,-with a capital of $75,000,000. 
Lawson’s plan had been to sell to this company his 
“Butte and’ Boston” and ‘‘Boston and- Montana” 
—- at fancy prices, and to accept from his Rogers- 
Rockefeller backers a.quarter share of the many millions 
of profits in the whole deal. Rogers craftily “‘ strung” 
Lawson along on this idea, while the Boston plunger 
got all his friends and his public following keyed up to 
concert pitch. Meanwhile Rogers secretly bought for 
himself and Rockefeller, control of the greatest copper 
mine in the world, the Anaconda, in Butte, then pro- 
ducing 100,000,000 pounds of copper a year, or nearly 
one fifth the country’s copper. This wonderful prop- 
erty had been developed by Marcus Daly, J. B. Haggin, 
Lloyd Tevis, and George Hearst. It was logically the 
first mine to be considered in any copper consolidation, 
but, as Lawson was not loaded up with its shares at 
bargain prices, he overlooked it in his plans. Hewanted 
a market for his ‘‘ Butte and Boston’’—a mere bagatelle 
of a mine beside its bonanza neighbor on Butte hill. 
Rogers, one day, when Lawson had become loaded to 
the gunwales with copper shares (sams Anaconda), 
carrying his load only by grace of the Rogers-Rocke- 
feller support, broke the news to Lawson that Ana- 
conda, and not ‘‘ Butte and Boston,” was to be the 
nucleus of Amalgamated. 

Lawson was stunned, then panic-stricken. He 
stormed at Rogers, but the Standard Oil captain, ac- 
customed to having his own way, told the frightened 
Lawson very plainly that the plan was all sealed. 

“Mr. Rockefeller and myself will put our Anaconda 
into the company first, and then later on we’ll look 
after ‘Butte and Boston’ and ‘Boston and Montana’ 
for you,” said Rogers. 

Lawson was forced to let Rogers and Rockefeller go 
ahead and{make their millions selling Anaconda to the 
public at fancy prices, or else he must abandon all hope 
of turning the same trick later with his “Butte and 
Boston” and “Boston and Montana.” And so Law- 
son took the front seat on the band wagon and beat 
the tom-tom. 

Rogers and Rockefeller had paid $24,000,000 for 
Anaconda and $15,000,000 for allied properties, $39, - 
000,000 in all, and they proceeded to offer $75,000,000 
Amalgamated Copper stock to the public to trade their 
$39,000,000 of mining stock for $75,000,000 cash—a 
profit of $36,000,000. Lawson was employed to drive 
the lambs to slaughter. The Amalgamated Copper 
Company announced that it had bought control of 
Anaconda and other Montana properties, and the 
National City Bank announced that it would receive 
subscriptions at par, $100, for the company’s $75,000,- 
000 stock. 

Lawson went ahead with the brass-band-and- hurrah 
work in the Grand Rivers style of ten years before. 
While Lawson was doing the shouting, telling the pub- 
lic what a bonanza Amalgamated would be, the Stan- 
dard Oil fellows quietly passed the word around to the 
faithful to get onto the ‘‘ good thing.” And everybody 
got aboard, that is, all the credulous followers of Law- 
son and Rogers. The National City Bank asked for a 
deposit of only $5 on each $100 share subscribed for. 
Lawson, over his signature, in a sensational adver- 
tisement, told the public that the $100 shares could be 
sold at once for $150 or $175. An investor, therefore, 
who sent $5,000 to the City Bank for a thousand 
shares, $100,000, could (if he believed Lawson) sell his 
stock at once for $150,000 or $175,000, thus making 
$50,000 to $75,000 in a few days on an investment of 
$5,000. Everybody knew that the Standard Oil fel- 
lows made money as easily as rolling off a log, but 
never before had they let the publi- in on the secret. 
The credulous thought the Standard Oil fellows had 
turned philanthropists and were going to lead the public 
along the royal road of easy wealth. This prospect of 
making an easy fortune overnight, so excited the credu- 
lous that they not only sent their $5 deposits on $100 
shares to the City Bank, but they subscribed for several 
times as much stock as they wanted. The word went 
around that there would be such an enormous over- 
subscription that the allotments would be only a fraction 
of the subscriptions. The public, therefore, subscribed 
for about five times as much stock as it expected to get. 
The total subscriptions received from the public 
amounted to $132,000,000, these subscriptions being 
accompanied by $6,600,0v0 in real cash. Rogers and 
Rockefeller, and Stillman, of the City Bank, looked the 
money over and it looked good to them. They decided 
to take all of it, of course ; the only question was, how 
much more they could get from the subscribers. They 
decided that $20,000,000 more was about all they could 
squeeze out immediately; and so they allotted sub- 
scribers $26,400,000 of stock, or exactly one fifth the 
public’s padded subscription. To make this proceeding 
regular they put in a dummy subscription of their own 
for $243,000,000, which, cut to a fifth, called for 
$48,600,000. This was a mere operation of taking 
stock out of one pocket and putting it in another. The 
only reason the A gecnggry did n’t: let the public have 
this extra $48,600,000 of stock, was that they knew 
the public could n’t swallow it all in one dose. The 
operation of feeding it out to the public in small doses 
went on for two years, Lawson continuing to do the 
brass-band-and-hurrah work. The stock was fed out 
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Crooked Spines Made Straight 





Try The Sheldon Appliance 


30 Days at MY Risk 


You need not risk a penny. No matter how serious your 
case is, no matter what other methods you have tried, I 
know the Sheldon py pees will bring you relief. I want 


you to know it, and I will gladly give you a 30 days’ trial 
to prove itat my risk. Write at once for my book and 
learn about my scientific method, and how to try the 
Appliance without risk or obligation on your part. 

Don’t let Spinal Weakness or Curvature ag! your 
happiness or ruin your child’s life. The Sheldon Appliance 
has corrected thousands of cases in both old ro young. 
You can do away with bungly, heavy casts and supports. 
The Sheldon Appliance is light and cool and gives a feeling 
of strength and activity as soon as you put it on. 

You need not suffer a day longer the inefficiency that 
comes from aweak ordeformed back—you need not see your 
child grow up weak and ill-sha Send to me today for 
my book and learn how to get the style of Appliance your 
eae. case needs, and how I give you a 30 days’ trial, 

ou owe it to yourself or to the afflicted onein our family 
to write me now. Address Mr. Sheldon, President. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 
224—14th Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely on a know- 
ledge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health. This know- 
ledge does not come intelli _ 
ly of itself, nor correctly fr 
ordinary everyday sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Clllustrated) 
William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a 
- lear, wholesome way, in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Im to HisSon. 1 
Medical Pnowiedge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowl a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Mlustrated, $2.00 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 102, PHILA, PA. 


CRIPPLES 


Club Feet, Spinal Diseases and Deformities, 
Hip Disease, Infantile Paralysis, etc., success- 
fully treated at the only thoroughly equipped in- 
stitution of its kind in the United States devoted 
exclusively to this work. Write for free booklet, 
references and full particulars. Address 


The L.'C. McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
3100 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DEAFNESS 


*¢ The Morley Phone’’ 


A miniature Telephone for 
the Ear-—invisible, easily ad- 
justed and entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low sounds and 
whispers plainly heard. Over 
fifty thousand sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. There are but 
few cases of deafness that cannot be 
benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY COMPANY 
Dept. P, Perry Bidg., 16th and Chestaut Sts., Philadelphia. 
oa a 4 and best school. Sastenetion by mail 
to every one Reco; soognines courts and 
educators. ey compe nt instruc- 
Takes = ree courses— 
Prevaratory, usiness, time gniy Prepares for 
—— ill better your con- 

ition andl proaposte tn Deainenn. aie 

Students and graduates every. 
where. Full particulars and 
Easy Payment Plan free. 










































Correspondence 8 School 


Law. 
HOME €00 tapes Eten Detroit, Mich, 


MONTHLY ROFIT ©. .B. Roberts, Berkshire 
$15 a Dt SHULL, mine ee Pean Ave. Puschun, Pe, 
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all the way up to $130, and when the operation was | 
completed the stock smashed to $3 

When it came to a division of ‘the spoils, Lawson 
went up to. the captain’s office, expecting to draw 
down his quarter, or $9,000,000, less expenses. But 
Rogers and Rockefeller didn’t think Lawson had a 
right to demand so much out of the deal, because the 
Anaconda round-up had been their work exclusively. 
So they offered him $2,500,000. He at once began 
calling Rogers and Rockefeller names and threatened to 
‘‘bust the game” if they were not more liberal with the 
booty. To keep peace in the family they offered him 
$5,000,000, and this he accepted with thanks. © He still 
had all his own copper stocks to put into Amalgamated, 
and he did n’t dare antagonize Standard Oil. 

When the Amalgamated shares were issued they 
did n’t sell at $150 to $175, as Lawson promised. In 
fact, subscribers had difficulty in selling them for the 
$100 they paid for them. The enormous premium 
turned out to be another Lawson dream, like the sure 
profits in the Kentucky iron mine. Two years later 
$80,000,000 more Amalgamated stock was sold to pay 
Lawson, Rogers, and Rockefeller for their ‘‘ Butte and 
Boston,” and ‘‘ Boston and Montana.” Lawson valued 
his Butte and Boston, cost $12, at $120, and turned it 
into the Amalgamated Company share for share for 
Amalgamated. 

The collapse in Amalgamated almost immediately 
followed this increase in the capital to $155,000,000. 
Rogers tried to hold the metal up to 17 cents, and 
failed utterly. It smashed to 11 cents. As Amalga- 
mated could n’t make any money with copper below 
15 cents, the stock smashed too, and reached 33. The 
credulous followers of Lawson began to see a light. A 
year ago a new crop of ‘‘suckers”’ had risen up to buy 
Amalgamated, again above $100 a share, on Lawson’s 
advice. And again the metal and the stock smashed, 
leaving the creditors high and dry. 

Lawson has written the story of ‘‘The Crime of 
Amalgamated.” The real ‘‘crime of Amalgamated” 
was this: 

Lawson lied about the value of Amalgamated shares 
on April 28, 1899, the day of the public offer, in these 
words: 

‘‘ Amalgamated is, in my opinion, the best opportu- 
nity ever offered the public for safe and profitable in- 
vestment.” 

[This recalls the Lawson Grand Rivers, Kentucky, 
iron mine fiasco. Grand Rivers stock was “‘as near 
absolute security as was possible in the stock of any 
corporation ”— but it was wafted away in thin air.] 

‘* Amalgamated will, from the start and always after, 
pay eight per cent. dividends annually.” 

[Its dividends have ranged from eight to two per 
cent. annually—average five per cent.] 

‘There will be rights attaching to the stock almost at 
its beginning that will give to it large profits independent 
of those accruing from its dividends.” 

[Eight and a half years have gone by and the victims 
of Lawson’s optimism are still waiting for these rights. | 

‘‘Every one who subscribes will receive shares at one 
hundred dollars that can be sold at once ata large 
profit.” 

[This was Lawson enthusiasm gone mad. The 
coarsest gold brick swindler never did anything as 
coarse as this. ] 

‘The assets now owned by the Amalgamated Com- 
pany are worth from $100,000,000 to $125,000,000.” 

|More enthusiasm—these assets cost $39,000,000 and 
soon after the flotation had a market valuation of only 
$25,000,000.] Never in the wildest bull markets 
since, when Amalgamated sold at prices that ‘‘com- 
manded the intelligence of the world,” were these assets 
by as high as Lawson’s minimum figure,$100,000, - 
O00, 

‘*This stock is worth and can be sold for 50 to 75 
per cent. more than the subscription price.’ 

[Mere financial insanity.] 
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A Little Revision of Burns 


A’ ither folk are fu’ o’ fau’ts 

And o’ their morals I’ve ma dou’ts— 
O, wad some power the giftie gie them 
To see themselves as I can see them! 


Where It Belongs 


“ Eoxcuse me,” said the pl ay wright to his friend who 
was Sethe the piece, ‘‘do you think it is good 
form to hiss my show when I gave you the ticket that 
admitted you?” 
“Certainly,” resentfully replied the friend. ‘‘If I’d 
bought a ticket | would have contented myself by 
going outside and swearing at myself.” P 


™ » 


A Modern Development 


our child undoubtedly has chicken pox,” says the 
attending physician. 
*‘And why does she have continual chills with it? 
Is not that unusual?” asks the parent. 
““Well—ah—no doubt it is a new manifestation of 
our changing conditions. I might diagnose the case as 
cold-storage chicken pox. 








Washington 


with his hatchet cut down 
the cherry tree. If 
you are chopping with 
an axe or hatchet, and 
cut your foot, or if you cut 
your hand with a knife, glass, tin, 
rusty nail or barb wire, cleanse the 
cut immediately with Dioxogen to re- 
move the septic substances and prevent in- 
fection. Read the descriptive wrapper 
entitled “The Third Kind of Cleanli- 
ness’ in each package and you will 
understand. 


\ February Throats 


are constantly irritated 
by raw weather unless 
cleansed with Dioxogen. 


The Prophylactic 
Cleanser of Mouth, 
Teeth and Gums 


Dioxogen bubbles while it is cleansing, hence 
you can see it work. It finds and cleanses de- 
cayed cavities, no matter how remotely hidden 
away. 
Dioxogen is entirely harmless to the teeth, pleasant to 
use and absolutely safe. A child could drink it without 
injury. Dioxogen has so many uses in your home—as 
well as when travelling, camping, automobiling, hunting, 
yachting, fishing—that if you will get a bottle of your drug- 
gist and use it, you will wonder how you have gotten along 
without it all these years. ‘Three popular sizes, 25¢., Soc. 
and 75c., at drug stores and toilet counters everywhere. 
Our attention has been called to the fact that some tricky dealers are offer- 
ing a substitute in a bottle made to look like the Dioxogen bottle. The only 
sure Way to protect yourself against such imposition is to look for the word 
** Dioxogen ” on the package. If it is not there, the article is a substitute. 
Insist on seeing the name ‘* Dioxogen”’ before the package is wrapped. 


THE SAKLAND GHEMIGAL COMPANY. NEW YORK 

















100 candle power 
Costs 2 cents per 
week. Is brighter 
than electricity or 


Color Plate Company 


Makers of 


Chree «? Four Color Plates 


. 


acetylene--cheaper 

than kerosene, No 

dirt, no grease, no odor, 

Over 200 different styles — every lamp war- 

ranted. Write for catalog. Agents wanted 
everywhere. 


THE BEST LICHT CoO. 





FAIR PRICES 


T6E. 6th Street, Canton, O. Prompt and Efficient Service 








With our large facilities we are 









able to turn a set of color plates 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name 
Stewart eas on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
AGENTS $103.50 8.50 per month 
rful Scissors, 


V.0.Gteb $ Columbus Ocsold $8 : 

. er, 

in’ boars, made $13; you can do it we CUTS TO THE END 
show how.Free Outfit. ThomasMfg,Co183 G Dayton, 0, 


Write to Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 147 covers 
Be Neo ite, riba aes tanaonees SQUABS 
free book, telling How te Make Money Breeding 


out in two or three days. If you 





are in a hurry for your work, and 





desire quickness. as well as quality, 








"phone or write us. 


NEW YORK COLOR PLATE COMPANY, 
No connection with any other color plate house 
310 East 23d Street, - - = = New York 
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$2,500 to $10,000 


a year 
The only profession in which the demand 
for practitioners exceeds the supply 


We fit you to pass the C. P. A. Examination and 
equip you for practice anywhere. This school is 
ecognized as the standard, Our instruction is 
indi vidual—No classes. 

ourse embraces Theory of Accounts, Practical 
Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law—also 
Bookkeeping and Business Practice. Hundreds 
of successful students now enjoying fine incomes, 

Write to-day to Dept. C., mentioning 
subject that interests you. 


Universal Business Institute, Inc. 
27-29 East 22d Street 








HIGH ABOVE ALL 


PAUL E. WIRT 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Has for over 30 years maintained its position as 
the beat. 

Always Ready. Always Writes. 
Over 100 styles, at all prices. Sold by leading 
dealers. There /s nO substitute. 

Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
Address Box G.25, Bloomsburg, Pa. 








| TEACH 














BY MAIL 


Iamthe man who won the World’s 
First Prize in Penmanship. By my 
new system I can make an expert pen- 
man of you by mail. lalsoteach Book- 
keeping and Gregg Shorthand by mail. 
Am placing my students as instructors 
in commercial colleges. If you wish to 
become a better penman write me for 
full particulars, I will send you FREE 
one of my Favorite Pensand acopy of 
the Ransomeriar Journal. Inc’ose stamp. 


Cc. W. RANSOM, 
3849 Euclid Ave. KANSAS CITY,Mo 


Our Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


CRIPPIN’S 
Floor'’Crack Filler 
and Finishes. 
Sanitary, inexpensive 
= as le to apply. 
A LE showing 
a. Awhile they last), 
and descriptive matter 

FREE. Write now. 


GRIPPIN MFG.CO. 
Dept.A, Newark, N.Y. 
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Drugging a Race 


By SAMUEL MERWIN 
" [Concluded from page 79] 


established the ‘‘open door” policy. Elihu Root 
has seen over the balance sheet in arranging to 
waive the future claims of this country for indemnity 
money. And Lord Elgin, for England, saw over the 
balance sheet when he outlined that sound policy which 
he was afterwards one of the first to violate—"* Never 
to make an unjust demand of China, and never to recede 
from a demand once made.” To-day it seems apparent 
that the great nations cannot be brought together to 
agree on any really enlightened policy in China. Even 
had such a thing been possible a few years ago, the 
untrustworthy methods of Russia and the growing 
ambitions of Japan would make it impossible to-day. 
Nations which, when brought together in a ‘‘Peace 
Conference,” cannot even agree upon the rules of war, 
will hardiv forego the chance of seizing some special 
advantage in the colossal grab-bag which is China. 
And so it seems likely that the genial commercial adven- 
turers and gamblers and vice promoters of Shanghai 
will go on sowing the wind in China—and that the 
sullen hate of those silent, observing millions of yellow 
men will deepen and smolder until the final day of 
reckoning, the day of reaping, shall come. 

There is one ray of light which, to-day, illuminates 
the China Coast. It is a small ray, when we consider 
the number of dark corners to be illuminated, and yet 
there is the bare possibility that it may prove the be- 
ginning of better conditions. Something less than two 
years ago the United States Government established a 
wholly new institution, the United States Court for 
China. L.R. Wilfley, one of the legal officers whom 
Judge Taft had trained in Manila during his governor- 
ship of the Philippines, was appointed the first judge of 
this court, and was sent out, with a district attorney, 
a marshall, and a clerk, to administer justice to Ameri- 
cans up and down the China Coast and along the 
Yangtse River. By treaty, all American citizens are 
exempt from judgment under the Chinese law, that 
peculiar jumble of tradition, superstition, common 
sense, and oriental severity. Formerly justice had been 
dealt out in courts presided over by the consul generals 
and the consuls in their respective districts. 

Now it should be obvious to the most casual observer 
that the peculiar conditions and the peculiar industries 
which thrive in the treaty ports give rise to a considerable 
number of legal entanglements. There is, of course, a 
large volume of legitimate business transacted on the 
Coast, which gives legitimate employment to a few 
lawyers ; ; but there is a volume of illegitimate and semi- 
legitimate business which would also naturally give 
employment to other lawyers. At the time of Judge 
Wilfley’s appointment one thing was clear to the en- 
lightened heads of our Department of State at Wash- 
ington ; the consular courts, thanks to the skill and 
resource of the American ‘lawyer on the coast, were in 
a constant tangle of perplexed inefficiency, and the 
American name was sinking steadily lower in China. 

It is likely that no American judge ever faced so 
peculiar and difficult a task as that assigned to Judge 
Wilfley. It was his duty to take the place of a want- 
ing public opinion, and to raise the drooping prestige 
of his country. He had behind him no settled code 
of laws, but merely a few treaties and a few orders 
from the Department of State. He had not only to 
judge cases between Americans, but also cases between 
Americans and citizens of other nationalities, including 
the Chinese themselves. He had to establish rulings 
on the most complicated matters of coastwise commerce 
in a land where coastwise commerce is involved with 
perplexing local customs and superstitions. Above all 
he had, from the start, to fight a well organized, well 
entrenched band of shady characters who had run their 
course for so long without anything in the nature of a 
public opinion to hold them in check that they resented 
his advent as an encroachment on their vested right to 
do as they chose. The last and most perplexing of his 
problems was that in rooting out these evils he was in 
danger at every turn of arraying against him the citizens 
of other nationalities and even of arousing the active 
enmity of the courts and the officials of other nations, 
most of whom had been content to let Shanghai jog 
along in its easy-going, sordid way. 

It is to Judge Wilfley’s everlasting credit that, with 
a full knowledge of the difficulties and_ dangers before 
him, he went straight to the heart of the problem. 
Seeing that certain American lawyers had long stood 
between the old consular courts and anything which 
could be called justice, he set to work first to solve the 
problem of the lawyers. His campaign for a higher 


| standard on the coast has not been without its humor- 


ous moments. Mr. Bassett, his shrewd young district 
attorney, preceded him to Shanghai to “‘look the ground 
over.” The little group of American lawyers at Shang- 
hai made haste to get acquainted with him. One of 
the ablest among them invited him, casually and in- 
formally, to dinner. When Bassett arrived at the din- 
ner he found himself, to his astonishment, confronted 
with thirty or forty ‘‘leading citizens,” including all the 
American lawyers and several men of questionable 
business character whom he rather expected to be 
prosecuting a little later on. 
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After the coffee and cigars, the host rose, and in a 
neat little speech called on Bassett to tell the company 
something about Judge Wilfley and what work he 
meant to do in Shanghai. It was a difficult situation. 
A slow-witted man might haveefound himself in a fix. 
But Bassett, if | may credit the account which reached 
me, was equal to the situation. He rose, and looked 
around the table from face to face. 

‘*Gentlemen,” he said, “‘ as | have come quite unpre- 
pared for this pleasure. I shall have to fall back on story 
telling. .In the small hours, one morning, two men who 
had been having rather too good a time were navigating 
from street-corner to street-corner. Said Smith, ‘Jonesh, 
shtime to gohome. Shgetting broad daylight. Theresh 
sun shining up there.’ 

‘**No, Shmith,’ replied Jones, ‘you’re mishtaken. 
Tha’sh moon up there, and it’s night.’ 

‘‘They staggered down the street, Smith insisting 
that it was day, Jones insisting that it was night, until 
they met a fellow inebriate clinging to a fire plug. To 
him they appealed their dispute. He heard them out, 
and then looked thoughtfully up at the moon. Fora 
long time he puzzled over the problem, and finally, 
giving it up, turned to them and said politely, ‘Gentle- 
men, youll have to’scuse me. I’m astranger in town.’ 

‘‘ And, gentlemen,” said Bassett, again looking about 
from face to face, ‘‘you’ll have toexcuse me. I’ma 
stranger in town.” 

Judge Wilfley began by calling upon every American 
lawyer who was practicing in Shanghai to bring a cer- 
tificate of good moral character and to pass an examina- 
tion before he could be admitted to practice in the new 


court. The examination was given, and only two of 7 he Sto 
the lawyers passed. At once there was a hubbub. 
The judge was attacked hotly. One of the lawyers 
The Street-Car Tells— 


who failed to pass hurried over to this country, making 
The Trained and the Untrained Man 


a speech at Honolulu, on the way, in which he insin- 
uated charges of corruption .against Judge Wilfley. 
Shortly after his arrival at San Francisco he prevailed 

Side by side they sit ;—one filling an important position in the world—the other poorly paid 
and discontented. The difference between them is due to the fact that one man is’ trained—an 
expert in his line of work, while the other is nof. 

















upon the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals, on the Pacific 
Coast, to reverse one of Judge Wilfley’s decisions with- 
out having the facts of the whole casein hand and 
without a hearing from the China court. He went on 
to Washington, and within a month or two last winter 
actually got a bill through the United States Senate 
reinstating all the disqualified lawyers. The bill is If you're the untrained man and want to advance, write to-day to the International Correspondence 
before the House at this present session. He has con- Schools and learn how you can better your position—how you can have your salary raised. 

ducted a newspaper campaign against Judge Wilfley in 
this country since his return last year. It seems only 
fair to call attention to these attacks on a fearless and 
able man, because Judge Wilfley is too hard at work in 
a distant country to be able to defend himself. In the 
course of my travels from port to port last year, it 
became clear to me that this new court was the one 
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Chicago or Boston. But he maintained that the dis- 
reputably open flaunting of vice can be stopped. In 
fining the ‘‘ American girls” $500 (gold) each, and driv- 
ing a number of them off the Coast, his attack-has been 
directed mainly against the dishonorable use of an 
honorable phrase. In imprisoning or driving away the 
American gamblers, he has been trying to put gambling 
down more nearly to the place it occupies in this coun- 
trv, as a minor rather than as a major branch of industry. | @@>@,- SEE @ @ SS SVOSSVsSeososesswesesesessewss => 
Judge Wilfley has undertaken an Herculean task. It ¢ 

seems to be the hope of all that patient minority, the THE NAVY OFFERS YOUNG MEN 
better class of Americans on the China Coast, that he 

will be permitted to continue his fight unhampered by of good character and sound physique, an opportunity to prepare for a permanent livelihood, 
political machinery ‘‘ back home.” and pays them while being trained. 
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to the man who had land to sell. “I’m nota 


man that can be affected by flattery. When I—” E ARN YY > AR LY 


‘‘ That ’s just what I said to my boss,” interrupted the 


agent. ‘‘I told him, when he suggested your name to ate S S 

me, that it was a relief to call on a man who did not = S TO = 

expect to be praised and flattered to his face all the 5 : ’ . 
time. I tell you, Mr. Grump, this city has mighty few | ° 

men such as you. Nine men out of ten are » deme IN THE REAL | Dis y B48 BUSINESS 
dying to have some one tell them how great they are, 
but you are above such weakness. Any one can see 
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With the Little ua 
“Success Magazine” Mothers Give Some Timely 


Hints About the Care of Children 


Y THREE LITTLE GIRLS are constantly 
having their schoolbooks covered. 
quickly I tried covering them with table oilcloth. Now 


in need of 
Paper wears so 


thev can be cleaned with a wet cloth when soiled, 
they wear well. | cover some of them with white oil- 
cloth and others in pretty colored patterns. One 
frequently has bits of oilcloth remaining from shelves 
or tables. This is a good way to use up such left- 
evers.—G..H. PF. 


and 


* * * 


WHEN | FIXED MY CHILDREN’S ROOM, I pasted all the way 
around the center of the walls a border, three feet wide, 
of pictures. I also made a screen, the foundation of 
which was cheap, stout cotton cloth, tacked on a 
frame. On this were pasted pictures covered with clear 
varnish.— Mrs. G. T. HENDERSON. 

* * * 


WITH CHILDREN IN THE HOUSE, things have a way of 
disappearing down the register. We have fitted 
beneath each register a piece of wire netting, and on 
each sweeping day we ‘‘take up a collection” that 
would otherwise be beyond our reach.—E.inor BRANCH. 

* * * 


IF ONE FINDS IT NECESSARY to administer castor oil or 
salts to children, it can be given in a way that is less 
nauseating than usual. Make a sandwich of the oil— 
put a small amount of diluted lemon juice, in the 
bottom of a glass, then the oil, with more lemon juice 
on top. No taste of the oil will be detected. With 
salts, mix a little ginger and it acts sooner, without the 
chilly sensation, besides it goes down easier.—A. E. 
Perkins, M. D. 


* * * 


Don’t GIVE ICE WATER TO CHILDREN—it often causes 
serious trouble with their bowels. Place corked bottles 
of water on the ice. Buttermilk is a healthful drink, 
and can often be had fresh daily. Some learn to like 
it if alittle salt is added, or it can be diluted with 
water and served verv cold.—A. E. Perkins, M.D. 

x ¥ * 


SOME MOTHERS THINK IT A NUISANCE to hunt poems 
and recitations for the children, when their schools 
make a demand. By clipping every suitable piece you 
come across, and classifying them by subjects, you will 
soon find you have a better selection than can be 
found in a recitation book. I have done this since my 
first child went to school, and I have found it a 
pleasure.—E. W. 


* * * 


WHEN A CHILD’s HAIR is so short that it is impossible 
to use kid rollers or cloths to curl it, try tissue paper. 
You will find hair little over an inch long can be curled 
very nicely with it.—B. H. 

* * o(& 


Our BOYS HAVE A SMALL BLACKBOARD which hangs 
in the kitchen. 1 find it an invaluable aid in teaching 
them their multiplication tables, golden texts, concert 
‘pieces ”’—in fact, anything they have to memorize. 
We read from the board, even while the children are 
helping me with dish washing, so there is no time 
wasted in searching for mislaid slips of paper, such as 
frequently happened before we resorted to the black- 
board.—Mrs. F. A. De Lane. 

* * * 


A BIRTHDAY IS AN EVENT in a child’s life which should 
not pass unnoticed. To be able to bid ones friends to 
a party is the acme of delight to a small child, and | 
feel amply repaid for the extra work it entails, by the 
pleasure it affords the children. For the fifth birthday 
have a round table with vines circled over it in the 
shape of a star-fish, with a place for a guest between 
each point. For the sixth, have a square table with 
decorations running to each point of a six-pointed star, 
and a place between each point for a guest.—G. M. S. 

* * * 


‘SET AWAY SUPPER DISHES to be washed with the 
breakfast ones,” is my motto. Just after supper is the 
Children’s Hour. It is more important they should 
have it than that everything be done in order. Then, 
take turns in reading aloud some good story or 
article. If the children are studying something that 
interests everybody, have them tell about it. After an 
hour spent in this way, you will be surprised to find 
how rested you are, and a bit of extra dish washing in 
the morning does not seem formidable.—L. L. Epson. 


See page 64. 
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The literary and art schedules for the 


SPRING NUMBERS 


are being arranged to suit the tastes of its 


3,000,000 Readers 


with a special list of new and 
popular features among 
which are 


The American Girl 


An appreciation by OLIVER OPP 


Illustrated by Harrison Fisher, C. Allan 


Gilbert, Thomas Mitchell Peirce, Edmund 
Frederick, Karl Anderson, Henry Hutt, 
Clarence F. Underwood and others. 


How Uncle Sam Works for Women will 


be told by Isabel Gordon Curtis. 


The Presidential Possibilities will be de- 


scribed in a popular way by Gustave Meyers. 


The Wonderful Turhiners, ‘< Lusitania’? 
and ** Mauretania,’’ will be described by 


T. Jenkins Hains. 


How Wild Elephants Are Hunted in 
Africa will be told by a man who has 
actually killed them—wWilliam G. Fitz- 
Gerald. 


You may attend a New York City Theater 
by Prory, so to speak, by following the 
articles by Lilian Bell. 


You will find plenty of amusement in the 
humorous articles, ‘* The Age of Pub- 
licity’’? and “ The Visitors in New 
York,”’ by James L. Ford. 


NEW SHORT FICTION 


““Ultima’s Motbers,” . . . 2... 
By Ethel Watts-Mumford Grant 
Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens 


“4 Lonesome Eden,” by Porter Emerson Browne 
Illustrated by H. G. Williamson 


“The Red Cactus,” By Chauncey Thomas 


Illustrated by Sizurd Schou 


“The Scab Rainbow,” By James Oppenheim 
Illustrated by Power O' Malley 


“Old Man Trenor,” . By Kathryn Jarboe 


lllustrated by F, Marion Keane 


“The Runaways,” By Zona Gale 


Illustrated by R. Emmett Owen 


Also new stories by Cuartes G. D. Ros- 
ERTS, Wittram Hamitton Ossporne, Mary 
Fenottosa, James W. Fotey, and ELus 
Parker But ier. 

Your subscription to Success Macazine can 
be entered on our books at any time. Write 
for our special lists of combination offers with 
other magazines. 
in your home. 
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LENTALA 


[Continued from page 8&7] 


and brought me smiling to a sitting posture. Her in- 
quiring look at Christopher read nothing in the bland 
face. A shadow of uneasiness drifted through her eyes, 
but'she drove it away. 

‘‘Good!” she> said. m glad you are resting. 
Lie down again.” She dropped to a seat beside: me on 
the straw,’and pushed my head down. 

“That’s better,—Choseph.” Her hand was on my 
forehead. 

‘* Joseph,” I insisted. 

**You don’t like the way I talk, Ch—Dzhoseph ?” 
banteringly, stealing sly hands to mine and pretending 
to stare mockingly at me while peering into my eyes. 

‘*Very well, Beelo, Did you square yourself with 
the king and have a good rest last night ?” 

‘Of course. Do you think any king—” 

** Stop that.” : 

**What ?” 

“Trying too see if I’m sick. Even though I were 
dead, your coming would bring me to life.” 

**My! Did you hear that, Christopher ?” 

The sensible man did not answer, nor even look at 
her. She made a mouth at his back, withdrew her 
hand, and edged away a few inches. Had I made a 
slip after that confidence and caution from Lentala? 1 
roused myself. 

‘*What’s the news, little brother? What game and 
killing to-day ?” 

Her face fell grave. ‘* Something has happened}with 
you since I saw you last night, Choseph.” 

I told her all, and she held her breath over the 
audacity of our work. 

‘*I—I should n’t have dared to suggest it,” she said 
with charming helplessness as she gave Christopher 
and me a look of wondering admiration. ‘‘It was 
splendid, Choseph!” Her dear leaning girlishness, so 
natural and unconscious, started a tumult in me, and it 
was hard for me to keep the deception of her sex at 
work. ‘‘ Now,” she went on, ‘‘Mr. Vancouver is safe 
so long as the weather is bad 3 and when it clears, time 
will be needed to gather dry wood. We'll do nothing 
for the present.” 

‘*But we must be ready,” I firmly protested, sitting 
up. ‘‘ This matter is in my hands and Christopher’s 
now, not yours, my lad, for this is work that on'y men 
can plan and do.” 

The timidity in her look was new, but not less 
charming than her surrender, 

‘“ What are you going to do, Choseph?” she inquired 
with a mocking exaggeration of a helpless reliance that 
was quite genuine. 

**We shall be ready to take Mr. Vancouver by stealth 
or force the moment that actual danger comes near 
him. We will bring him to this hut and hide him 
here. But a man from the colony will be needed to 

ard him. I am going immediately to bring one out 
or that purpose.” 

Her eyes kindled with alarm. ‘No, no, Choseph! 
That would be impossible. You could n’t find the way 
nor pass the guard. I will go.” Argument and per- 
suasion were equally useless; she knew when to be 
firm. ‘‘I will go,” was her answer to everything, and 
she came to her feet. ‘‘You and Christopher come 
with me to the summit of the wall, and there you'll 
hide near the guard, and wait. I’ll bring the man 
nearly to the place and send him ahead, and give you 
a signal. You must trick the guard out of the way, 
and meet him ; | will follow. It would ruin every- 
thing for me to be seen.” 

I agreed, and told her to bring Hobart. 

‘*Beelo,” I said, ‘‘ you understand that we have ac- 
complished one of the tasks for which brought us 
out of the valley, and in doing so have learned the fate 
awaiting our colony.” 

Her face at once grew pinched. ‘‘Don’t speak of 
it, Choseph!” she cried. ‘‘I don’t know whether you 
have or not, and I don’t know what is in your mind. 
Simply think of saving Mr. Vancouver.” 

*“Of course, dear lad,” I agreed; ‘‘ but we must be 
planning also for means to leave the island, since only 
something awful awaits us here. You must tell me all 
that I should know. 1 won’t dance any longer to your 
mysteries and concealments.” 

It was as though I had struck her. 
eyes flooding; her lips trembling. 

“*Choseph,” she answered, ‘‘there are things that 
you must see and hear for yourself, and they will come 
to-night and to-morrow. I'll take you—” 

“| must know now,” I demanded, not realizing the 
harshness of my tone. 

**Choseph, I—” 

“Did you speak to me, sir?” came from Christopher, 
standing behind her. 

‘*No, Christopher. We'll wait, dear little brother.” 

The sunshine came swimming into her eyes again, 
and she made a grimace of triumph in which was an 
understanding that Christopher had disciplined me. 

“You ‘ll be good now, won’t you, Choseph?” It 
was said in her most pleasing manner, and I smiled. 

We started under an angry sky through which heavy 
cloud-masses tumbled. It was a cautious journey. 
The very air seemed filled with expectancy. On the 
way we formulated a plan for tricking the guard. 


She stared, her 
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_— In approaching the point of egress from the valley, 
. Beela practiced the slyness of a lynx and the silence of 
ON AND OFF LIKE. A COAT |, tm Sag Every sane was studied lest a twig snap ; 
the leaves on the ground had been softened by the rain. 

Rak. Presently we sighted the guard—a draggled lot, un- 
2 used to exposure and dispirited by the weather. There 
Beela left us in hiding. 1! now understood the perils 
that she had breasted in every trip to the valley. If 
they were so difficult under these conditions, how | | 
much more they must have been when fair weather | | 
| made the guard alert and the ground noisy under foot! | | 
Beela was to warn us of Hobart’s coming by giving a | | 
certain bird-call thrice. Christopher’s answering signal | | 
would be notice to Beela that Hobart was safe. | | 
The savages, not twenty paces away—at least two | 

















dozen stalwart men—were variously squatting, sitting, 
and lounging. They were in a compact group, and 
were talking in low voices, but with an animation un- 
usual to the race. | motioned Christopher to follow, 
and we crept nearer. 

Some important news had just been brought by the 
relief guard. 

‘‘And so the king isn’t going to wait for night,” 
said one, as though the news was surprising. 

‘*That is true,” came the answer. ‘‘ He fears that 
the ground will shake at any time. Besides, the storm 
will likely come again to-night, and the great fire would 
be impossible then.” 


[To be continued in March.] 
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Upton Sinclair 


the 


Magazine a scathing and terrible 


has written for American 


novel of the extravagant life of 
“ The 


Jungle” was a study of the ex- 


New York’s super-rich. 


tremes of grim poverty and its 
effects on individuals ; “The Met- 
ropolis” presents the other side of 
the picture—a severe arraignment 
of fantastic wealth and its effects 
on manners, morals and ‘taste. 


In the February American Magazine 
Mr. 
Multi-millionaire, A Woman of Fashion and 
Her Clothes, An Adriondack «*Camp,’’ A 
Church for the Rich, A Scene in a Club, etc. 


Sinclair describes, The Home of a 


Other features of the February number 
are: ‘* Mr. Dooley on Hard Times’’ by 
F, P. Dunne with cartoons by McCutcheon, 
** Reminiscences of Lincoln's Boyhood ”’ 
by his cousin Dennis Hanks, ‘* The Color 
line in the North’? by Ray Stannard 
Baker, ‘* Roosevelt vs. Rockefeller’’ by 
Ida M. Tarbell, and short stories by Charles 
Battell Loomis, Jeannette Cooper, Marion 
Hill, Adele Marie Shaw and others. 


The February 


w. American 
Magazine 
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cross in motor cars. His last antarctic expedition con- 
vinced him that the Southern continent is sufficiently 
level to permit his dashing across it in specially con- 


structed machines. 
* 4 


The Largest Office Building 


"Tue largest single office building in the world is that 

of the City Investment Company, rapidly nearing 
completion in New York City. While the Singer and 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Buildings are higher, 
neither can equal the new structure’s ten million cubic 
feet capacity and eleven and one half acres of floor 
space. The City Investment Building consists of a 
central section thirty-three stories high. There are 
twenty-three passenger elevators in the building, and 
an immense steam plant for lighting, heating, and power 


purposes. 
~ * * 


Bigger than the “ Lusitania ” 


N HER maiden voyage the Cunarder ‘‘ Mauretania,” 
beset by storms and fogs, failed to equal the 
speed record made by her sister ship, the ‘‘ Lusitania.” 
She did, however, break the world’s record for a single 
day’s run, having made 624 miles in twenty-four hours, 
and on her return voyage broke the record for east- 
bound vessels. It is believed that with good weather 
and experienced stokers the ‘‘ Mauretania” will break 
all records. She is the biggest liner afloat, having a 
length of 790 feet and a beam of 88 feet. She is a 
more expensive boat than the “‘ Lusitania.” Ona round 
trip between Liverpool and New York she burns about 
10,000 tons of coal, ‘and there are 350 trimmers and fire- 
men out of a total crew of 800 men. 
* oo e 


A Large-Wheeled Skate 


NEw roller skate has been invented to overcome the 
difficulties of rough roads. Mr. Koller, a Swiss, 
is the inventor of the new skate, the principal feature 
of which is a wheel about a foot in diameter. The 
wearer’s foot is suspended on hangers and is thus near 
the ground. There are safety brakes which prévent 
the skate going backward. It is claimed that the de- 
vice can be used on ordinary country roads. 
ae Sa 


Suppressing the Pullman Porter 


HE health commissioner of Pennsylvania has issued 
an order forbidding Pullman car porters to brush 
the clothes of passengers in the aisles of cars. The 
dust nuisance is the reason for the order, which will 
doubtless be an example for other states. 
* * * 


A Boon for Color Photography 


(Cotor photography has taken a great forward step 

in the invention by the Lumiére family, of Paris. 
The process is said to be cheap enough to be practical, 
and recently has been put upon the market in the Uni- 
ted States. _ By this method the most delicate shades of 
color can be accurately reproduced, and because of it 
we seem to be on the verge of a revolution in the art 
of photography. a 

* * 


Remarkable Ship Surgery 


N uNUSUAL method of procedure was that employed 
in saving the White Star liner ‘‘Suevic,” which 
went on the Cornish rocks last March. The uninjured 
part was sawed away and towed into port. A new 
bow, 212 feet long, was built in Belfast, whence it was 
towed to Southampton and attached to the rest of the 
boat. This is the greatest case of ship surgery on record. 
a ek 


For Noiseless Subways 


HE Metropolitan underground railroad in Paris is 
considering plans to make the running of trains 
as noiseless as possible. Changes in the style of trucks, 
stronger binding of rail joints, the installation of muf- 
flers on rails and wheels, and the coating of th: walls 
with asphalt to prevent sound reflection are among 
the measures suggested. The success of these measures 
would be hailed with joy by dwellers in American cities 
where the subway is growing in importance. 
* * * 


A New Use for Bread 


HE Elgin National Watch Company uses over forty 
loaves of bread a day for cleaning purposes. The 
bread is steamed and reduced to dough, and is then 
used for removing oil and fine chips from the delicate 
works. It is said that no other known substance is so 
effective a cleanser. 
* * 


To Talk Across the Ocean 


Accorvine to a dispatch from Copenhagen, Professor 

Valdemar Poulsen, inventor of the undamped system 
of wireless communication, has notified the American 
Legation that he intends to establish a transatlantic 
wireless telephone service. Communication has been 
continuously maintained for two days between the ex- 
perimental station at Lyngby, near Copenhagen, and 
the Weissensee station at Berlin, a distance of over 
240 miles, the messages being clearly and accurately 
transmitted. 
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h ong. one who desires 
money either in his leisure hours or by 
making a profession of the work. There 
is so much work to be had that there is 
abundance of room for all and the cost 
of learning is ridiculously small. Fora two- 
cent stamp I send you my free chart. You 
have seen my work and know my name, 
Dorothy Dorothy, D. D. D. Dorothy 
Deene—you can’t forget it. So write to me and let me 
tell you something about the work there is to do and the 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING 


To demonstrate the high standard of our J 
instruction in drawing we will send to any 
reader of Success MAGAZINE sending us the 
names of three persons interested in 
drawing or any branch of Engineer- 
ing, and ten cents in stamps to cover the 
cost of mailing, a copy of our “First Book 
on Mechanical Drawing.” 

It is handsomely bound in cloth, consists of - 
50 pages, 7x9 inches in size. It covers such subjects as instru- 
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lutely Free. The lessons come to you by mail weekly, and 
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yr, music necessary; we have hun- 
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@ This series of articles in THE 
BOHEMIAN has been called the brightest 
feature of the magazine year. In the 
February number 


“THE CORNELL WIDOW” 


a breezy college humorous paper, is 
described brightly by its editor. It is il- 
lustrated by more than a score of “Widow” 
pictures. A dozen crisp short stories 
are worth considering also. 
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The Grand Opera War 


[Concluded from page 70] 


more musically intense than the lyric and al 
‘*Faust.” Chaliapine is a basso profundo of remarka- 
ble range. The power and force that are always 
looked for in singers of his type, are his to a remark- 
able degree. But his voice has also a rhythmic range 
of melody, and he can manage it with the ease of a 
canary. Chaliapine ranks as a basso with Caruso as 
a tenor and with Renaud (of the Manhattan forces) 
as a baritone. In fact, | consider Caruso, Chaliapine, 
and Renaud, in the order named, the three greatest 
male singers in the world. 

Conried had his old guard to fall back upon—Caruso, 
Scotti, Plangon, Journet, Emma Eames, Gadski, Sem- 
brich, Fremstad, and others whose names are house- 
hold words. He elaborated his productions; in short, 
he put his house in very good order. To-day both 
managers are spending nearly $50,000 a week on their 
productions. Nearly ten miles of carriages line the streets 
around both houses every opera night. One hundred 
and fifty mounted police are required to enforce the 
ordinances governing street traffic and to straighten out 
the tangles. Two hundred and fifty people sing in the 
choruses of both houses, and two hundred musicians are 
engaged in the orchestras. Mr. Caruso is paid $200,000 
a year; Mme. Tetrazzini receives $3,000 every time 
she sings. Such artists as Renaud, Plangon, Mmes. 
Nordica, and Sembrich receive an average of $1,000 a 
performance, and their contracts call for a definite 
number of performances a season. There are salaries 
of all sorts and ranges, and there are ambitious young 
men and women who are glad of an opportunity to 
appear in small parts without remuneration, as a means 
of advancing their musical education. But while we 
dwell on figures, it is safe to say that the United 
States will this year pay to visiting European musi- 
cians of all sorts a sum of money in the neighborhood 
of $6,000,000. 

Mr. Hammerstein employs the largest orchestra. It 
consists of eighty pieces, and is engaged at an ex- 
pense of $6,000 a week. Mr. Campanini, his musical 
director, receives $1,000 a week. The scenery and 
costumes for the Manhattan demand an outlay of $250, - 
000 a season. Considerably more is spent for these 
two important details at the Metropolitan. Mr. Conried 
imports his from Vienna at a staggering cost. He em- 
ploys, besides a stage manager, an officer who is known 


f as a technical director—Mr. E. Castel-Bert, who is 


directly responsible for every phase of the historic cor- 
rectness of every production. Every scenic and cos- 
tume detail comes under Mr. Castel-Bert’s critical eye. 
For instance, if the opera be ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,” 
he must see that the ship in that historic Wagnerian 
relic is rigged so as not to jar the feelings of any old 
sea dog who may wander into the house. Indeed, the 
setting of a sail on “The Flying Dutchman,” in a 
very recent production, caused varied newspaper cor- 
respondence. 

Here are a few facts and figures which will show the 
stupendous outlay for the necessities of modern grand 
opera: 

oo 500 costumes are required for an opera like 
** Aida.” 

Charpentier’s ‘‘ Louise” is the most expensive of all 
operas to produce. It contains twenty-four principal 
parts. Mr. Hammerstein pays $7,500 at each per- 
formance,to the principals who appear in it. 

The hats, shoes, clothing, and properties used in 
“Iris,” at the Metropolitan, were imported from Japan 
at a cost of $6,000. 

Last season (1906-7), $1,005,770.20 was taken in at 
the box office of the Metropolitan, and $750,000 at the 
Manhattan. 

This season’s subscriptions at the Metropolitan aggre- 
gate $625,000. This is the largest sum ever subscribed 
in the history of the world to foster opera. 

Chorus singers average from $25 to $30 a week. 
Some who have fine voices and a good repertoire are 
paid even higher. 

Because of the frequent indisposition of singers, three 
separate casts are frequently rehearsed for each opera. 

The Metropolitan has eight musical directors, and the 
Manhattan three. 

The following are the prices paid to famous artists for 
single performances: 

Metropolitan—Caruso, $5,000; Fremstad, $1,800; 
Sembrich, $1,500; Eames, $1,500; Farrar, $1,200; 
Cavalieri, $1,200; Gadski, $1,200; .Bonci, $1,200; 
Campanari, $1,200; Scotti, $1,000; Chaliapine, $800. 

Manhattan — Melba, $3,000; Tetrazzini, $3,000; 
Schumann-Heinck, $1,800; Garden, $1,750; Zenatello, 
$1,500; Bassi, $1,200; Renaud, $1,200; Sammarco, 
$1,000; Dalmores, $800; Gerville-Réache, $700. 

The troubles attending the production of grand opera 
are many, and they crop up like asparagus in May. The 
work of rehearsing, the most trying of all, is long and 
laborious. Though the highest paid singers have their 
own repertoires, the work with chorus and orchestra 
must be gone over many times before the proper key- 
note is struck. The work begins early in the morning 
in New York, and even at night, when the audience has 
gone home, there are long hours of the hardest toil, 
preparing something new for future days. Even the 
old operas are gone over from time to time to prevent 
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TomL. Johnson 


President of this Bank, asa 
worker for the interests of the 
~ peopleis world-wide. Few men 
>») are better known and none are 
more appreciated. In organ- 
izing this bank we enlisted his 
financial co-operation upon the 
understanding that it should 
bea bank for ‘* the peop/e’’ and 
not for the benefit of capitalists. 

It is gratifying that we can present our 

BANK MONEY ORDER PLAN 
the most perfect ever devised for handling accounts 
from depositors anywhere. When you send money to 
us for deposit, we issue, instead of the old, clumsy 
6 pass-book,”’ with its dangerous features, our Bank 
Money Orders. They show, on their face, the amount 
of principal and interest—you know what it is at a 
glance, without figuring. They are Certified Checks 
on this Bank, the safest form of commercial paper, 
and when you zeed money, 

You Can Have These Bank Money Orders 
Cashed Instantly—Anywhere 

with interest at 4 per cent. The plan is ideal—your 
money is always on deposit, yet you have it constantly 
in hand ready for instant use in time of need. 

Deposits accepted for any sum from $1.00 up, and 
from the moment your money reaches us it draws 

4 PER CENT. INTEREST. 

If you have deposits anyzwbere, or if you contemplate 
opening a savings account, you owe it to yourself and 
those dependent upon you to investigate this remarkably 
convenient and safe method. 

Write for Booklet ‘* H’’ today, or send us your de- 
posit and we will mail yu BANK MONEY ORDERS 
for the full amount. The booklet is free—write for it now. 

THE DEPOSITORS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 

OM L. JOHNSON, President, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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and growing business of Your Own 
There is big money in a Collection 
Agency, if you “know how.” I teach 
you all the secrets of the business, give 
you wor plans, all forms and sys- 
tems, and show you how to succeed. 


| Built a $5,000 Business 


in two Zoese—anete $5,000 gross profit 
and do far more to-day. You can do the 
same, My instruction is practical, 
thorough and invaluable because it is 
the result of this experience. 


No Vapital Needed—Spare Time Enough 
You make no investinent,take no risk and can start work evenings 
Turning Accounts Into Cash 
Every merchant, manufacturer and 
business man has many accounts— 
both easy and hard—and gladly shares 
proceeds, , 
Read What Graduates Say: 
« Fees close to $3,000 for one firm,” writes F. E. #9 
Pinkerton, of Ills. if 
“Before finishing course, I was collecting for 18 
clients,” says C. A. Berg. v 
“Notwithstanding extensive experience, your | 
lessons were a revelation to me.”—A. L. Carson, Ill. 
“Starting with no practical experience, I have 
built up a Collection Agency second to none in the 
*—C. Z. Curlee.- 
“ Received listof claims from you land will now give my entire time to my collection 
business,”—Thorwald Holmes, Colo. 
j Write today and I will send 
We Send Graduates Business. you full names and addresses 
of the above and other successes, also full synopsis of, lessons, 
money-making plan and free pointers. Address W. A. Shryer, Pres. 
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— VERTICAL FILE 


Holds 20,000 Letters Solid Golden or 
Weathered Oak, $12.00. Each drawer 
fanipped with roller bearings, patent 
lever locking follow block and oxidized 
fittings. Inside dimensions—22} inches 
long, 12 wide, 104 high. Finished all 
four sides. Great economy in design 
enables us to sell these high class, dust 
Broot files at remarkably low prices. 


hipping weight 100 pounds. 
4 Drawer 
Drawer $6.75. Prices F. 0. B. Factory. 
Invoice and legal size cabinets at pro- 
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rtionate prices. Send for catalog of 
WEIS Card Indexes, Sectional Book. 
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time savers. If your dealer cannot 
supply them, send direct. 
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26 Union St. Monroe, Mich, 


CASH PROFITS 
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Miracle Concrete Sewer-Pipe and Drain Tile—It 
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make it pay big. My free book on concrete pipe 
for sewerage, and irrigation explains 
the whole proposition—It gives tlie absolute 
facts—Tells how thousands of men are making big money—Tells 


h tart with : 
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any semblance of staleness. Then, too, there are spe- 
cial rehearsals for the orchestra and chorus alone, and 
for ynfortunate performers who are slow to learn. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s daring led him to introduce French 
opera on a large scale. Previously -we had had a pretty 
heavy meal of the German brand, with an occasional 
Italian entrée, as it were, but the charming works of the 
Frenchmen were quietly passed over. The enterprising 
Manhattan manager broke the spell when he imported 
Miss Mary Garden to sing ‘ Thais,” a remarkable 
work by Jules Massenet. He followed this with the 
same composer’s ‘‘La Navarraise,” with Mlle. Gerville- 
Réache, Charpentier’s ‘* Louise,” and Debussey’s ‘‘ Pel- 
léas and Mélisande,” in which Mary Garden also appears. 
It is unfortunate that these French operas have been so 
terribly slighted by managers. The French composers 
are quick to see the graphic side of a story, and they 
can mold it to music with a charm that is as subtle as 
it is musical. At no time does their music rise to the 
cadenced harmonies that become the prey of the hand 
organ and the amateur tenor—but, on the other hand, 
they are the brilliant, lace-like interwoven strains of 
force and delicacy that need, for the expression of 
their beauty, the full complement of a well-directed, 
well-selected, thoroughly rehearsed orchestra. ‘‘ Thais,” 
boiled down, might be said to be nothing more than 
one long duet, but so marked are the contrasts and so 
varied the range of vocal expression, that the music 
lover never tires. Debussy is a remarkable young man. 
He believes that the singer and his dramatic art must 
form equal parts with the work of the composer. 


The Eiers Chet 


[Concluded from page 94 A] 


derstand how it is that they can go out to late suppers 
or banquets and eat heartily all sorts of incongruous 
foods without feeling any inconvenience afterwards. 

They do not realize that it is due to the change 
in the mental attitude. They have hadfa good 
time; they have enjoyed themselves. The lively con- 
versation, the jokes which caused them to laugh 
heartily, the bright, cheerful environment completely 
changed the mental attitude, and, of course, these con- 
ditions were reflected in the digestion and every other 
part of the system. Laughter and good cheer are ene- 
mies of dyspepsia. Anything which will divert the 
dyspeptic’s mind from his ailments will improve his 
digestion. When they were at home worrying over 
their health, swallowing a little dyspepsia with every 
mouthful of food, of course these women could not as- 
similate their food. But when they were having a jolly 
good time, they forgot their ailments and were sur- 
prised afterwards to find that they had enjoyed their 
food. The whole process is mental. 

People who go to health resorts attribute their im- 
provement to change of air or to the waters they 
drink, when, as a matter of fact, it has probably been 
wrought by change of environment, change of mental 
suggestion, as much as by the change of air or water. 

Spring waters, mountain or sea air, often get a great 
deal of credit which is due to recreation—good, whole- 
some fun. When people go away on vacations or 
little outings they go for the purpose of enjoying them- 
selves, and, of course, they are benefited. 


_ + 
Smile and Wait 
ne of the hardest, and yet one of the most useful 
lessons we can ever learn, is to smile and wait 
after we have done our level best. 

It is a finely trained mind that can struggle with 
energy and cheerfulness toward the goal which he can- 
not see. But he is not a great philosopher who has 
not learned the secret of smiling and ae 

A great many people can smile at difficulties who 
cannot wait, who lack patience ; but the man who can 
both smile and wait, if he has that tenacity of purpose 
which never turns back will surely win. 

The fact is, large things can only be done by optimists. 
Little successes are left to pessimistic people who can- 
not set their teeth, clench their fists, and smile at hard- 
ships or misfortunes and patiently wait. 

Smile and wait—there are whole volumes in this sen- 
tence. It is so much easier for most people to work 
than to wait. 


+ + 
If the Corners of Your Mouth Sag 


HEN you see the corners of your child’s mouth go 

down, you know the remedy. You try to make 

him laugh, to forget the thing that caused his mouth to 

droop. Why not apply the antidote in your own case? 

If the corners of your mouth sag, you know the anti- 

dote that will turn them up—a smile, a good, hearty 
laugh, or an uplifting thought. 

If you catch a glimpse of your face in the glass and 
see that there is a thundercloud in your expression, if 
it does not seem possible to look pleasant, just get by 
yourself a few minutes and persistently crowd into your 
mind as many pleasant, hopeful, joyous, optimistic, en- 
couraging thoughts as possible and you will be surprised 
to see how quickly your expression will change. 

The thundercloud is in your face because there is 
It is a mental reflection. 
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All Building 


There is no guess work 

about the superiority of 

the IDEAL Concrete 
Machine. Great railroads 
use it because it produces 
the best building material 
(see cut). Leading con- 


tractors and concrete block 
makers use it because of its 


wonderful adaptability to 
different sizes and designs of 
blocks, remarkable speed in 
operation, simplicity, durabil- 
ity. 


IDEAL 


Face Down Interchangeable 


Concrete Machines 


are adaptable to the manufacture of 
blocks for any building requirements. 
| The interchangeable features found 
in the ‘‘IDEAL” alone more than 
double its range of use and profit. 
The same machine makes blocks 
of any length within capacity, any 
desired design of face, and various 
widths and*heights. 
Our catalog answers every quesion 
regarding the concrete industry, and 


shows a full line of concrete ma- 
chinery. Sent FREE. 


IDEAL CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 
100 Mill Street, 
South Bend, Ind. 
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A course in Law that secures ad- 
mission to the bar in nearly all the 
states. Also a post-graduate course. 
Moderate charges. Easy monthly pay- 
ments. Instruction by mail exclusively. 
160 Full College, Technicaland Special 
Business Courses. Mention the one 
in which you are interested. Fill out 
coupon or send a postal for catalog. 
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Washington, D.C. 
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To All Lovers of Good Literature 


the books here illustrated now on your shelf? Quite likely they are, for the enormous demand for 
eated through our recent announcements has completely eclipsed all of our previous book selling. 
behooves you to act promptly. Our limited edition is rapidly shrinking, and we may be compelled 
uppoint hundreds of late comers by returning their money as we did a few months ago when our stock 
Continental Encyclopedia was exhausted. 


How We Can Afford to Do It 


e extraordinary success of our book offers is simple. We secure sets of standard works under such 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
The Miracle of Self-confidence 


[Concluded from page 89] 


A physical trainer in one of our girls’ colleges says 
that his first step is to establish the girls in self-confi- 
dence, to lead them to think only of the ends to be 
attained and not of the means. He shows them 
that the greater power lies behind the muscles, in the 
mind, and points to the fact so frequently demonstrated, 
that a person in a supreme crisis, as in a fire or other 
catastrophe, can exert strength out of all proportion to 
his muscle. He thus helps them to get rid of fear and 
timidity, the great handicaps to achievement. 

| believe if we had a larger conception of our possi- 
bilities, a larger faith in ourselves, we would accomplish 
infinitely more. And if we only better understood our 
divinity we would have this larger faith. We are crip- 
pled by the old orthodox idea of man’s inferiority. 
There is no injeriority about the man that God made. 
The only inferiority in us is what we put into ourselves. 

What God made is perject. ‘The 
As a Man Thinketh trouble is that most of us are 

but a burlesque of the man God 
patterned and intended. 

Whatever we long for, yearn for, struggle for, and hold 
persistently in the mind, we tend to become—tend to, in 
exact proportion to the intensity and persistence of the 
thought. We think ourselves into smallness, into inje- 
riority by thinking downward. We ought to think 
upward, then we would reach the heights where superi- 
ority dwells. It is not to be said that the man whose 
mind is set firmly toward achievement actually appro- 
priates success, for he is success. His faculties nor- 
mally point toward achievement ; he expects success, and 
he gets it just in proportion as he believes that he was 
made to achieve it, and that he is going to get it. 

Self-confidence is not egotism. It is knowledge, and 
it comes from the consciousness of possessing the ability 
requisite for what one undertakes. Civilization to- 
day rests upon self-confidence. 

Whien a man gets a full view of his divinity, his pos- 
sibilities, when he gets a glimpse of the man he was 
intended to be, he will no longer crawl, sneak, or apol- 
ogize, but he will assert himself like the king he is. He 
will no longer be satisfied to go through life following 
low, sordid, unworthy aims, achieving only a narrow, 
pinched, mean, selfish career. He will rise to his God- 
like proportions and assert his power. The God in him 
will dominate instead of the animal. 

If we really felt that we were the divine children of 
a divine Being, we would not be willing to drag our 
birthright in the mire of vicious living, nor would we 
be satisfied with mediocrity when we are capable of 
superiority. We could not be content to do the lesser 
when we had once had a glimpse of the larger thing that 
is possible to us. We should claim our birthright, claim 
it royally, like a king. 
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Sports and Recreation 
[Continued from page 94 G) 


His snake-like tail refused to die from a knife thrust, 
so he was hauled out on the bank, where he flopped 
around with mighty energy, like a fish out of water. 
With every struggle he approached the bank. In order 
not to lose him, Captain Richards said he would kill his 
tail as well as his head. 

He proceeded to cut a thick piece of wire grass, 
which he inserted in the bone of the tail where it joined 
the body. Running this down through the marrow it 
instantly paralyzed the tail, and Mr. ’Gator stopped his 
struggles. 

The most striking part of the entire performance to 
me was that the Indian had dared to grapple with this 
creature in its natural element. He explained to me in 
a few words that there was really no danger from an 
alligator of this size if you could grab him before he got 
his mouth open. He pointed out the fact that his jaws 
were very long, and when you grabbed him by the 
nose, so to speak, the leverage you had on him pre- 
vented him from opening them. They have great 
power in closing their jaws, but little enough to open 
them. Big Joe said, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ Gators 
are like a heap of folks; only bad when their mouths 
open.” 

Having made our alligator safe by killing his tail we 
started out again. I stayed on the bank while the 
hunters waded close by in their search for further prey. 
Soon after | was informed that they had found a big 
fellow, and | was now to see why they had a hole 
through the centers of their poles. Captain Richards 
said that this particular alligator was too big to drag out 
of his cave by main force so he would ‘‘ grunt him 
out.” . 

Feeling around till he had located his head, some feet 
below the surface, he placed his stick upon it. Motion- 
ing me to stand as near him as possible with my rifle 
ready and to shoot at the alligator’s eye the moment he 
appeared on the surface, he grunted down his end of 
the bamboo. After some moments of this remarkable 
telephoning, the alligator decided to come to the surface 
to meet his lady love from whom he thought the grunts 
had come. 
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As Captain Richards felt him move he stepped to one 
side and warned me to be ready. 1 fired point blank 
at fifteen feet and hit him squarely in the eye. With 
one sweep of his mighty tail, Mr. ’Gator gave me a 
shower bath that considerably cooled my ardor for 
alligator hunting. 

In three days we had killed twenty-five alligators, and, 
leaving the Indian to prepare the hides for market, Cap- 
tain Richards and myself made our way back to 
civilization. 


Lo he 
Mulholland’s Victory 
[Concluded from page S§2| 


your agony, through the horror and the fear and the 
loathing of it all, you must come back with me. If 
you love me, you must. We are being crushed by a 
juggernaut, you and I—but it is ours to be crushed. 
Mulholland’s reputation must be more sacred to us just 
now than ourselves. You don’t understand. I’m a 
soldier of fortune, I once said to you. I’ve never been 
a soldier pure and simple. But I’m one now, and | 
want you to be one. I want you to bare your breast 
to the enemy. I want you to come back into the 
ranks—if you love me.” 

He grew desperate. ‘‘Can’t you see what it means. 
Here are eighty million people who have placed this 
man upon a pedestal. Because he’s strong, yes. But 
they won’t believe in his strength unless they can 
believe he’s good. 1! know the one, just now, has no 
relation to the other. But the people must have a hero, 
and he ’s got to be a hero until after the sixteenth. His 
soul has got to sink into the soul of his people, and if 
you don’t come back—if people find out—and they ‘re 
bound to find out—-There ’s a crisis that confronts us. 
| know it. If you do not sit at the head of Mulhol- 
land’s table at that dinner on the night of the sixteenth, 
it means that the Government will lose its grip upon the 
people. If you love me, you ’Il come back.” 

‘* And after that, how long?” wailed the woman. 

Pallister groaned within himself. He felt and knew 
that it must be forever. He felt and knew that she 
must stand at the side of Mulholland until she died. 
He must see to that. 

‘“Come back for that one night,” he said, ‘‘ and 
leave the rest to me.” 

At three o’clock in the afternoon on the sixteenth, 
the thunderbolt had done its work. Yellow flimsies 
by the thousand were rushed from the Senate chamber. 
Men in New York, on their way home from work read 
and read and wondered—and approved. The House 
of Representatives cheered when it heard the news and 
the Senate soberly applauded. By nightfall, the news 
of the great speech of the decade had filtered through 
the briny deep, and the foreign nation shuddered. 
‘* Mulholland!” was the cry. Mulholland had cut the 
Gordian knot. Mulholland had hurled his ultimatum ! 

At the dinner, late that night, Mulholland was fully 
and frankly drunk. But when he went in to dinner, a 
woman clung to his arm, laughing, chattering—gay, 
and even gleeful. She bent over toward Pallister as 
she took her seat. 

“You see,” she said, “‘1 am obeying orders.” 

“You ’re a trump,” he answered. 

In the midst of it all, Mulholland rose. ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentleman,” he began, with preternatural gravity. 
Pallister saw his condition. He reached over and pulled 
his coat tails. But Mulholland still kept on. ‘‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, | want to pass around the table the 
little surprise that my wife, prepared for me—a great 
surprise, and you ought to know about it.” 

He drew from his pocket a long envelope, and from 
it took a paper. Pallister knew it. It was the sum- 
mons and complaint in the divorce suit. 

“‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” he began again, ‘‘ 1 Il read 
it to you. ‘In the court of—’” he began. Pallister 
rose, exclaimed aloud, and attempted to snatch the 
paper from his hand. Mulholland, holding it with a 
death grip, jerked it away. ‘‘ You leave me alone, 
Pallister! ” he exclaimed. 

“Look out! Look out!” criedastatesman. ‘‘ Look 
out!” And then it happened. 

Mulholland swayed to and fro, and lurched over 
toward his wife. ‘‘ Miriam,” he exclaimed thickly, 
‘‘ you tell ’em, for I can’t.” Those were his last words. 
He slumped down upon the floor, and never left it, 
alive. He had died of apoplexy. 

Inside of three minutes it was all over. A hero had 
been gathered to his fathers. 

That night Pallister burned the summons and com- 
plaint and tossed their ashes to the winds. 

‘““The memory of the man will live forever,” he 
whispered to himself. 


od bd 


A CHEERFUL PHILOSOPHER 
By ROY FARRELL GREENE 


He wastes not breath in carping or complaint, 
But turns to Fate a smiling face, as gay 
As countenance of cherubim or saint, 
When what he’s planned turns out some other way. 
His placidness, methinks, contentment's art 
Epitomizes, and the secret is : 
His way opposed, he plants within his heart 
The firm belief that other way was his / 
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There. are very few prominent 
office buildings in this country in 
which Globe=Wernicke ‘‘Elastic’’ 
filing equipment is not used for 
some line of business. 

There is no other office equip- 
ment in the world just like it, and 
to see it is to want it. 

It fits every line of business. It 
will fit yours now, tomorrow, ’ 
twenty years from now. 

There are some sixty-five patterns 
to select from. 

Therefore it is important that 
you should have our catalogues. 

They are as authorative on office 
equipment as Dun or Bradstreet 
are on ratings. 

Each sectional filing cabinet is 
illustrated and described in detail. 

If you are interested in procuring 
certain equipment for a particular 
branch of business make your 
wants known. 

We may have special literature 
which will interest you, at any rate 
our suggestions, samples and advice 
will undoubtedly prove valuable. 

Agents for Globe=Wernicke filing 
cabinets sell at catalogue quotations 
and prices are uniform everywhere. 

here not represented we ship 
on approval, freight paid. 

Send for catalogues V 808 


The Glube“Wernicke Co, 


Cincinnati. 
The largest producers of office filing equipment 
in the world. 
Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash 
Avenue. Boston, 91-93 Federal Street. 
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You Can’t Scald Out 


If there’s one thing that will loosen the bristles 
of an ordinary shaving brush it’s hot water—so essen- 
tial to shaving. ‘That's why brushes fastened with rosin, 
cement or glue, leave a trail of bristles from ear to chin— 
dangerous to the face—hard on the razor. 
For the first time in the history of shaving, this trouble has 
been absolutely overcome by the invention of 


This ow 
Appears F Brush 


Shaving Brushes 


In these brushes the selected bristles are held together by vul- 
canized rubber, making the seat of the brush practically one 
solid piece. Not only are Rubberset Shaving Brushes abso- 
lutely impervious to hot water,soap and rough handling, 
but you cannot pull out a bristle if you try. 
Because of this they hold their bristles, retain their 
shape, spring and lathering qualities forever. 

At all dealers and barbers, in all styles and 
sizes, from 2c to $6.00. If not at your 
dealer’s, send for booklet, from 
which you may order by mail. 


To the average man we 
commend the $1.00 brush. 
THE RUBBERSET BRUSH CO. 


78 Ferry Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
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Copyright 1907, Ed V Price &Co 


When Thinking of Clothes, 
Remember: 


That you can obtain garments that are 
better cut, better finished, better styled, 
and lower priced than the work of the 
little local tailor— 


Clothes that are made to fit YOU alone 
and give you the most excellent service, 
for about the same price usually charged 
for made-up store clothing, if you have 
them made by 


Ed. V. Price & Co. 


We ask, through our representatives, only 
$25 to $40 for a good suit or good over- 
coat—cut, made and finished expressly 
for you—because our admirable facilities 
enable us to produce at this price the best 
clothes that can be made. 


You’ll save time, trouble and money if 
you have us as your tailors. 


Merchant Tailors 
Price Building Chicago 





Our representative in your town will 
show you our new Spring fabrics. 
Wear clothes made expressly for you. An 
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I make shirts that will fit you, because I 
your measurements, and guarantee to take them 
satisfy yew, I send you over 60 samples of shirting free. You select 


3 Shirts for*5, Direct from Maker, Prepaid 


I have no ready-made shirts, but ample facilities for prompt 
lelivery of high grade custom work. Higher priced fabrics, too. 
Write for Samples now 
CLARENCE E. HEAD (Master of Shirtcraft) 7th St. Ithaca, &. Y. 


L ge your shirts to 
back if they do not 
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Freeman Pipe 


it is not a freak— 
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r clean people."’ 
No poisonous vap- 
ors from boiling sa- 
liva and _ nicotine 
can generate ina Freeman 
y Pipe. All saliva and nico- 
» tine is caught and held by 
absorbent cotton, in reten- 
tion chamber. Smoke passes 
through upper channel, which 
never clogs. No. 12 French Briar, 
bent or straight rubber bit, $1.00, post paid; 34¢ inch 
amber bit, French Briar, silver mounting, cased, $5.00, 
post paid. Ask your dealer, or send tous direct. Money 
back if unsatisfactory after 10 days trial. Write for book! 


THE FREEMAN PIPE CO., Dept. H, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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$ 1 5 e GEM ” 

Adding Machine 
10 Days’ Trial at Our Expense 
Hasan Automatic Carrier and 
a Resetting Device that clears 
the dialsto zero. A High-Grade 
Mechanical Production. Over 
15,000 in use. Does the work of 
high-priced machines. Guaran- 
teed for fvo years. Speci to 
agents. Address K. GANCHER, 
332 Broadway, New York 
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FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
'CAPI $100.00 


00% BILLINCS MONT. 












If you wish to invest your money where it will 
be absolutely safe and draw a profitable rate of 
interest, write for booklet “B” which tells all 

bout the certificates of deposit issued by this 
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The Well-Dressed Man The Sherlock Holmes Pipe 


A Help to Those Who Wish to Dress 
in Good Taste and Within Their Means 


By ALFRED STEPHEN BRYAN 


[Readers of Success MaGazine are invited to ask any ques- 
tions which puzzle them about good form in dress. If desired 
writers’ names will not be used here, but every inquirer must 
attach his name as a pledge of sincerity. It is suggested that the 
questions asked be of general, rather than of personal interest.] 


ARLOCK.—The correct dress for the bridegroom at a day 
wedding (this means up to six o’clock) is the black 
frock coat, gray-striped trousers, white waistcoat, white 
shirt, poke or lap-front collar, white or yray Ascot 
cravat (according to the color of the gloves wofn), white 
or gray gloves, patent-leather shoes, and silk hat. Or, 
if the frock seems a bit over-formal, the cutaway or 
semi-frock may be substituted and the details of dress 
are the same as with the frock coat. The bridegroom is 
expected to supply.the Ascots and gloves worn by his 
best man and ushers, and to present to them some 
memento of the occasion, such as a cravat pin or a pair 
of gold or jeweled cuff buttons. 


+ A 


orest.—At the graduation exercises of a boys’ high 

school the scholars usually wear Tuxedo suits, 
though if they are anywhere from eighteen years up- 
ward, evening suits would be more proper. It is clearly 
impossible, though, to apply to boys the same rigid 
rules which govern men, and therefore any black suit 
with white linen anda black tie would be in good form. 


~ a 


Watvorr.—The frock coat and the “Prince Albert” 
are the same thing, and in asking which of these 
would be correct at a day wedding we assume you 
mean the frock coat or the cutaway. Either is proper, 
the frock coat being intended particularly for a very 
formal ceremony. The white waistcoat always accom- 
panies the frock coat and also looks best with the cut- 
away. We do not suppose that to be married in a 
sack suit is a ‘‘ capital offense,” as you put it, though 
it is ordinarily an offense against custom and good taste. 
Carrying your plea still farther, the law is powerless to 
prevent a man from appearing at a funeral in a bright 
plaid suit and a crimson cravat, but who would not 
tingle to slay the culprit in his tracks? Custom and 
tradition make certain demands upon every man, and 
he who willfully flouts them is either a boor or an igno- 
ramus. To be sure, circumstances alter cases, and if 
one is far removed from urban life, following established 
social usages is often difficult and sometimes impossible. 
For example, one would hardly expect the frontiersman 
to be married top-hatted, frock-suited, gloved, gaitered, 
and boutonniéred. But even he can reasonably be ex- 
pected to concede something to the formality of the 
occasion. 
a a 
Laravette.—lf you intend to appear at your wedding 
in a jacket suit, gray-striped trousers are preferable 
to trousers of the same fabric as the coat, because of 
the agreeable contrast that they lend. A white waist- 
coat would be out of place with the jacket suit. 


A - 


UTCHINS.—It’s purely a matter of preference whether 
your jacket have a center, or two side vents, or no 
vents at all. The object of the vent is to prevent the 
skirts of the jacket from mussing when one sits, and to 
allow greater freedom in walking. The center vent 
seems to be most favored this season. 


a a 


GpEN.—Your height, five feet, four inches, need not 

prevent you from dressing in fashion. Stick to 
quiet colors like dark blue, dark gray, black, and mix- 
tures. It is only the tall man who looks well in con- 
spicuous clothes. Do not have your jacket cut long, 
no matter what the mode may be, for that tends to 
make you look undersized. Avoid all extremes in 
dress—they are not becoming to a man below normal 
height. Have your jacket well-shaped at the waist, 
with a bit of a flare over the hips. This breaks the 
straight line of the jacket in the back and seems to 
multiply a man’s inches. Do not wear very high col- 
lars—they look ludicrous on a short person. In fine, 
dress simply and sensibly. Simplicity is the truest 
taste and it lends besides a distinction to the wearer 
that singles him out wherever and with whomever he 
may be. 

a a 


UMBROTHA.—The proper dress for an afternoon house 


wedding is the frock or cutaway coat, gray-striped 
trousers, white waistcoat, white shirt, poke or straight 
standing collar, white or gray Ascot, with gloves in a 
shade to match, silk hat, and patent-leather shoes. You 
do not say whether you are to attend the wedding as 
bridegroom, best man, or usher, but, save that the bride- 
groom’s dress may be a little more elaborate, he, his best 
man, and the ushers dress alike. It is hard to conceive of 
‘¢an informal wedding.” The occasion cannot, in the 
very nature of things, help being tinged with ceremony. 
Still, it is left to the bridegroom to determine what 
should be worn and his wishes always govern. 
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is the only pipe that will give you all 
of the absolute enjoyment it is 
Possible to get out of tobacco. 
The Sherlock Holmes gives 
you all of the full, natural, 
delicate taste of the to- 
bacco and nothing else. It 


smokes cool to the last puff 
and burns ALL the tobac- 










tented spring, leaving a co: 
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nicotine and other poisonous sub. 

are collected 
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hing y 
removed. The Sherlock Holmes is 

not a freak or a fad, it is no larger or heavier than an o: 
street pipe. It is made in France of genuine French briar, 
graceful in appearance and the “hang” perfect. 
GUARANTEE: We absolutely guarantee the Sherlock Holmes to give 
you the best and coolest smoke you ever had or refund your money. 
If your dealer does not handle it remit direct to us and we will send 
you the pipe by return mail. Smoke it a week, Then if vou are not 
more than satisfled we will return the price paid without s grumble. 
You run absolutely no risk. Order one today, now, before you forget 
it. Mllustrated pipe book free for the asking. 

First quality French Briar, rubber bit, nickel cap.... 

Extra quality French Briar, rubber bit, silver cap ...... 

Selec nch Briar, rubber bit, silver cap—in case... .. \ 

Choicest Natural Briar, amber bit, silver cap—in case .... 5.0) 


oO 
R. H. SHERLOCK CO., 923 Security Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 











I Will Make You 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me to-day. 
No matter where you live or what your occupation, 
I will teach you the Real Estate business by mail; 
appoint you Special Representative of my Company 
in your town; start you in a profitable business of 
your own, and help you make big money at once. 

Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Full particulars free. Write to-day. Ad. 
dress Harry W. Cross, Pres., Dept. 180, 


National Co-Operative Realty Co., 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago, I1I. 


HAIR Guaranteed 


If you wear this Cap a few minutes each 
day, it will not only save the hair you 
now have, but it will develop a new 
growth. The Cap is sent on trial, and 
no money is paid to us until satisfactory 
results have n obtained. 


Write for our free book, ** THEORY 
AND FACTS REGARDING HAIR.” 


EVANS VACUUM CAP COMPANY, 32 Evans Cap Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 


PATENT ‘vou' INVENT! 


Your Ideas May Bring You a Fortune! 


Cash Offers For Certain Inventions. 
FREE BOOK; gives list of inventions wanted; tells 
how to protect them. Write for it. 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 

No charge for report as oo paseninnee : send sketch 
or model. Patents advert for sale free. 
WOODWARD 8&8 GHANDLEE, Attorneys 

1247 F Street, Washington D. C. 


Own a Factory 


Big money making concrete blocks. Pettyjohn 
plants successful everywhere. Patented Portable 
and Collapsible Machine is the best, fastest, sim- 
plest and cheapest. No off-bearing. No cracked 
or broken blocks. No expensive iron pallets. 
Trade rapidly increases. No experience neces- 
sary. We furnish complete instructions. Now 
is the time to start. Write for full particulars. 

THE PETTYJOHN CO., 681 N. 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


Start a Mail Order Business at Home. Devote whole or spare 
time. We tell you how. Very good profit. Everything furnished. No 
catalog outfit proposition. Write at once for our *‘ Starter ” and free 
particulars. E. 8S. Kruger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


culture is the ‘*Only Way” to make 
big money on little capital. One acre 
is worth $25,000, and yields more Rev- 
enue than a 100 acre farm with one- 


tenth the work. My natural method of 
culture and Co-operative plan enables you to take life easy and live 
in comfort on the large income from a small garden. Write to-day. 


T. H. SUTTON, 606 Sherwood Ave., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Men of Business interested in a new field for making money, 
will find in our proposition what they are seeking. We have a 
New Plan in the Mail Order Line that will please those seeking 
a good investment with large profits. A Fortune for the right 
person. The F. H. Alden Co., 176 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


S100 2275 THE PERSONAL ATWOSPHERE,” 
M - tism. 


























Ten Studies in the Art and Power of Personal Influence 
lo Just late science and applied common sense. Dr. 
Haddock’s newest culture book. Circular, ‘“* Katahdin.” 


The Power-Book Library, Auburndale, Mass. Box 51. 
AG ENTS Big commission paid. From $75 to $300 
@ month can be made. Write for terms. 


—_—_——__ -— 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 Bar 8t., Canton, Ohio. 





WANTED in every county to sell the 
Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. 


ts, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. See page 64. 
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- Ridpath’ 
History «World 


At a Bargain 


The Publishers’ Failure placed in our hands the entire un- 


sold edition of this monumental work. 
Brand new, down to date, including Peace Treaty of Russia- 
Japan War, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco which 
we must sell immediately. We offer these remaining 
sets while they last to readers of Success Magazine. 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will-name our. price only in direct letters to those send- 
ing the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name 
and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath 

as is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income from his 
History, and to print our price broadcast for the sake of more quickly 
_— balelonTxpaad> selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 

Here is your opportunity to secure Ridpath’s History of the World 

at the lowest price ever offered—and on easy terms. It will cost you 


nothing to inspect the beautiful specimen pages and let us give you full par- 
ticulars of our offer. The Sample pages are free. Send Coupon Today. 





















































Success Magazine 


in Reviewing this 
Great Publication 
says: 


‘¢ Ridpath’s History of the 
World ”’ may be regarded as 
a complete library in itself. 
No other work of its kind 
has ever supplied a History 
so well suited to the needs of 
all classes and conditlons of 
men. We cheerfully com- 
mend this most popular and 
complete of all world histo- 
ries to our readers. These 
nine handsomely bound vol- 
umes will make the very best 
nucleus for a family library, 
and will be a potent educator 
of the young and a mine of 
valuable information for 
readers of all ages.’’ 








9 massive 
volumes, 
4,000 pages 

2,000 illustrations 



























Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s 

grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; 
of Grecian and Roman splendour; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of 
French elegance and British power; of American patriotism and religious freedom, 
to the dawn of yesterday. He covers. every race, every nation, every time, and 
holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence... Nothing more interesting, 
absorbing and inspiring was ever written by man. 


io takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyramids of 





Alexander is there; patriat; warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the glory 

of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his .mountain platform, sees Themistocles 
with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand 
sail, and help to mould the language in which this paragraph is written. Rome 
perches Nero upon the greatest throne-on earth, and so sets up a poor madman’s 
name to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of savage 
cruelty; Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and 
. 1 reels before the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has 


PoP xesanae throws the mantle of pérsonality over the old heroes of history. 





come. Bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in the 
diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain_at France, which says, 


Brings | ‘‘ You shall not.’’ Washington is there, “ four-square to all the 
Complete | winds,”’ grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of British strategy 
et. and the poisoned darts of false friends; clear-seeing over the heads 


Balance | of his fellow-countrymen, and on into another Century, the most 
colossal world figure of his time. 


Americans Own 


Sums 


Monthly 200, 000 














and Love Ridpath 


If subscribers (of record) mention ‘ Success Magazine” in answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. 








beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. He pic- 

tures the great historical events as though they were happening 
before your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to 
meet kings and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; 
to march against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail 
the southern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with 
Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek spearmen work 
havoc with the Persian hordes on the field of Marathon; to 
know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. 


Re tone in your home means you need never spend 


 Peretity enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully 
























(COUPON 


a lonely evening. You can associate with the 
world's heroes; you can cross the Rubicon 

























with Czesar, after which Rome was free no more. WESTERN 
You can sit at the feet of Socrates, the loftiest NEWSPAPER 
syne 7 oA ames world. You can kneel ASSOCIATION 
at the shrine of Lincoln, ‘‘the greatest 

human of all time; the gentlest memory 204 Dearborn St., Chicago 















of our world.” It is ennobling to 
commune with these children of 

destiny. To be associated with 
great men and events is to be 
gréat one’s self, and you will 
add to’ your store of knowl- 

edge which is power, and 
the richness of your life. 


SEND GrAMaeiR..\ .,. carcctcseccscdbssotistinecssttapveaaigeiehiaanl a 
- COUPON 








Please mail without cost to me, sam- 
ple pages of Ridpath’s Mistory of 
the World. containing photogravures 
of Napoleon and Queen Elizabeth, engrav- 
ings of Socrates, Cesar and Shakes 

map of China and Japan, diagram of Pana- 
ma Canal, and write me full particulars of 
your special offer to SUCCESS readers. 
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See page 64 
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ly on Victor Records or on the grand-opera stage can you 
ar the wonderfull, sweet and powerful voices of Caruso, 
mes, Sembrich, Melba. Scotti, Schumann-Heink, and other 
Srid's famous operatic stars. 

3 Suit not even at the opera can you hear in one evening such 
Selebrated group of artists as you can hear on 

e Victor anywhere at any time. 


A ny Wictor dealer will gladly play grand-opera or any other Victor 
ord for you. Call and ask to hear them. 


\ Tacels palking Machine Co., Camden, ‘N. ire 
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